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FOREWORD 
TO THE CENTENNIAL HISTORY 
OF MINNESOTA METHODISM 


HESE are not “dry as dust” chapters of history. The writers are 

possessed by a purpose to recapture the spirit of those days 
when. the foundations of the Methodist Movement were being laid 
here in Minnesota. They have done an excellent job. 

This book is one of the most significant contributions to our 
Methodist Centennial Celebration. One marvels at the amount of 
labor that has been put into the creation of this volume. And the 
pages are more interesting, as well as valuable, because various and 
talented minds have worked with them. 

The last history of Minnesota Methodism was written by William 
McKinley forty years ago. Twenty years before that Chauncey 
Hobart made his contribution. Certainly it is time for this Centen- 
nial volume, for not only new matters of great interest have emerged 
from the past, but the forty years that have passed since the last 
history was written are years full of significant events. 

Just as the nation that fails to honor its heroes will soon have no 
heroes to honor, so it is with the Church. As one reads these pages, 
he is stirred with a new appreciation of the foundations which have 
been laid, and the sources from which our blessings have come. One 
wonders, too, as he reads this story of the past, whether we are meet- 
ing our present day problems and opportunities with an intelligence 
and consecration that are worthy of those who have gone before us. 


RALPH SPAULDING CUSHMAN 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


TAN eines are useful in furnishing a retrospect and a 
prospect. This Centennial history of Minnesota Methodism in- 
volves a backward and a forward look. An examination of the record 
discloses a rich heritage from the past. ‘The printed story is meager. 
Much has been lost. But there have been those who have written 
personal reminiscences; some have left sketches of the Church in 
pioneer days, references to the difficult experiences of the frontier; 
letters, newspaper clippings, and conferences reports contribute a 
miscellany of information. It has seemed appropriate to gather this 
into a volume that will preserve and enhance the inheritance of 
these one hundred years, and challenge the present generation to 
like consecration and endeavor as they are confronted with the 
frontiers and opportunities of the second century of Methodist his- 
tory in Minnesota. | 

It is greater to make history than to write it. Often those who con- 
tribute a significant element to church and state are seemingly un- 
aware of doing anything worthy of recording. It is possible to be 
completely absorbed by one’s immediate and pressing duties and 
lack the perspective that sees its historic relationship. We need the 
imagination of the poet or fictionist to read between the lines and 
reconstruct the human experience that gave vitality to events. The 
reader who follows these pages will find that the story is not devoid 
of romance and adventure. Only a few of those who comprised this 
history took time to tell about it. Chauncey Hobart wrote The 
History of Minnesota Methodism and a volume of his personal 
“Recollections.” William McKinley wrote The Story of Minnesota 
Methodism, mostly autobiographical. In attempting to bring to- 
gether a more comprehensive picture of the past we have drawn 
upon the resources of many most competent to present the facts. 
This book has a composite authorship. 

Because of this, the discerning reader will detect a variation in 
style. When an institution is considered, who could better tell the 
story than one identified with it? For example, Miss Lydia Miller, so 
long the superintendent of Asbury Hospital, is best qualified to re- 
late the story of its beginning and its growth. Who could better 
record the history of Red Rock than George Vallentyne? The re- 
markable contribution which Minnesota Methodism has made to 
the Church in general through the work of the women is fascinat- 
ingly told by Mrs. Effie Grout Lindsay, who was nationally recog- 
nized and affectionately esteemed. A. L. Richardson relates with 
poesy and sentiment the beginnings of Methodism at the Head-of- 
the-Lakes and on the Iron Range; while W. A. Shannon furnishes 
the observations of a keen presiding elder who pioneered that early 
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wilderness. John Walker Powell, himself the son of an early itinerant 
of heroic mold, retells his recollections of early Minnesota Meth- 
odism. Known for his scholarship and association with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota he was ever proud of his Methodist heritage. 
The accounts of our German, Norwegian-Danish and Finnish Meth- 
odism have been sketches by W. F. Finke, C. W. Schewenius and 
Matt Pitkanen respectively. Dr. Frank A. Cone, who has been offi- 
cially associated with them from their introduction here, writes 
familiarly about the Goodwill Industries. Our beginnings in St. 
Paul have been set forth in a Centennial address by Homer J. R. 
Elford, pastor of First Church; and those of Red Wing by Gust 
Freeman, a layman there. The chapter on Hamline University like- 
wise treats of its establishment at Red Wing before the Conference 
was organized. 

Laymen as well as ministers have written this history. Certain 
churches with strategic location and notable records, others that are 
typical of city and country, have been cited. Obviously a detailed 
recital of every congregation is impossible. Brief references to others 
are made—snapshots rather than time exposures; thumbnail 
sketches rather than elaborate narratives. This book furnishes an 
over-all picture of the past out of which we have come—the past 
“our fathers built.” It includes the present with its challenge and 
the future with its promise. Events, occasions, institutions emerge; 
great leaders appear. 

But the solid substance of the beginnings and growth of the 
Church is found in the mass of devoted and unnamed folk. ‘They are 
the “anonymous great.” ‘They are the men and women who have 
loved God and the Church. They cherished the privileges of worship. 
They used the means of grace. They had family prayers. ‘They read 
their Bibles. They sang with lusty voices the hymns of faith. They 
raised their children in the fear of the Lord. Their creed was a 
thing of conviction that brought them to attention and ready for 
the order to march. Their gifts were laid upon the altar in an un- 
reserved consecration. They constitute the Church. In any appraisal 
of the past this host must be taken into account. Their personalities 
gave character to the communities and the rural areas of the grow- 
ing territory and State. The opinions of such stalwart citizens found 
expression in legislation, in scorn of evil and loyalty to ideals of 
righteousness. Our obligation to these faithful witnesses in past gen- 
erations is so great that the only fitting tribute is a similar consecra- 
tion for our own times. Chapters of past heroism have escaped the 
pen of the historian, but the spiritual heritage they have trans- 
mitted to use is woven inextricably into the pattern of the present. 
“Others have labored and we are entered into their labors.” 


MINNESOTA CENTENNIAL HYMN 
Charles Nelson Pace 


Our fathers built their altars here, 
They called on God their work to bless, 
With valiant heart and song of cheer, 
They faced the lonely wilderness. 


With axe and plow they built their home, 
With Church and School they built the State: 
The wealth of forest and of loam 

Combined to make their labors great. 


We venerate their hardihood, 

The dreams they had, the work they wrought: 
How for integrity they stood, 

For sentiment and noble thought. 


They built far better than they knew, 
Amid their loneliness and fear, 

A century now brings in view 

The stature of the pioneer. 


And we, the children of today, 
Partake of this rich heritage; 

Oh, let us strive the debt to pay 
By greater deeds on History’s page. 


Beside the altars of the past 

We raise new shrines, and consecrate 
Ourselves, while truth and virtue last, 
To serve the welfare of the State. 


Tune: “Sun of My Soul,” Methodist Hymnal 56 


BEGINNINGS 


Pioneers and Founders 
That First Conference 


Methodism in Red Wing 
Gust E. FREEMAN 


A History and a Challenge 
Homer J. R. ELForD 


Historic Red Rock 
GrorGE G. VALLENTYNE 


Recollections of Methodism in Southern Minnesota 
JoHN WALKER POWELL 


Recollections of Methodism in Northern Minnesota 
W. A. SHANNON 


Memories from a Prospector’s Pack Sack 
A. L. RICHARDSON 


The Division of the Conference 


PIONEERS AND FOUNDERS 


Minnesota has become history-conscious. In the summer of 
1949 the Centennial of Minnesota as a territory was recognized and 
celebrated. Pageants, programs, newspapers and books and even 
national magazines have publicized the event. The early days with 
their hardships, dangers, loneliness, their crude dwellings, their 
unremitting labor in subduing the forests and organizing their 
civic and community life, have been described. A vivid appreciation 
for the heroic men and women of that distant beginning of Minne- 
sota has emerged. We are in the midst of these centennial years. 
Statehood was achieved in 1858. 

The Minnesota Conference was organized in the summer of 1856. 
Methodism was a vital and formative influence in that early terri- 
torial life and moved with increasing growth and strength into the 
life of the state. 

One hundred years ago (1837) the first Methodist mission was 
established in Minnesota—the first sermon was preached to the 
Indians on the site which is now known as South Saint Paul. The 
story is recorded in a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for special honors in history by Miss Margaret Lowe 
at Hamline University and on file in the Hamline library. It is 
replete with evidences of research. We quote the following para- 
graphs: 

“The Rev. Alfred Brunson, a Methodist minister of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, became especially interested in the Indians of the 
upper Mississippi region as the result of reading the report of Lieu- 
tenant Allen, commandant of Schoolcraft’s escort in the expedition 
of 1832 to find the source of the Mississippi. He gathered that these 
aborigines were greatly in need of Christian influences, and after 
deciding that something should be done to help them, he began 
plans for mission work in their native region. In the fall of 1835, 
after having acquainted the Pittsburgh Conference of his desire, 
he was transferred to the Galena District of the Illinois Conference 
as district superintendent. Early in March, 1836, he loaded his fam- 
ily, that of Jack Holton, who was to be Indian farmer for the 
Mission, and David King who was to be the missionary and teacher, 
on a keel boat and steamed down the Ohio River, and up the 
Mississippi to Prairie du-Chien. 

“The group spent the winter at that place making further 
preparations for the proposed mission, and waiting for the opening 
of navigation on the Mississippi. It was during the winter that 
Brunson became acquainted with James Thompson, the slave of an 
officer at the Prairie du-Chien post. Thompson’s master had been 
stationed at Fort Snelling among the Sioux, where the negro had 
married a woman of the tribe and learned a good deal of the 
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language. As he professed to be a Methodist and a very devout 
man, Brunson decided to raise money for his freedom that he 
might accompany the missionaries to the upper Mississippi as in- 
terpreter. Accordingly, $1,200 was soon raised among the enthusi- 
astic Methodists of the Illinois Conference, and ‘Thompson was 
freed. 

“On May 14, 1837, the missionary party consisting of Brunson 
and family, David King, Jack Holton and family, and James 
Thompson, the negro interpreter, set out in the same steamboat, 
‘Ariel,’ that had brought them from Pittsburgh. ‘They reached Fort 
Snelling on May 17 and were welcomed by Major ‘Taliaferro, the 
Indian agent. After they had presented their credentials from the 
Secretary of War, which gave them admission to the Indian country, 
Taliaferro informed them that Little Crow, chief of the Kaposia 
village (on the site of South Saint Paul) would be very glad to 
_ have the Methodists settle among them and teach his people. ‘They 
immediately decided to accept this invitation and planned to start 
a farm at Kaposia to be used as a center from which the gospel 
could be preached in the surrounding villages.” 

And now after 100 years, the Methodist Church of Minnesota, 
along with the State itself, has become aware of the significance of 
this celebration of one hundred years. Many churches have had 
anniversaries and reviewed their own record of service. Others will 
do so. The Conference will encourage this celebration of the past 
as an incentive to future achievement. “Others have labored and we 
have entered into their labors.” The continuity of Christian en- 
deavor goes on from generation to generation. The river of spiritual 
life widens and deepens with its flow. 

Reflecting this present consciousness of the meaning of these 
centennial years was a statesmanlike and prophetic statement in the 
report of the district superintendents of the Minnesota Conference 
at the annual session of 1948. This was the uniting conference when 
all the Methodism of the State became one conference. 

“Throughout a long period of a hundred years, our forefathers 
have dreamed a dream. As they look upon us this day, in this stately 
and worshipful sanctuary, 94 years after this Annual Conference 
was organized, and review the march of time and events, we trust 
that they are finding comfort and satisfaction in the goals achieved, 
in the lives transformed, and the present evidence of Kingdom work 
well done. It was a hundred and five years ago that Joseph Hurlburt 
and Henry Brace were assigned by the Rock River Conference meet- 
ing in Chicago, to the Minnesota Country, known as the St. Croix 
Mission. The open frontier challenged many a pioneer circuit 
rider during the next 30 years, men such as Edward Eggleston, of 
Hoosier Schoolmaster fame, came riding their horses out of the 
East to the ever developing, changing frontier. 


“It is easy for us to reconstruct their thoughts of the Conference 
of 1894. The grasshopper scourge ended in 1877. The railroads 
began building rights of way in earnest. Minneapolis became the 
flour milling center of the world. Iron mining came into its own 
by 1890. Lumbering was a tremendous industry in Minnesota 
through the eighties and nineties, reaching its peak in 1905. The 
growth in our three larger cities was phenomenal. ‘The numbers 
of ‘Minnesota-bound’ immigrants and settlers was enormous. Sons 
of the Middle Border and Giants in the Earth were of the stuff 
to organize and build Churches. Each of our Conferences has made 
marked growth since the year 1894.* The Minnesota Conference 
has almost quadrupled its membership with the population not even 
doubled. 

“Think of it! In 1894 there wasn’t an automobile in Minnesota. 
District Superintendents left home for months at a time, often 
transported from one circuit to another by horse carriages. ‘The 
architecture of our Churches was severely plain, and simple. Camp 
meetings filled the need of man’s gregarious nature, as well as his 
spiritual. Foreign language groups of Churches concluded their 
usefulness. Two world wars brought slaughter, the most horrible 
and devastating in history. Our world has had its Pax Romana— 
a peace enforced and held by the sword. Our world had had its 
Pax Britannica—kept by the twin forces of economic domination 
and naval power. It has not yet seen on a world scale a Pax Christi— 
a peace held by love alone. 

“It is now our high hope, as the former Minnesota Conference 
Cabinet, that: 

“FIRST, we shall discover those methods and that dynamic in 
our work of Christian Education in our local Churches, that shall 
make of our local community Churches, a better piece of workman- 
ship in Christian nurture. Frontier methods and shifting commu- 
nity life, are phenomena of the past. 

“SECOND, as we become more coherent as a Church in Minne- 
sota our institutional and conference life may become more pointed 
and efficient. | 

“THIRD, as we meet representing 100,000 Methodists in this 
new Church, we shall better implement our work, and come with 
a unified front to the needs of the hour. 

“We summon, not only the children of this present hour, but 
the unseen witnesses of the last 54 years, yes, 105 years of our Method- 
ist History in Minnesota, the ministers and laymen who have given 
their best to the Master, to be present with us, as with high de- 
votion and quickened imagination, we go forward, in Christ’s name.” 

In this statement by the superintendents is an indication that 
today the Church has the vision and courage that matches the spirit 


* When the Northern Minnesota Conference was organized. 
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of the founding fathers. As this recital unfolds the greatness of 
soul, the intelligence and devotion to the Church will become ap- 
parent. These pioneer preachers were missionaries. Many of them 
came at first with the hope of reaching the Indians with the gospel. 
Soon they found the settlers in need of assistance. These emissaries 
of divine grace were welcomed into humble homes and the people 
rejoiced in the consolations of their ministry. At a time when there 
were none of the conveniences of travel we now enjoy, the circuit 
rider found hospitality in the cabins of the settlers. Only a sense 
of mission, and sustained and profound consecration, kept these 
men at their task. Into the growing community consciousness across 
this vast region they brought the message of salvation. They rebuked 
the sins and excesses of the frontier. They sought the recovery of 
faith too often lost in the raw conditions of struggle with the wil- 
derness. Once knowing the privileges of worship and now denied 
them in their remote western search for a home, the pioneers found 
it easy to lapse into spiritual indifference. The preacher became 
truly a messenger of God to these lonely people. It was necessary 
for him to bring faith, encouragement, and devotion. His endeavors 
brought into action the love of goodness and justice. His presence 
awakened the hunger for righteousness. The Church brought a 
sense of conviction and ideals of behavior that laid the foundations 
of an orderly society and aroused the desire for worship and learning 
and culture. 

In order to catch the contagion of their spirit, let us hear the 
personal testimony of a few of these men. 

Chauncey Hobart was easily one of the preeminent leaders of 
Methodism in early Minnesota history. He seemed to have an inex- 
haustible energy; scholarly and statesmanlike, he yet was evange- 
listic and a natural leader. There is a glimpse of his spirit in his 
Recollections: 

“Preaching in our one church in St. Paul, in school houses, in 
hotels, in private houses, in barns, in groves and in saw mills, in 
every place I could get a congregation together, I declared, as far as 
in me lay, the whole counsel of God.” 

Levi Gleason speaks: 

“I was the first traveling Methodist preacher at St. Cloud: this 
was May 7, 1858. I was later at Clearwater for two years. The 
grasshoppers had consumed nearly everything raised. ‘The people 
became very destitute. None perished, but many suffered. For my 
labors upon this field until Conference met, I received a coat, pants 
and vest, worth perhaps $15.00, and my board. This summer there 
was a Camp Meeting held at Neenah. It was a glorious one. I think 
nearly a score was converted.” 

Here is a clipping from the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
February 24, 1859, from an article by Chauncey Hobart: 
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“Brother C. C. Kidder was appointed to work, extending to within 
150 miles of Red River; traveled six months, received nothing. Had 
only a summer suit when he started, traveled on foot between one 
and two hundred miles each round, wore off his pantaloons half 
way to his knees in the grass and weeds, wore out his shoes; one all 
gone, the other out at the toes and sides; met a brother who had 
but one, who gave it to him—a right shoe for the left foot—put it 
on and went ahead; elbows out; had lived on corn-bread and po- 
tatoes for several weeks; snow came, boarding failed, and he had 
to quit and go to work to replenish his wardrobe.” 

E. C. Teachout was the Secretary of the Minnesota Conference 
for many years and occupied a number of its important pulpits. 
Here is some information concerning his earlier experiences in the 
ministry: 

“I preached my first sermon in Crookston one Sunday night. I 
had written part of my sermon and read it and then took the open 
road, but was so shakey that my knees rattled together—or so it 
seemed. When that ordeal was over the young people crowded 
around me and gave me comfort and the pastor said he would rec- 
ommend me—and I was on the road, headed for Methodist ministry. 

“Filled with enthusiasm I preached in the country round about, 
where an opportunity offered. A church was built in what was then 
called Hereford—and paid for at a cost of about $1,000. While it 
was building I preached in the store, depot, and one of the few 
houses in the settlement. To go to Hereford I often had to go by 
train to Norcross, and change to the ‘branch’ and staid over night 
quite often, when the bed had to be thawed out with a pan of 
coals. I held services in the hotel (the only house there) . I stopped 
one night in the country where a half dozen men were to sleep 
in the hay loft. I preached to them there with a lantern for il- 
lumination.” 

Wm. A. Shannon, a pioneer preacher and administrator whose 
story later appears in these pages, recalls the record of Thomas Mc- 
Clary: 

“He came to us as a boy preacher not yet twenty years old. The 
settlers were all very poor, and he, like the school teachers, was 
obliged to board round. My father’s house was always a stopping 
place for preachers and Brother McClary was always a welcome 
guest. He rode a little bay Indian pony. Many a time I remember 
seeing him start out to visit his people after spending the night in 
our home and having shared our humble meal at supper-time when 
mush and milk were the principal items and Johnny-Cake and mo- 
lasses at breakfast. In later years I learned from him that often 
he went without dinner simply because he had not the heart to 
come in upon his people for a third meal. 

“Later generations of Methodists in every part of Minnesota 
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knew Mr. McClary well, not only as a successful pastor and Presiding 
Elder, but as a widely known lecturer and platform-speaker. He 
brought laughter and sunshine to thousands of people in every 
part of the country by his famous lecture on the ‘Mission of Mirth.’ 
When I heard that Brother McClary was dead, I hastened to his 
home in Highland Park, Los Angeles, which was but a short dis- 
tance from my home. There I learned that he had passed away 
quietly after only a few hours of illness at the age of 96 years. 
A lady living next door said to me, ‘I shall miss that good man 
more than I can tell. It was his custom before retiring to read 
aloud a chapter from the Bible, sing a hymn, then engage in 
audible prayer. I shall not hear his voice again.’”’ 

Dr. Frank Doran was regarded as the dean of Minnesota Method- 
ism until his death May 9, 1951. He was regarded with affection for 
his buoyant faith and stalwart character. 

When a district superintendent, he made the following statement 
to the Annual Conference. “In 1882 Bishop Merrill trans- 
ferred me to the Minnesota Conference, then embracing Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. All that I am and all that I have been 
enabled to do, I owe to the Methodist Church. She found me when 
I was a homeless and motherless boy, took an interest in me, called 
me to her altar and received me into her fellowship. I love the 
Church of God, for her my prayers ascend. In the forty years of my 
ministry I have missed two Sundays on account of illness. I have 
never missed a session of Conference, and but one roll call. I can 
truthfully say I have coveted no man’s gold or silver. I have asked 
no favors nor sought any promotions; neither have I permitted my 
friends to seek them for me. I have gladly taken the work assigned 
me and done what I could.” 

This attitude expresses the whole span of Dr. Doran’s life. His was 
a ministry of genuine devotion, and sustained enthusiasm for the 
message of saving grace and the promotion of the Kingdom of God. 
He had the vision and valor of a pioneer; but also the awareness 
of the changing scenes of contemporaneous life; the hospitality of 
mind to recognize the new and the studied discrimination which 
discarded the false and accepted and appropriated the unfolding 
revelations of truth. His confidence in the Gospel made him an 
apostle of hope and good cheer. His love of God became a generous 
and magnanimous rule of thought and speech and action. His 
spiritual growth was continous and gave his personality enduring 
qualities. His life and labors entitle him to a secure place in Minne- 
sota Methodism’s hall of fame. 

Concerning the pioneers and founders of Methodism in Minne- 
sota, Bishop McIntyre once said in florid and impassioned words, 
“They were straight grained men, with the bark on; men to tie to, 
with normal cravings, modest wants, patient spirits, godly characters, 
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rich experiences, heavenly prospects, and divine illuminations. No 
picture-poses for them, but blood-red pleadings to the unsaved; no 
chocolate cream sermonettes, soon ended, but strong homilies on 
the fear and love of God, torn from their heaving souls and flung 
hot into the multitude; believing their words and Jehovah’s thoughts 
wedded in faith would not return void, Methodism was to them a 
military movement. They were under marching orders. 


THAT FIRST CONFERENCE 


That was a momentous day, August 7, 1856, when the Minnesota 
Conference was organized and began its first session. Bishop Mat- 
thew Simpson was the presiding bishop. The hour of convening 
came but the bishop had not arrived. His delay was a brief one. On 
account of low water his river steamer had been grounded. The 
conference, however, proceeded without him—Chauncey Hobart 
calling the men to order. After devotions, John Kerns, a presiding 
elder, was elected chairman and Jabez Brooks, secretary. 

That first conference was organized in Red Wing with twenty- 
eight charter members. ‘They were the men who had been preaching 
and organizing the churches under the appointment of the Wis- 
consin and other conferences, or as missionaries to the Indians, 
“Minnesota Mission” being the designation in the Wisconsin con- 
ference minutes. With the identity of Minnesota as a territory 
established in 1849, it was deemed expedient to create a conference 
autonomous in its responsibility to a frontier society yet an integral 
part of Methodism in America and an expression of its normal 
expansion and growth. The minutes of this first conference record 
1,364 members, 323 probationers in the churches and 851 enrolled 
in Sunday schools. Sixteen young men are designated as probationers 
in the conference, recruits for the ministry on the way to ordination, 
a class more than half the total of charter members. 

Hamline University had already begun its work in Red Wing. 
It opened its doors to instruction the same year its charter was 
granted, 1854, by the territorial legislature. The sessions of the con- 
ference were held in the school’s chapel. 

In the retrospect of these one hundred years, it seems appropriate 
to list the names of those who comprised this first conference. They 
are the men on whom fell the initial task of getting this enterprise 
under way. Their vision and devotion launched this movement of 
Methodism in this state. They sought out the settlement, penetrated 
the forest trails, rode the prairies in summer heat and winter 
cold. ‘They entered combat with evil and promoted righteousness 
in the formative society of those early days. 

Here are the names that have an honored place in that first con- 
ference roll call, and the station from which they came. 
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Members of Conference 
Carlos P. Agrelius..... St. Paul Robert Hoover....Little Falls, 


Be repUcreon. occ er. St. Paul St. Croix, Wis. 
Hons pet oP Pee. Belle Plain John Kerns... ....0...8 St. Peter 
David Brooks.......... Str Paul GerG.  Kiddert”. 20 aeou Mankato 
Jabez Brooks........ Red Wing Dwight Kidder...... Richmond 
S. I. Creighton..... Monticello E. J. Kinney. ce even St. P aul 
Benjamin Christ...... Wabasha 1- M. Kirkpatrick... Red Wing 
RO ea aA IW OT wail a5 Pcl, Ohta carn owner. il =i 
ie. Ben ratte Ames C. Pennock... . Stillwater 
J olen -| Y 

Sa eed. John W. Powell..... Shelbyville 
at Pup ray tom a St. Cloud 

eee ad pet eT Hudson, Wis. inet D Se. Chatfield 
Thomas G. Gunn ..... stu Peter.) Sanuel Spates....... Red Wing 
Chauncey Hobart...Red Wing S. T. Sterrett..... Prescott, Wis. 

~ Norris Hobart...... Rea Wing?) TD. Op VaniSlyket 407). 
hom Hlooper. 0020.4 alc WOH VIE) 5. Kinnickinnick, Wis. 
Probationers 

Lorenzo D. Brown....Lakeville Nelson Moon...... Mantorville 
Cem Fii ton: 7)": Osceola, Wis. Andrew Nelson...... Stillwater 
Alfred V. Hiscock..Mornstown James Peet...... Superior, Wis. 
Timothy Jewett.......... Sylvester N. Phelps.Cedar River 
Galesville, Franpelean, Wis. Samuel Salisbury ....Shackopee 
ove Bellogs a. suleu rt i Esdras; Smithy sicie. 4h Le Sueur 
BAG Spring Valley, Wis. G. S. Stevenson.......Richland 
Richard Mates......... Sunrise John Tedland......... St. Paul 


William McKinley...Northfield Matthias Woodley. ..Red Wing 


The reports of the ministers were received and resolutions were 
adopted supporting ““The Bible Cause.’ The temperance commit- 
tee denounced the evil of drink and said, ‘““We pledge ourselves to 
an uncompromising war against this dire enemy” and “We will 
not give our influence and vote for the election of any judicial, 
state, county, city, or town officer, who is not strictly a temperance 
man.” The committee on slavery “uncompromisingly opposed its 
extension into territories legally free from it” and “we will devoutly 
pray the God of Heaven speedily to remove this great curse from 
the nation.” The conference report on education revealed a keen 
interest, and concluded by saying ‘““The committee is pleased to 
commend the Hamline University to the fostering care, and un- 
wavering support of the Minnesota Annual Conference, with the 
hope that it will accomplish all the good to the Church and the 
world which it now so positively promises.” The conference resolu- 
tions suggested that since population was increasing in the North- 
west and the Church likewise growing and needing supervision 
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“we most cordially and urgently invite our beloved Bishop Simpson 
to make his future residence within the bounds of this conference.” 

The minutes contain this entry “After a pleasant and harmonious 
session of four days the Conference adjourned on Monday after- 
noon, August 10, 1856.” 

Devotions of exultant song, fervent prayer, and joyous spiritual 
fellowship were characteristic of these early conferences. Men came 
from widely separated fields of labor to have their inner strength 
fortified. It was their annual festival of renewal. Hardships and sac- 
rifices had sharpened their hunger for convictions concerning their 
message and for the emotional release of a joyous experience. In 
this first Conference the inspiring influence of Bishop Simpson 
must have been a powerful factor. Though he was delayed in his 
arrival because of low water on the river, he left the Conference in 
a spiritual high tide that swept in and flooded their lives with con- 
fidence and missionary zeal. 

One of the young men who joined that Conference, and later 
became a veteran in it, Wm. McKinley, recalls the blessing of Bishop 
Simpson’s presence and message: 

“Bishop Simpson was then in his prime, physically and mentally, 
and filled and thrilled us with his matchless eloquence. His mission- 
ary address aroused us to the highest pitch of missionary zeal, mak- 
ing us feel the immense obligation and privilege to evangelize the 
nations. His sermon on Sunday on ‘Preach the Word’ was a superb 
example of apostolic preaching. In the afternoon, before the Lord’s 
Supper, his words moved and melted our hearts even more than the 
great sermon of the morning. 

“His sermons and addresses were characterized by simplicity, sin- 
cerity, absence of effort, coming out of his heart as water from a 
spring or light from a star, with a mysterious magnetism which laid 
its spell on mind and heart. At his best, pathos, sublimity, dignity, 
power, human and superhuman, combined to make his preaching 
almost irresistible.” 


METHODISM IN RED WING 
By Gust. E. Freeman 


The history of Methodism in Minnesota records that Missions 
were established by that branch of the Christian Church as early 
as 1837, by the Rev. Alfred Brunson and Rev. David King, at 
Kaposia, which was located about 10 miles below Fort Snelling on 
the West Bank of the Mississippi River, among the Sioux nation of 
Indians. 

Later came the pioneer Missionaries, imbued with the Christian 
spirit and determination to attend to the spiritual needs of the 
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early pioneers. Then came the pioneer Pastors and among them 
the Circuit rider, with his saddle bags, Bible and hymn book. 
They went from place to place, ministering to the sick and needy, 
joined others in the bonds of matrimony, baptizing their children, 
burying the dead as they comforted the living, all with self sacri- 
fice, courage and devotion to the cause of extending the Kingdom 
of God on this earth to its remotest parts. 

White settlements commenced at Red Wing Village in June 1852. 
At that time this district was included in what was then known 
as the St. Peters’ Mission. 

During the spring of 1855, Rev. Chauncey Hobart came from St. 
Paul to Red Wing and preached the first Methodist sermon in a 
Log School House of the Presbyterian Mission. There were at that 
time about 20 white people in the village, all of whom seemed to be 
present. 

On October 17, 1853, Rev. Norris Hobart came to Red Wing and 
held a quarterly conference meeting in a small log house, which was 
the residence of Henry L. Bevans, located near the upper end of 
Barn Bluff. In attendance at that meeting were, Rev. Norris Hobart, 
Rev. David Brooks, Rev. Matthew Sorin, Rev. R. Spates and W. D. 
Chilson. On motion, it was resolved that the Presiding Elder be re- 
quested to employ Rev. Matthew Sorin as a Supply for the Mission 
for the present conference year. 

At this same meeting it was resolved that Rev. Matthew Sorin, 
Rev. R. Spates, W. D. Chilson & T. J. Smith be a committee to take 
preliminary measures for the erection of a Church edifice in Red 
Wing. The Sacrament was administered on the Sabbath at this first 
Quarterly Conference, which was the first Sacrament administered 
in Red Wing by any Methodist minister. 

In November 1853, a class of 24 was organized under the pas- 
torate of Rev. Matthew Sorin, which was the largest class up to 
that time, in the Territory. ‘This event marks the organization of our 
Church. 

Meetings during the year were held in the upper story of a ware- 
house used as a school room and a church. This building was located 
about where the Freight Depot of the C.M. St. P. & P.R.R. Co. now 
stands. | 

In 1854 the class had increased to 39 members. During this same 
year the first Board of Trustees was elected. 

Hamline University, originally located at Red Wing, was char- 
tered by the Territorial Legislature of 1853 and 1854. It originated 
under the patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church and was 
named in honor of Bishop L. L. Hamline. Through the influence 
of Rev. David Brooks, Bishop Hamline made a contribution of 
$25,000.00 to the institution. 

When the University building, located in Central Park, was par- 
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tially completed in 1855, our Church services were conducted in 
the College Chapel until our first Church edifice, costing $11,000.00 
was completed and dedicated in the Summer of 1858. 

On the 2nd day of June, 1859, the tower of our early church, 
which was nearly 100 feet high, went down during a storm, carry- 
ing to the ground nearly the whole building. It was immediately re- 
built at a cost of $1400.00 making the entire cost of the building 
$12,400.00. This was later remodeled and occupied as our Church 
until destroyed by fire in December, 1907. 

The two-story brick Parsonage, belonging to the Church, was 
erected under the Pastorate of Rev. J. H. Macomber in 1877 at a 
cost of $2200.00. 

In the year 1875 the Citizens of Red Wing had the honor of en- 
tertaining the Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Every home was thrown open to members and visitors in 
attendance at this conference, all sectarian differences being ignored. 
On the Sabbath, during this Conference, most of the other Church 
pulpits were occupied by the visiting clergy who were in attendance. 

On Sunday, December 22, 1907, just before time for the morning 
service, fire was discovered in the rear of our Church, and in spite 
of all that was done, the building was destroyed. ‘This was just three 
days before Christmas and the Church had been decorated for that 
Holiday. 

Though our people were without a church home, they were not 
discouraged, feeling certain some way out of this difficult situation 
would arise. The officials of the Episcopal Church very generously 
offered our people the use of their edifice for the evening service. 
This offer was thankfully accepted and services were conducted 
that evening. 

Our members, as a whole, were determined that a new church 
was going to rise from the ashes of the old, and the very next day 
the Trustees met at the office of the First National Bank, when 
J. Henry Cross, E. C. Erb and Peter Kempe were appointed a com- 
mittee to check on the matter of insurance and a suitable place for 
holding services. Later the Trustees took the necessary steps toward 
removing the debris, after the insurance adjustment had been made. 
They also had charge of the preliminary arrangements in the re- 
building of our present Church structure. 

During the time of rebuilding, Church services and other meet- 
ings were held in the Gladstone Hall. 

The organ which still serves us, escaped severe damage and was 
taken down and transported to Minneapolis for repairs. 

When the new building was complete and the organ again in- 
stalled, it was found to be in perfect order and has proven to be a 
joy and comfort to our people through these many years that have 
elapsed. , 
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This organ was the gift of Brother F. W. Hoyt and was dedicated 
Sept. 9, 1887. One Prof. Shuey of Minneapolis, being the organist 
on the day of dedication. ‘This instrument was then described as 
being one of the best of its size. A writer of later time has this to 
say with reference to it and the generosity of its donor. 

“For nearly sixteen years it has helped to sing the praises of God 
and for nearly eleven years its donor has been hearing the heavenly 
music which mortals are not privileged to hear.” 

The newly constructed church was dedicated Sunday, December 
26, 1909 by Bishop Robert McIntyre. 

Rev. H. C. Jennings was in charge of raising funds and the sum 
of $16,000.00 was pledged on that day. ‘The approximate cost of 
the building, equipment and appointments was $37,000.00 and it 
was built durin) the pastorate of Rev. Edward H. Goodell. 

Our membership at present has been augmented by the affiliation 
of those from other church organizations in this vicinity, which 
have ceased to exist. Mention of these churches may prove inter- 
esting at this point. 

The German Methodist Episcopal Church was located at the 
corner of West Avenue and 7th Street, the lot being donated by the 
Red Wing Town proprietors, in the Summer of 1856, for this pur- 
pose. ‘The first Church structure on the above premises was dedi- 
cated the following November. This was the first Church to be 
built and dedicated in Red Wing. Rev. Herman Grosse served this 
charge for ten years and was also its last Pastor. In 1933 Rev. Grosse 
and the members of his congregation became affiliated with our 
Church during the pastorate of Rev. Everett Hall. 

The first Swedish Methodist Episcopal Church was located at the 
corner of Potter and Sixth Streets. It was one of very modest con- 
struction and before completion, services and meetings were held 
there. The seats consisted of boards placed on blocks and for il- 
lumination, one or more members carried lamps from their place 
of residence to be used during evening services. Mr. T. K. Simmons 
and other generous citizens, who were not numbered among the 
membership, made contributions at that time. This church was 
built and organized in the year 1870 under the direction of Rev. 
C. F. Lindquist, presiding Elder of the Swedish District of Minne- 
sota Methodist Episcopal Conference. In 1877 a new church edifice 
was erected at the corner of East Ave. and 7th Street and was used 
by the congregation until dissolved in 1933. A majority of its mem- 
bers united with us. 

With reference to the Featherstone Church, very little is of record, 
but we do find that during the latter part of 1856, Methodist services 
were held at the homes of William Featherstone, Jeremiah Meacham 
and at Mother Wright’s, located on Spring Creek. Later a congre- 
gation was organized in the year 1863 and the Featherstone Meth- 
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odist Episcopal Church built that year and dedicated in 1864. An 
unusual situation in this connection was the number of preachers 
who resided on the prairie at that time. Among them were the fol- 
lowing: The Rev. Peter Akers, Rev. George Akers, Rev. Sylvester 
Thayer, Rev. S. P. Monroe, Rev. John Watson, Rev. Douglas Tandy, 
Rev. Wm. Rice, Rev. J. G. Johnson, Rev. John Dorsey and Rev. 
Norris Hobart. Each of the above named served the Featherstone 
Church as Pastor at various times. In later years the membership 
dwindled and in view of the fact that it was the wish of a majority 
of its members to become affiliated with the Methodist Church 
at Red Wing, the society disbanded and the building and ground 
at Featherstone was sold. After disposal of the property there re- 
. mained a balance of $554.49 in the hands of the Trustees. On Feb. 
28, 1921, Mr. S. T. Featherstone, as chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and after authorization from Rev. Frank Doran, the Dist. 
Superintendent, to whom this matter was referred, delivered to the 
First National Bank of this City a check for the above amount to 
the credit of this Church, the same to be used in defraying the ex- 
penses of remodeling our basement. 

The early Belvidere Methodist Church was a log structure built 
by the German Methodists near the Gaylord Mill in 1862. Later a 
frame building was constructed. Removals, and the use of the Eng- 
lish language rendered it no longer practical to continue. The 
building has now been taken down and some of the members of 
this congregation have affiliated themselves with our Church. 

Records disclose very little with reference to the Hay Creek 
Methodist Church. From the time it was organized and up to the 
time of its close, this charge was served by a Pastor of the Red Wing 
German Methodist Episcopal Church. The organization ceased to 
exist about 30 years ago and the Church building was also removed. 

The Vasa Methodist Episcopal Church was organized at or about 
the year 1860 under the pastorate of Nickolas Ahlstrom. Services 
were held at irregular intervals for several years prior to 1939. In 
that year the Church was closed permanently. The Church and 
Parsonage are still standing and have since come under the juris- 
diction of our Church. 

The Danish-Norwegian Methodist Church was organized in the 
year 1872 with about 25 members under the pastorate of Rev. Arno 
Johnson. It was located at the corner of Potter and Sixth Streets 
just opposite the first Swedish Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
property was purchased in 1874. The society dwindled in member- 
ship owing to deaths, removals, and members uniting with other 
Churches in this city, until the congregation numbered about half 
a dozen, according to history under date of 1902. The remaining 
members united with the Minneapolis and Diamond Bluff Circuit 
and services were held twice a month. Title of the property was in 
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the name of First Norwegian Methodist Church and disposed of 
by its Trustees May 4, 1905. A residence now stands on that plot of 
ground. 

A majority of nearly all of the Pioneer Pastors and members of 
our Church were of New England stock, some coming from Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. Immigration to this country brought many from 
across the seas to make this land of ours their permanent home. 
They came from England, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
and other lands. Some of the early members of our Church came as 
emigrants and many of us stem from these early pioneers. 

From the foregoing affiliations, our present membership is more 
cosmopolitan. We are now a united congregation, we speak the 
same language and have the same hopes and aspirations, with the 
trust and belief that we shall in due time depart for that promised 

land. 

As we, on this 90th Anniversary Celebration, reflect upon the deeds 
of the early pioneers, who by their Christian zeal and unselfish 
service toward their fellow man, in laying the foundation for this, 
our Church, and to the many others who came after them, and by 
their toil and generosity, erected this beautiful edifice, should ac- 
knowledge our gratitude, and should with diligence and pride carry 
on the work they so nobly began and which they have sustained 
during these many years, in order that it may be an inspiration to 
those who follow in our footsteps. 


A HISTORY AND A CHALLENGE 


A Sermon and Historical Sketch prepared by Homer J. R. Elford, Minister of 
The First Methodist Church, St. Paul, on the occasion of the 100th Anniversary 
of Methodism in St. Paul and the forty-second anniversary of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the present edifice, Portland and Victoria. Delivered October 9, 
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The year 1849 has been commonly associated with the California 
Gold Rush. Whole colonies of people left the relative security of 
the East and the southern Middle West in covered wagons and on 
horseback and by boat to reach California in an effort to become 
rich in the things of the world. But all of the pioneers were not 
attracted by the glowing stories which seeped across the mountains. 
Some saw in Minnesota and the rest of the upper Mid-West an op- 
portunity to carve out of this Indian-populated country an Empire 
which would be rich not only in produce from natural resources, 
but rich, too, in great experiences of living. On this Centennial 
Sunday Methodism in Minnesota has just cause to remember with 
thanksgiving the pioneering spirits who were deaf to the call of gold 
and were attentive to the voice of God and established a great church 
in this embryonic community. 
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One hundred-five years ago, in 1844, St. Paul became an appoint- 
ment in the St. Croix mission of the Wisconsin Conference and the 
Rev. M. Hulburt, whose remains now repose in a little country 
cemetery near Stillwater, began to hold preaching services in this 
region. Hulburt established the Methodist church in Stillwater in 
1846. In 1847 a temporary building for Methodist services was 
erected on Jackson Street in St. Paul and on the 31st of December, 
1848, the first Methodist church was organized in this city. Some 
records declare that there were 18 members of that first church. 
Others record that there were but eight, and among them was a 
Negro ex-slave by the name of Jim Thompson. ‘Thompson had 
been the personal servant and friend of a nephew of President 
Monroe who lost his man on a gambling debt to an army officer. 
The army officer had brought him to Fort Snelling in 1827. Several 
years later a Rev. Alfred Brunson had found that Thompson knew 
several Indian dialects and could serve as an interpreter to the 
Indians during preaching and missionary endeavors. Little wonder, 
then, that Thompson was welcomed as a member of that first Meth- 
odist church in St. Paul. A recent article in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press told how Thompson helped build the Market Street Methodist 
church, the first real Protestant church, in this city. That church 
was built in 1849, and was first occupied in October of that year. 
That church was used by the Methodists until 1872. It then became, 
successively, the home of the Swedenborgian congregation, a Gospel 
Mission and the first Catholic church for Negroes in St. Paul. In 
its last years the building was used as an auto shop and in 1925 was 
torn down. 

Fortunately we have in our possession the Minutes of the Meth- 
odist Board of ‘Trustees meeting which voted to sell this property. 
That meeting was held in 1872 in the office of Judge Hascal R. Brill, 
father of the present Judge Brill and of the Misses Alice and Edith 
Brill, of our present membership. That meeting was held on March 
13, 1872. The Board again met on March 27 of that year and it 
was resolved to purchase new church property at Dayton Avenue 
and Third Street. ‘Today that property is a part of the park which 
covers the Selby Avenue Railway Tunnel, just below St. Paul’s 
Catholic Cathedral. ‘The church which was erected on this new 
site in 1873 at a cost of about $18,000 was officially incorporated as 
“The First Methodist Episcopal Church” on April 24, 1872. 

From time to time the question arises, ““Who has the right to the 
name, “The First Methodist Church?’ Perhaps these facts from the 
records on file in the Minnesota Historical Society and with the 
Register of Deeds, will serve to clarify the issue, though we can never 
hope to settle it. 

In 1855-1856 a Methodist church was erected on Jackson Street. 
So far as we know this was the second Methodist meeting house ever 
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erected in this city. (Dr. John E. Bowes, a veteran of the Minnesota 
Conference, whose judgment I highly respect, told me on October 
10, 1949, that there was a period of one year, probably in 1857, 
when services were not held in Market Street church, the congrega- 
tion having gone entirely to Jackson Street church. But after that 
time many of the former members of Market Street returned to that 
edifice and continued services there under the leadership of William 
Edwards.) The record states that in 1857 Cyrus Brooks and William 
Edwards, assistant, came to the churches and St. Paul was no longer 
considered a mission of the Wisconsin Conference, the Minnesota 
Conference having been organized in 1856. In 1858 the distinct life 
of these two churches began—that is, Market Street and Jackson 
Street. Thus, there would seem to be no question but what this, 
the First Methodist Church congregation, traces its lineage farther 
back than any other Protestant congregation in this city, and surely 
farther back than any other Methodist congregation. The Central 
Park Methodist church grew out of the Jackson Street church, the 
Jackson Street church having been a child of the Market Street 
church, the real mother church. 

The Church seems to have grown and to have served the com- 
munity in fine spirit for a period of fifteen years after it moved to 
its new building on Third Street. ‘The record does not reveal any 
items of particular interest, except regular Quarterly conference 
reports which show growth. By 1887 the church was really a large 
church for this community—having some 600 members and having 
in its membership some of the most influential people of the city 
who supported the church in keeping with their means. 

But in 1888 the church suffered a sad experience, one which 
undoubtedly affected St. Paul Methodism and is felt until this day. 
Fortunately the pastor of the church, in the latter part of that 
year, took pains to write a report of the situation to the Quarterly 
conference. We read: 

“In view of recent occurrences it seems advisable as a matter of 
history that a report should be made at this time which should 
cover the actual condition as far as it can be ascertained of the First 
M. E. Church at this date. On Sunday, December 25, 1887, Dr. S. G. 
Smith, the then pastor of the First M. E. Church, announced his 
resignation of the pastorate to take effect upon the following Sab- 
bath. On Sunday, January 1, 1888, Dr. Smith preached his farewell 
sermon, and on Monday, January 2nd, 1888, the present pastor 
entered upon the duties of his office. Dr. Smith immediately began 
the organization of the movement known as “The People’s Church,’ 
taking with him into that movement a considerable number of the 
members of First M. E. Church to whom he gave certificates of 
membership just previous to his resignation. (Among them was 
John Nicols, in whose memory is our one Memorial window. H. E.) 
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This will account for the unusually large number of certificates 
granted during the last quarter. The present nominal membership 
of the church is 260. Of these 20 are entered on the books as absent 
from the city. The financial strength of the church is seriously de- 
pleted, the treasurer reporting that at least 3/5ths of all the subscrip- 
tions have gone to the People’s Church. ‘The Sunday school is al- 
ready reorganized, and is now doing a good work with a corps of 
efficient officers and teachers. ‘The average attendance is about 100. 
The prayer meeting of the church, though small, is evincing a good 
degree of spiritual life....... ” (Signed) F. O. Holman, pastor. 

It was indeed unfortunate that this incident occurred, for it in- 
dicated a lack of cohesiveness among the clergy and laity at that 
time. People’s Church, as many of you will remember, flourished 
for a time, but did not keep going and today even its building is 
gone. First Church rallied from this blow and gained new member- 
ship and continued its important role in the life of the commu- 
nity. 

Very early in the church’s history it appears that the people had 
deep concern for the spread of Methodism in the city. The St. 
Anthony Park Mission received donations. A congregation of 
Methodists known as the Mackubin Street chapel received a great 
deal of help, and in 1896 these people were invited to become a 
part of First Methodist Church. In 1895 the Oxford M.E. Church 
and Epworth M.E. Church had been accepted as parts of the grow- 
ing First Methodist Church with the understanding that a new site 
would be selected soon for a larger church, located more centrally 
for the membership. 

On January 22, 1906, a Plan and Scope Committee was appointed 
to solicit and receive sketches and estimates for a new church. A 
comment is worthy of report, ““The meeting was noted for its 
harmony and enthusiasm in regard to building a new church.” Mr. 
Westfall tells me that the truth is that half of the people were 
really “scared to death” because they had practically nothing with 
which to build a church except faith. At the time of the appoint- 
ment of this committee lots had been selected at Holly and St. Al- 
bans. At a meeting on March 19, 1906, it was reported that a site had 
been selected at Victoria and Portland. ‘The next meeting authorized 
W. P. Westfall to contact an agent and to sell the lots at Holly and 
St. Albans for $3700.00 and the Board was authorized to purchase 
the Portland and Victoria site for $4000.00. 

On June 10, 1906, a Brother Powell, who had been brought in 
from Buffalo, New York, to carry on a fund-raising campaign, con- 
ducted his campaign and raised $27,000 in subscriptions in one day. 
Subscriptions were made in the form of bonds of $36.00 each, pay- 
able at $1.00 per month. Mr. Westfall tells me that Brother Powell 
locked the doors that night and made everyone empty their pockets. 
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Consequently, under such high pressure tactics, only about half of 
this $27,000 was ever paid. 

On June 26, 1906, the Plan and Scope Committee was authorized 
to engage an architect. On September 25, 1906, W. P. Westfall was 
authorized to sell, through an agent, the lots owned at Holly and 
St. Albans for $3500.00, as per an offer. 

It is interesting to look over the budget for the local church at 
that time. Receipts for the Conference year totaled $6,055.47. In 
addition to this $1,623.00 was given for benevolences. The pastor’s 
salary was $2500.00. ‘There were 376 members in the church at 
that time. 

Again the missionary spirit of the church is revealed in the 
record in an appeal from the Olivet Methodist Church for help in 
their work. Later documents show that our church gave them the 
old pews and pipe organ when the Third Street edifice was aban- 
-doned. It was on June 28th, 1907, that a meeting was called to 
authorize the building of the new church at a cost not exceeding 
$75,000. 

The cornerstone was laid on Monday afternoon, October 14, 
1907. During the time the building was gong on services were con- 
tinued in the Third Street church. Evangelistic services were held 
in addition to the regular services. In January, 1908, Rollin Pease, 
Director of the Hamline University Glee Club, was engaged as 
Choir Director. Mr. Franklin Krieger was organist at this time. 

On February 22, 1909, the record states that Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
Elford gave a Pipe Organ to the new church and appropriate reso- 
lutions of appreciation were prepared. 

The new church, this present church, was dedicated on October 
24, 1909. Of those who were then members of Boards and Commit- 
tees at that time only the following persons now are living: Clarence 
H. Slocum,* who was a member of the Board of Trustees and 
Treasurer of the Building Fund, Wm. P. Westfall, member of the 
Board of Trustees and Chairman of the Building Committee, Wm. 
L. Alban, Architect, and A. S. Elford, now of Seattle. A. C. Stevens, 
the pastor at that time, lives in California. Other names are familiar 
to us because of members of their families who are still active here: 
Hascal R. Brill, late father of the Brill sisters; ‘Thos. J. Jarman, 
who passed away only this last spring; Chas. O. Krieger, late husband 
of Mrs. C. O. Krieger, Geo. F. Jennings, late father of Elizabeth 
Jennings, F. J. Clemans, late father of Harry Clemans; A. W. Dun- 
ning, late father of Francis Dunning, and G. N. Hillman, late 
father of Minne Hillman. 

Thus this church was started on its way to the forty years of 
service which is now drawing to a close. Dr. A. C. Stevens remained 
as pastor here until 1911, 2 years after this church was dedicated. 


* Deceased. 
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and then went to South Dakota as a missionary to the Indians in 
the Black Hills. He returned to St. Paul after about four years and 
went to the Trinity Methodist church and was the pastor there when 
that present church was built on Dewey and Marshall. Dr. Stevens 
was followed by J. S. Montgomery, who had been pastor of the 
Fowler Methodist Church, Minneapolis, just prior to its unification 
with the Hennepin Avenue Church. He remained here only a short 
time and accepted a call to Washington, D. C., where he served for 
many years as Chaplain of the House of Representatives. He was 
followed in 1912 by Dr. Charles Nelson Pace, who remained here 
for five years. Under his dynamic preaching and leadership the 
church grew and enjoyed large effectiveness. In 1916 he accepted 
a call to First Methodist Church, Duluth, and J. M. Walters came 
here from Fargo. He was here for but a short time, and in 1918 
was succeeded by Dr. John W. Holland, who for fourteen years 
led this people in their forward march. Then followed Irving Put- 
nam, Theodore H. Leonard, and John Edward ‘Thomas, men who 
are remembered with love by many of our people and each of whom 
made a distinct contribution to the life of this church and to St. 
Paul Methodism. 

It is hardly fair to pass off these last forty years with a bold-stroke 
account of the preachers who have graced this pulpit. How much 
better it would be if time permitted us to draw out some particular 
contribution which each era made! Perhaps we are too close to the 
time to appreciate the contributions made by these men and the 
members of the congregations which followed their leadership. We 
must satisfy ourselves by looking to the present plant and organiza- 
tion and membership; the on-going stream in which we now stand. 
No one of us can do this without becoming deeply aware of the 
fact that we are debtors; we owe so much to the past and those who 
here have worked and prayed; who have worshiped and contributed 
that we might enjoy the Church which now we proudly hail as Our 
Church. 


HISTORIC RED ROCK 
By George G. Vallentyne 


The name Red Rock is a translation of the Dakotah compound 
word Eyah-shaw, eyah meaning rock and shaw red. This name was 
given by the Sioux Indians to a red granite boulder which they 
found lying on the lime stone bank on the east side of the Mississippi 
River seven miles below the center of the city of St. Paul. To the 
Indian it was a great mystery how this granite boulder came to its 
place, as all around it on every side the rocks are lime stone. Ac- 
cording to the Indian’s philosophy, the Great Spirit must have placed 
it there. He, therefore, regarded it with religious awe and for long 
centuries made it an object of worship. This worship consisted in 
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smearing the rock with red paint and presenting offerings of sugar, 
tobacco, skins, pipes or game taken in the chase. Before undertaking 
a war, or even a hunting expedition, the Indians would gather 
about this rock, hold religious exercises and dances, and present 
their offerings. The name Eyah-shaw was also used by the Indians 
to designate the community. The White Man adopted this name and, 
translating it into English, called the place Red Rock. 

In June, 1837, two Methodist ministers, the Rev. Alfred Brunson 
and the Rev. David King, arrived at Fort Snelling to establish a 
mission among the Indians. They were accompanied by James 
Thompson and John Holton, a young farmer from Pennsylvania, 
and his family. James Thompson was a Negro slave whom Mr. 
Brunson had found at Fort Crawford on his way northward. Thomp- 
son was married to a Sioux woman and had some knowledge of the 
language of the Indian people. Mr Brunson, therefore, purchased 
his liberty from a military officer for $1,200 and took him along as 
interpreter. 

Upon their arrival at Fort Snelling the missionaries were invited 
to hold a service for the soldiers. David King preached the sermon 
from Ephesians 5:14, ‘““Awake thou that sleepest and arise from the 
dead and Christ shall give thee light.” It was a characteristically 
Methodist deliverance. The preacher’s words blazed with fervid 
eloquence and his style was exceedingly dramatic; too much so, 
indeed, for the improvised pulpit which, under his repeated blows, 
soon went to pieces, to the great entertainment of his auditors. 
Jacob Fohlstrom, a Swedish soldier, much amused with the antics 
of the preacher, but deeply convicted by the Holy Spirit, was con- 
verted under this sermon, united with the Methodist Church, and 
in due time became a Local Preacher of great usefulness. He was 
married to an Indian woman and his daughter Nancy we will meet 
again. 

After a short stay at Fort Snelling the Missionaries retreated 
southward, following the west bank of the Mississippi River until 
they came to Chief Little Crow’s village which stood on the present 
site of Swift and Co.’s packing plant in South St. Paul. Here they 
opened a mission known as Kaposia, and from this center carried 
on a considerable work among the nearby Indian tribes. Several 
Buildings were erected and for two years the work prospered. 

In 1839 the Rev. Benjamin T. Kavanaugh of Ohio was appointed 
to take charge of this new work. Having some trouble with Chief 
Little Crow at Kaposia, Mr. Kavanaugh withdrew to the east side of 
the Mississippi and built a two-story log house in the forest at 
Red Rock. Here Mr. Kavanaugh lived during the four years of his — 
oversight of the work. Here two of his children lie buried, an 
infant daughter and a little boy. While the father was away on 
an extended journey among his Indian parishioners the little lad 
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was sent to bring water from the river for his mother. He fell 
into the river and was carried away by the current. His body was 
recovered by the Indians two days later at Red Wing and was by 
them returned to the sorrowing mother. Assisted by the faithful 
Indians she placed the lad’s body to rest beside that of his infant 
sister. A little later when the missionary returned he found an empty 
crib in the parsonage and a new grave out under the trees of the 
great forest. 

Dr. Ezra R. Ames, secretary of the Missionary Society, afterward 
elected to the Episcopacy, undaunted by the long journey, paid 
a visit to this new mission field in 1842, but finding missionary 
Kavanaugh away, he had the Indians summoned and, under a 
spreading oak tree, within a few yards of the river, preached the 
gospel to them. Before Dr. Ames got away, however, the missionary 
returned and had the privilege of meeting the distinguished visitor. 

In 1841 John A. Ford came from Illinois and joined the little 
company of settlers. Mr. Ford settled on land in the vicinity and 
soon became an intimate friend of the Holtons. In 1843 he married 
Mary Holton, daughter of John Holton. His two sons, Willis and 
Franklin, lived in the community and were among the best known 
men in the County. 

In 1843, after four years of faithful labor, Mr. Kavanaugh was 
removed and the mission on both sides of the river was abandoned. 
In 1849 the Rev. Chauncey Hobart was appointed the Presiding 
Elder of the Minnesota District with his residence in St. Paul. In 
1852 he visited Red Rock and found some movable property about 
the Mission; this he sold for $150, and the house by the river was 
left to fall into decay. 

In May, 1868, twenty-five years after the closing of the Mission, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Ford, who had known something of camp- 
meetings in his early home, Mr. Holton offered ten acres of his 
land to the Methodist Church for campmeeting purposes. The 
Rev. C. G. Bowdish, Methodist pastor at Newport, to whom the 
offer was made, visited his friend the Rev. Harvey Webb, Methodist 
minister at St. Anthony (now East Minneapolis) and asked his aid 
in establishing a campmeeting. A meeting was accordingly called at 
Red Rock for consultation. This meeting was attended by the Rev. 
Mr. Webb and Mr. Prescott, a layman of St. Anthony, by Mr. 
Bowdish of Newport and a number of the Red Rock people, 
presumably Mr. Holton and Mr. Ford. After some discussion, Mr. 
Holton’s offer was accepted and the plan to establish a Methodist 
campmeeting at Red Rock was approved. The little company knelt 
in prayer under the trees and dedicated the grounds to God and 
asked his blessing on their undertaking. The site chosen was an ideal 
one for such a purpose. 

Articles of Incorporation were immediately drawn up and signed 
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in Parker Paine’s office in St. Paul. The new Corporation was known 
as “The Red Rock Camp Ground Association.” Parker Paine was 
chosen president and A. H. Rose, secretary; both of these men were 
of St. Paul. Under the direction of this group of faithful and enter- 
prising men the first campmeeting was held at Red Rock in June, 
1869. Mr. Holton and Mr. Ford prepared the ground, the Rev. Mr. 
Bowdish was asked to make other necessary arrangements, while the 
Rev. John Quigley, Presiding Elder of the district, was in charge 
of the meeting. The preaching was done by the pastors of the com- 
munity. A number of very clear conversions occurred at this meeting. 
Thus did God place the seal of His approval upon the new enter- 
rise. 

‘ The following year, Dr. W. C. Palmer and his wife, Phoebe 
Palmer, Editors of ““The Guide to Holiness,” were brought from 
_ New York City to assist in the meetings. In the August number of 
“The Guide to Holiness,” 1870, there appeared a letter from the 
Rev. William McKinley of Minnesota, describing this meeting. In 
speaking of the visit of the Palmers he said: “The results amply 
repaid their self-sacrificing devotion in coming so far at this hot 
season to attend a campmeeting. The simplicity of a life of faith and 
‘the beauty of holiness’ were so presented as to dispel all doubts, 
disarm opposition, and win the hearty approval of many who had 
hitherto regarded with indifference, if not hostility, the Wesleyan 
doctrine of full, free, and present salvation.” 

During the years 1871 to 1874 inclusive, the preaching was done 
by the local ministers; in 1875 Mrs. Amanda Smith, the colored 
evangelist, was the principle speaker. ‘Then through the succeeding 
years there followed a long line of very distinguished preachers. 
Among these were: William McDonald, Editor and Publisher; John 
A. Wood, Author of “Purity and Maturity’ and other books; 
Thomas Harrison, familiarly known as “Tommy Harrison, the Boy 
Preacher’; William Nast, the father of German Methodism; Mrs. 
Mary C. Ninde, one of the truly great women of Methodism during 
the last half of the nineteenth century; Chaplain Charles C. McCabe, 
inimitable preacher, lecturer, and sweet singer, afterward elected 
to the Episcopacy; the unique William Taylor, later Bishop of 
Africa; Sam P. Jones, Sam Small, and E. O. Excell. Great sermons 
were heard from Bishops Merrill, Newman, Foss, Fitzgerald and 
Fowler; and from many others whose names are in the Book of Life. 

So great was the growth and popularity of these annual meetings 
that Red Rock Campmeeting came to be one of the great religious 
events of the Northwest. People came from great distances, traveling 
in their farm wagons with their families. They brought their 
cooking utensils and their bedding, and slept in their wagons or 
in tents, and ate their meal in the open. People coming from widely 
separated parts of the country met here and became acquainted. 
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Friendships were thus formed that continued through life. “The 
Red Rock Young People’s Society” and ““The Red Rock Choir’ 
both became famous, and worthily so. The enthusiasm ran high 
and the blessing was rich and abiding. 

In order to keep pace with the rapidly growing work a new 
tabernacle seating 1,500 people was built. This was often found 
too small to seat the eager listeners, it frequently occurring that 
more people were seated upon the grass and under the trees about 
the tabernacle than were housed within it. 

Early in the year 1883 additional land, amounting to fifty-two 
acres, was bought from John Holton. ‘This new property extended 
to the river and the whole was platted. In the same year a new 
three-story hotel was built half way between the tabernacle and the 
river at a cost of $6,500. Before the building was completed, how- 
ever, one story was wrecked by a cyclone, while the other two were 
left intact. This gentle hint from Providence was accepted by the 
Management, who concluded that a two-story building would an- 
swer their purposes; in making the necessary repairs after the storm, 
however, the Management decided to move it to its present site, 
a much more desirable one. A flowing well 450 feet deep was put 
down beside the hotel in its new location, and waterworks were 
placed about the grounds. Many fine cottages were built and the 
grounds were otherwise improved. 

On May 4, 1883, “The Red Rock Camp Ground Association” was 
re-organized and incorporated under the name of ‘““The Red Rock 
Park Association” with C. D. Strong as President. 

High tide was reached in 1886 and the two following years under 
the fascinating ministry of Sam P. Jones of Georgia. He was as- 
sisted in preaching by Sam Small; E. O. Excell led the singing. 
All three were famous, and each a master in his own sphere; their 
fame had preceded them, and unprecedented crowds gathered to 
enjoy the ministry of these great men. Many special trains, and 
many boats upon the river, were needed to carry the thronging 
thousands to and from the grounds. In a single day 20,000 people 
were in attendance; 200 tents were scattered through the woods; 
farmers’ wagons, with families grouped about them, were every- 
where. With great crowds, mighty preaching, and wonderful sing- 
ing, enthusiasm ran sky-high. 

During these great days the expedient of charging a gate fee 
was adopted. The advantages were supposed to be several; an ac- 
curate count of the attendance each day could be had; the necessity 
for breaking into the preaching services with a long and labored 
call for money could be avoided; the financial returns from the 
meeting would be received in cash, and the trouble of collecting 
uncertain subscriptions done away. The gate schedule makes in- 
teresting reading: Children under 12 free, single tickets per day, 
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10c, single teams 15c, double teams 25c, single tickets for term $1, 
family tickets for term (not over 5 persons) $2. 

Through all these wonderful years a group of splendid laymen 
carried this work upon their hearts. No history of Red Rock can 
ever be written without the mention of Parker Paine, its first 
president; A. H. Rose, its first secretary; John Holton, the donor 
of the ground; John A. Ford, J. F. ‘Tostevin, Harry J. Cobb, Robert 
H. Hastey, D. S. B. Johnson, John C. Quimby, B. F. Hoyt, Elias 
Moses, C. D. Strong, Horatio F. Lillibridge, George H. Hazzard, 
Elza S. Abbett, George W. Higgins, George E. Budd, and many 
others. Mr. Budd was for many years secretary and legal adviser. 
Mr. Hazzard had charge of transportation and publicity. For this 
work he possessed a real genius; he knew how to get favors from 
both the railroads and the press. His task was heavy, but it was 
done with fine ability, and with an unwearying industry. These 
great men, not only gave direction to the affairs, but often found it 
necessary to go deeply down in their pockets to provide for the 
deficit existing at the close of the annual meeting. 

Associated with these laymen there were many great ministers 
of God: Chauncey Hobart, Cyrus Brooks, John W. Powell, Samuel 
Spates, G. C. Wells, C. G. Bowdish, John Quigley, Daniel Cobb and 
William McKinley. Later there came into the support of the work, 
W. W. Satterlee, David Morgan, Thomas McClary, W. K. Marshall, 
John Stafford, David Tice, Franklin M. Rule and many others. 

Daniel Cobb was for many years platform manager and director 
of religious services. For this task he had no superior. Possessed of 
a quick wit, a glib tongue, a mighty voice, and great force of 
character, he made a superb general and master of assemblies. He 
could preach, sing, or pray, and under his direction no meeting was 
ever dull; neither was any meeting ever permitted to run wild; he 
was easily equal to any emergency. When Mr. Cobb retired from 
this important place he was succeeded by W. W. Satterlee, and a 
worthy successor he was. His ringing voice, his handsome face, 
his dignity and fine ability made him a great leader. 

The Rev. Chauncey Hobart, historian of Minnesota Methodism, 
in writing of the rise of the work at Red Rock and its amazing 
development says: 

“What the State of Minnesota owes to the Red Rock Camp- 
Meeting Association can never be told. Neither can the waves of 
vital godliness which have flowed out from Red Rock Park, be 
estimated. Churches have been quickened, thousands of consecrated 
lives have gone forth from it to bless the church, to stimulate to 
godliness, to take hold of the work of lifting up the world to Christ, 
and to spread Scriptural holiness all over the land; pastors made 
more diligent and evangelical; new church enterprises undertaken; 
the benevolences of the church advanced; knowledge and virtue 
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increased; God honored and souls saved and sanctified. Who can 
measure the blessings which have come to Minnesota from these 
precious yearly campmeetings, during the past eighteen years? Only 
the recording angel who has measured it can tell. But in the great 
day it shall be made manifest, and in that day with what lustre shall 
the names shine forth of those who by their abundant labors and 
the contribution of their means have enlarged, beautified, and made 
attractive and successful this soul-saving institution of Methodism! 
The names of these honored brethren will not be forgotten in time 
or in eternity. For is it not written, “They that turn many to right- 
eousness shall shine as the stars forever and ever’? 

“And now, with an inclosure of not far from one hundred acres, 
with streets and avenues oramented with cozy, home-like cottages, 
or snowy tents, and prospectively shaded with beautiful trees, with 
a tabernacle unexcelled in the Northwest, for size, comfort, and 
acoustic properties, a fine hotel, a good supply of books by the 
best authors in Christian literature, a grand river frontage, of 
easiest access to several lines of railroad, and with the blessing of 
the Lord crowning all her services, Red Rock Park is a synonym 
for success, for godliness, for enterprise and for wise management. 
Like Mount Zion of old it may be said of Red Rock Park, Beautiful 
for situation, the joy of the State, and of the Church of God in 
Minnesota, is Red Rock Park.” 

Dr. Hobart’s glowing words were written in 1887 when the glory 
and usefulness of Red Rock Campmeeting were at their greatest 
height, a height seldom attained by institutions of this sort any- 
where. These great days, however, soon passed. After the spectacular 
ministry of Sam P. Jones there followed a sharp decline, both in 
interest and attendance. No one could be found who could capture 
the imagination of the countryside as he had done; after him all 
others were tame and commonplace. ‘The decline once begun could 
not be stopped. In 1892 only a few hundred people waited upon the 
brilliant ministry of Samuel A. Keen, and by 1899 the meeting was 
attended by less than one hundred people. ‘The Management, deeply 
discouraged, thought of discontinuing the campmeeting altogether; 
but they had on their hands a wonderful property, expensively 
equipped with everything essential to a great campmeeting. ‘There 
were sixty cottages on the ground, privately owned, besides all the 
valuable buildings and equipment owned by the Corporation. To 
continue appeared to be hopeless, to discontinue disgraceful. What 
should be done? Echo answered, What? 

And here begins a new chapter in the history of Red Rock. In 
1896 Bishop Isaac W. Joyce was ordered by the General Conference 
to take up his residence in Minneapolis with instructions to spend 
two years in Asia. It was not till the fall of 1898 therefore that 
our Bishop began to administer the work here. When he came 
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he brought the Rev. Edmund S. Dunham of Ohio with him. Mr. 
Dunham attended our conferences in the Northwest and gave daily 
addresses on the Holy Life. Later he and the Rev. Leonidas Hamline 
Baker held meetings in Wesley Church and First Church, Minne- 
apolis, and in Hamline Church, St. Paul. Out of these meetings 
grew a litle band of Spirit-filled folk with a very warm living ex- 
perience crying out for holiness teaching. In order to hold these 
people to Methodism Bishop Joyce organized the Minnesota Pente- 
costal Association and placed it in charge of two St. Paul pastors: 
the Rev. Peter Clare, pastor of Hamline Church, was its first Presi- 
dent, and the Rev. W. C. Sage, pastor of Bates Avenue Church (now 
the Holman Church) was its first Secretary. 

Bishop Joyce’s further object in creating this Association was “‘to 
spread Scriptural Holiness over these lands” and to promote the 
doctrine of Entire Sanctification, without the preaching of which 
Mr. Wesley said, he found that the spiritual life of his Societies 
languished. Meetings were held monthly, and under Mr. Clare’s 
wise direction these people were guided in their effort to lead a 
truly Spirit-filled life. Guidance they very much needed for though 
their zeal was great, their knowledge and experience were not 
sufficiently developed to enable them to meet the temptations 
peculiar to their new state. It was soon discovered that this new or- 
ganization was destined to meet a very real need in the life of 
Methodism in the great Northwest. 

In 1900 the Red Rock Park Association, under whose management 
the work had been carried on for thirty years, did not care to take 
the responsibility of undertaking to conduct a Camp-meeting. They, 
however, invited the Minnesota Pentecostal Association to come in 
and occupy the grounds and buildings and use the equipment free 
of charge, provided they would be responsible for the conduct of 
the meeting, and the payment of the bills. This generous offer was 
accepted. 

The meeting was held with Mr. Dunham and Mr. Baker as the 
Evangelists. Mr. Harry J. Cobb, an official of the Red Rock Park 
Association, managed the hotel. The attendance was small but it 
was the beginning of a new day and the meeting closed on Sunday, 
July 2, with great victory. This arrangement worked so well that 
it was continued. In 1901 and again in 1902 Mr. Dunham and Mr. 
Baker were in charge. Each year witnessed a most encouraging 
growth in numbers, power, and interest under the faithful ministry 
of these good men. 

In 1903 the Rev. Henry Clay Morrison of Louisville, Kentucky, 
made his first visit to Red Rock as the Evangelist in charge. The 
singing was directed by “Ihe Pentecostal Male Quartette’ com- 
posed of students from Hamline University. Fine lads they were, 
and their work was of a high order. This meeting was perfectly 
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wonderful. Such preaching most of us had never heard. In breadth 
of thought, aptness of illustration, eloquence of speech, dramatic 
and forceful delivery, Morrison proved himself to be a master in 
the pulpit. The power of his preaching was overwhelming; under 
it many hearts were smitten, faces went white, and the altar was 
crowded with seekers, many of whom were convulsed with weeping, 
while some were prostrate. The power of God was manifest as it is 
seldom seen. Sinners were converted; lukewarm Christians were 
awakened and renewed; while upon many the Holy Spirit came 
“purifying their hearts by faith.” Many preachers came into the 
experience of full salvation. 

Encouraged by the phenomenal results of this very great meeting 
and by indications of greater success in the future the Minnesota 
Pentecostal Association, in consultation with Bishop Joyce, incor- 
porated under the name “The Minnesota Pentecostal Association of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.” The articles of incorporation are 
dated in St. Paul, July 27, 1903, and are signed by George G. Vallen- 
tyne, H. F. Ackerman, William A. Shannon, Arthur A. Graves, and 
Alexander Adams. The officers of the new Corporation were: Peter 
Clare, President; H. F. Ackerman, Secretary; William A. Shannon, 
Treasurer, all of them Methodist ministers. 

Being now a Corporation, and competent under the laws of the 
State to hold property, the Minnesota Pentecostal Association began 
to look with covetous eyes upon this historic old Camp Ground, 
so dear to the heart of every Methodist. Upon being approached 
the Red Rock Park Association agreed to lease the grounds, build- 
ings, and equipment to the Minnesota Pentecostal Association for 
the period of ninety-nine years, the consideration being that the lat- 
ter should pay the back taxes against the property, which then 
amounted to something more than $9,000. This arrangement was 
consummated and the County Commissioners with a truly Christian 
generosity accepted $300 in payment of all back taxes, and agreed 
to exempt the property from taxation in the future, on the ground 
that it was used for religious purposes only. And so it came to 
pass that the Minnesota Pentecostal Association became the legal 
successor of the Red Rock Park Association, and fell heir, not only 
to one of the finest camp grounds in the United States, but also to 
memories that are sweet and traditions that are glorious. 

When the Minnesota Pentecostal Association took over the 
grounds they found the graves of the Kavanaugh children inclosed 
by a neat iron fence which had been erected by the Children’s 
Missionary Band. ‘The graves were originally marked by a few small 
boulders that had been carried by ‘‘Aunt Nancy,” a half-blood Sioux 
woman, daughter of Jacob Folstrom, of whom mention has been 
made. “Aunt Nancy,” as a child, had been a member of a class of 
little girls that met with Mrs. Kavanaugh in her home to receive 
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instruction in the Bible. She was well acquainted with the early 
history and traditions of Red Rock and in her old age she returned 
to visit the scenes of her childhood and communicated to Mrs. 
Sarah Shepherd interesting information concerning the early days. 

Then, too, the log cabin built by Mr. Kavanaugh was still stand- 
ing though in a ruined condition. In 1909, after having a life time 
of 70 years, it was taken down and moved to a site on the camp 
ground, where it was placed on a stone foundation, and put in good 
repair, that it may be preserved for future generations. It now 
bears the name of “Kavanaugh Cottage” and is regarded with affec- 
tionate interest by all who behold it. 

The granite boulder, Eyah-shaw of the Sioux Indians, had been 
moved by the Red Rock Park Association from its original site 
near the river to a location midway between the river and the 
tabernacle, where it rested beneath the spreading branches of a 
beautiful oak. 

All the buildings on the ground were in need of repair, for 
the simple reason that, for more than a dozen years, their upkeep 
had been neglected. Wherever one turned he met with signs of decay. 
To undertake to put all these buildings once more in good con- 
dition was an enterprise requiring the expenditure of much money 
and labor. To lead in this great task God gave us three remarkable 
men, who in turn filled the office of Superintendent of Grounds; 
they are Joseph Hogue, Joseph Harkness, and Jacob Berger, an 
Irishman, an Englishman, and a German, good men and true, 
Methodist ministers all. Differing in many things they were alike 
in this: They were all possessed of an indefatigable industry and a 
driving energy that knew no weariness. Always without sufficient 
hired help, they toiled with their own hands; early and late they 
were hard at it. With equal facility they served as painters, car- 
penters, house-movers, cabinet-makers, surveyors, agriculturalists, or 
landscape-gardeners. Under their tireless hands buildings were re- 
painted, re-roofed, and otherwise remodeled. They wrecked old 
buildings and built new ones. They toiled with the shovel, the hoe, 
the mop, the broom, the hammer, the saw, the scythe, and the paint 
brush; and if there be any other kind of labor essential to putting 
things right on a neglected camp-ground it can be safely affirmed 
that these energetic men became acquainted with it. The result 
was very soon apparent in the greatly improved condition of both 
buildings and grounds. These men have laid us under an obligation 
which far exceeds our poor power to pay. Their reward, however, 
is secure. 

And here we stop. Be it understood that this is not a history of 
Red Rock; to write such would require a considerable volume. It 
_is simply an attempt to gather up, before they are lost, some in- 
teresting facts that have to do with the origin and development of 
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a work that has held an honored place in the life of Methodism, 
and indeed of Christianity, in the Northwest for more than half 
a century. It is a book of beginnings, and deals almost entirely 
with the happenings of the long ago. Some other day some good man, 
some man of parts, may feel himself moved to carry this little 
sketch down to date, and give an account of the doings of the last 
score of years. In the meantime this must serve. If the reader 
shall find it worth while it is well; but if he shall find it dull and 
good for naught he can accord it, at least, one word of praise: 
It is brief. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF METHODISM IN 
SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 


By John Walker Powell 


Born in Blue Earth City in 1872, my early childhood was spent 
in various villages and rural communities within fifty miles of 
Mankato; followed by five years in Lyon County, and thence back 
again to the original home-land preempted by my father as early 
as 1855, which has remained to this day the heart of these recollec- 
tions. 

Early Minnesota Methodism revolved around three distinct cen- 
ters of gravity. The first naturally was the Twin Cities, the seat of 
both territorial and state government. The second embraced the 
southeastern counties, with Winona and Rochester as the principal 
focal points. The third radiated from Mankato eastward to Waseca, 
_ south to the Iowa border, north to Le Sueur and west to the early 
beginnings of prairie settlement. I propose to sketch in broad out- 
line the development of these areas as it impressed itself upon my 
boyhood. 

In the days when the rivers provided the most effective medium 
of transportation, it was inevitable that Mankato should become a 
metropolis. The early immigrants were chiefly German, followed 
later by a strong Welsh contingent, and eventually supplemented 
by the Scandinavians. In territorial days thriving villages had sprung 
up along the Blue Earth River, and west on the Minnesota to Sleepy 
Eye. These suffered greatly in the Indian wars of 757 and ’62, but 
with the removal of the Sioux a new era of prosperity dawned. One 
of the three State Normal Schools was established here after the 
War, and early in the 70’s Dr. D. C. John, recently transferred to 
the Minnesota Conference, was appointed President. Two of my 
sisters studied there with the Class of ’77, and in 1880 I myself 
spent several months as a pupil in the Primary Department. I shall 
never forget the thrill of marching for the first time into the Assem- 
bly Hall and actually hearing a piano! Dr. John’s residence stood 
just back of the Methodist Church, where he and his family always 
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occupied a front pew. I recall one hot midsummer Sunday when 
the Minister, Elder James Door, was getting on to “Fifthly,” when 
one of Dr. John’s youngsters leaned forward and in a tone of despair 
called out: “Brother Door! Brother Door! Dog-gone it, why don’t 
you quit!’”’ Needless to say, the sermon ended abruptly. Elder Door, 
a stout man, simply sat down and shook like a bowlful of jelly! 

Dr. John’s home unfortunately caught fire that summer and 
burned to the ground with most of its furnishings, including an old- 
fashioned square piano. As a small boy, I was greatly intrigued by 
its frame and strings, half-buried in the ashes. Dr. John left that 
Fall to become President of the newly-opened Hamline University. 

A few miles east of Mankato lay the little village of Eagle Lake, 
and here my father was appointed in ’77. It was a delightful com- 
munity, and our two years there were happy ones. I shall never 
forget the first Christmas, with a huge church Christmas Tree in 
the town hall; when Brother “Billy” Phelps, the village grocer, 
(his wife used to cut my hair), disguised as Santa Claus in a mask 
and buffalo coat, beat time with a corn-popper while he sang “Old 
Daddy Grimes” and distributed the family Christmas presents. ‘The 
corn-popper fell to my mother, and I was given a candy peach with 
green leaves and pink cheeks. It rested on our mantel for months, and 
I was fascinated with its texture and soft colors. On that Christmas 
morning we were awakened at daybreak by a noise on our front 
porch. When father opened the door, there stood a huge porker, 
duly dressed and frozen stiff, a Christmas gift from a farmer parish- 
ioner. 

There was an out-appointment at a tiny settlement known as 
Smith’s Mills, perhaps a couple of miles up the railway from the 
village, and father and I used to borrow a railway hand-car to ride 
over for an afternoon service. Janesville, quite a thriving town, was 
also included in the Circuit, and there a camp-meeting was held 
for a week in the summer. One of father’s assistants on this circuit 
was an Englishman with a fine Cockney accent, named John Gimson, 
a local preacher who had been a hard drinker in his youth, but 
whose conversion was thorough and his Christian character above 
reproach. He was a gifted exhorter, and we were all very fond of 
him. I remember that he promised me a Bible if I would learn the 
Catechism—and gave it to me anyway! For many years he was a 
chosen friend. 

A few miles west of Mankato, where the Minnesota River, flowing 
south-eastward from its source in Big Stone Lake on the Dakota 
border, makes its big turn to the northeast to join the Mississippi, 
was a thriving settlement taking from the River its name, South 
Bend. It was peopled largely by Welsh settlers who fanned out on 
both sides of the Blue Earth—mostly Prices, Evanses and Joneses— 
among whom we had many friends, we ourselves being of Welsh 
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lineage. Chief among these was Rev. R. D. Price, who was born in 
Wales, was admitted to the Wisconsin Conference in ’54, and later 
transferred to Minnesota. I can never forget his towering figure, his 
coal-black hair and beard, and his friendly smile as with broad 
Welsh accent he always greeted me as “Johnny Pool.” 

But I want especially to speak of the “Spring Island Neighbor- 
hood,” seven miles from Mankato on the Blue Earth river, where 
my father bought an eighty-acre farm in the heart of the Big Woods 
which was our center of gravity as long as he lived. The River, 
flowing north from the Iowa border, here makes a sharp turn to 
the east and splits on a long, low islet of sand and rocks, terminat- 
ing in a huge granite boulder as big as a house. Several springs of 
clear, ice-cold water, strongly impregnated with iron which stained 
the rocks with rust, give it its name, “Spring Island.” Huge bluffs 
of raw yellow clay line the left bank of the river, but on the right 
are fertile bottom-lands over-hung by timbered hills; the home of 
sugar-maple, basswood, elm and oak. Perhaps a quarter of a mile 
below the Island, the Blue Earth turns north in a vast sickle-curve 
of a mile or more, whence it flows south, again east, and finally 
north to its junction with the Minnesota under Sibley Mound, now 
Mankato’s largest and loveliest park. 

A broad upland plain, extending for many miles, crowns the river 
bluffs on the right hand. The whole Blue Earth Valley was largely 
depopulated by the Indian uprising of the early Sixties, but after 
the Civil War the tide turned back, and the towns along the River 
grew and prospered. It was at this time that a little colony of rather 
unusual character settled on the table-land encircled by the winding 
course of the Blue Earth above described, and taking the name 
“Spring Island Neighborhood.” 

One of the prime movers in this settlement was Elder B. Y. 
Coffin, who had transferred from the Indiana Conference to Minne- 
sota in ’59, but had temporarily “located” in ’62. At the close of 
the Civil War he and his brother Edward bought adjoining farms 
at Spring Island, and in ’67 my father rented the “B.Y.Place” for a 
year. About the same time his brother-in-law Robert Shannon sold 
his farm at Shelbyville and bought in this new neighborhood, bring- 
ing with him his three youngest sons. His only daughter had married 
Rhode Crandall, an Infantry Captain of the War, who bought an 
adjoining farm. In ’74 father followed their example, and purchased 
eighty acres in the big bend of the river. 

The most substantial citizen of the new “Spring Island Neighbor- 
hood” was a sturdy New England farmer named Caleb Leavitt, who 
purchased a quarter-section adjoining that of B. Y. Coffin, in the 
very heart of the District. He was a skilled nursery-man from the 
vicinity of Boston, Massachusetts, and brought with him not only 
a thorough knowledge of farming and horticulture, but also many 
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varieties of fruit-trees and shrubbery which meant much to his 
neighbors. He was a tall, stalwart figure, with graying hair and beard. 
His wife was a tiny, sweet-faced woman, a lady born and bred. She 
was a skillful house-wife, a notable cook, and she could make flowers 
grow out of cobblestones! The rooms of the log farmhouse were 
laid with her own rag carpets, and drawn or braided rugs of her 
own making, and were always scrupulously neat. A “whatnot” filled 
with New England trinkets occupied one corner, and beside it lay 
a big conch-shell with which she called the men from the field at 
supper-time. Even as a child I wondered how so small a body could 
house such tireless energy or accomplish so much work. Her voice 
was low and soft, and her sweet dignity would have graced any 
drawing-room. She became my mother’s closest friend. They had 
three sturdy sons, one of whom eventually married one of my sisters. 

One of Farmer Leavitt’s first acts was to donate a substantial 
corner of his farm, in the very center of the neighborhood, as the 
site for a schoolhouse. Here the neighborhood Sunday School met 
every week at ten o'clock, and itinerant preachers, whether Method- 
ists or not, were welcome whenever they put in an appearance. 
Prayer-meetings were held every Thursday evening, whatever the 
weather. 

Practically all the farmers of the neighborhood were in general 
of the same substantial character. A number of them, including 
the Coffins and the Shannons, sold out in the next fifteen or twenty 
years. Their place was filled by Germans from Missouri, or newly 
arrived Scandinavian immigrants. 

My father’s farm lay, as I have said, in the great Sickle-loop of 
the river, where the hills cut across the bend. The hill-sides and 
bottomland were covered with timber. We took full advantage of 
the heavy growth of sugar-maples, and every spring the whole family 
addressed itself to sugarmaking. It was out of this that a heart- 
breaking tragedy darkened our home in the second year of our stay 
on the farm. In the spring of ’76 my ten-year-old brother, (named 
Judd for father’s young assistant at Blue Earth was was killed early 
in the Civil War), went down with father and our seven-year-old 
sister Carrie to the sugar-bush. While father was busy starting his 
fire for the boiling-down of the sap, the children wandered off 
to the river a dozen rods away, where the spring freshet, carrying 
down great masses of ice and drift-wood, had swelled the stream 
to its second banks. With childish eagerness they sought to measure 
the depth of the water with willow branches, when Carrie lost her 
balance and fell into the boiling torrent. Judd’s screams brought 
father as fast as he could run, but already the hungry water had 
swept the tiny body away. ‘Though the neighbors dragged the river 
for days, no trace of her could be discovered, and “no man knoweth 
her sepulcher unto this day.” 
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I think my father never recovered from the agony of that expe 
rience. As for my mother, she used to take me with her (I was three 
years old), and sit for hours on the river bank, facing the great 
bluffs of yellow clay across the stream, brooding over her grief while 
I filled my baby hands with spring blossoms, blood-root, hepaticas 
and violets. 

Across the river and a scant mile and a half above Spring Island, 
directly onthe line of the St. Paul and Sioux City Railway, lies 
what is now Minneopa State Park, taking its name from a very 
lovely water-fall where a small creek plunges into a fifty-foot gorge. 
In the days of which we are writing, an attractive site perhaps a 
half-mile above the Falls was laid out for the Minneopa Camp- 
meeting, which met here every June for many years. It occupied a 
natural amphitheater shaded by tall oaks and maples. A timber plat- 
form was set up at the foot of the slope, the slanting roof of which 
was carried back to cover a shanty known as the ‘Preachers’ Tent,” 
for the accommodation of visiting brethren. Tents were pitched in 
a semi-circle back of the plank benches, which would seat two or 
three hundred auditors, and at the back of the park was set up a 
big tent for class-meetings, children’s services, and the like. 

The Presiding Elder of the Mankato District was sponsor and 
general manager, and the preachers from miles around shepherded 
their parishioners to these services. The camp-meeting lasted usually 
for a week. Sunday was always the big day, when a hundred or more 
timber-wagons and buggies from miles around parked about the 
grounds. ‘There would be a “‘love-feast’”’ in the morning, and usually 
a children’s meeting in the big tent. At 10:30 the Presiding Elder 
would preach his most effective sermon, after which the Com- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper would be observed. The visitors ate 
their picnic dinners, and at three o’clock one of the ablest preachers 
in the District would occupy the pulpit. ‘The sermon was always 
followed by an “exhortation,” and penitents were urged to the 
“mourners’ bench.” ‘The evening service always climaxed the day, 
and usually a goodly number of converts would be gathered into 
the fold. Monday morning would bring the farewell love-feast, after 
which the people broke camp and stored their luggage for the return 
home. 

Then the Presiding Elder and the Preacher-in-charge took their 
stand at the head of the line, and one by one, the entire throng, 
men, women and children, would shake the leaders’ hands and then 
take their own place in the line, until everyone on the grounds had 
bid farewell to everyone else, embracing one another with tears— 
the Methodists were ever an emotional folk—while the air rang 
with Hallelujahs, and the Campmeeting was over until next year. 

‘There were several other camp-grounds in the Mankato District, 
but none were so popular or so well-attended as Minneopa. Child 
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as I was in those days, I shall never forget the thrill of those gather- 
ings, nor the kindly friendliness of such preachers as the Hobarts, 
the Lathrops, Chaplain Macomber, and twenty others whose names I 
could mention, whose sermons and exhortations thrilled even a 
child’s heart. 

A most important factor in the expansion of Methodism, and one 
which the present generation can scarcely realize, was the fact that 
northern and western Minnesota were just entering the pioneer 
stage, at a time when the older sections of the state had become 
firmly established, and their pioneer days were past. St. Paul and 
Minneapolis had already attained metropolitan standing. The 
smaller cities, from Red Wing and Winona on the Mississippi 
to Mankato and Sleepy Eye on the Minnesota, to St. Cloud and 
Brainerd on the upper Mississippi, and including Rochester, Owa- 
tonna, Faribault, Austin and Northfield in the southeastern counties, 
were all well-established, thriving towns, with substantial and well- 
built churches, high-grade educational institutions, and carried an 
air of permanence. ‘The men and women who had founded them 
had grown old, and many had passed away. A younger generation 
of energetic and cultivated leaders had arisen to take their place. 

It was far otherwise amid the tall timber of the north, or on 
the broad prairies of the west. From Pine City to Brainerd, and 
north to the Canadian border, stood dense pine forests, the seat of 
a thriving lumber industry, but with few towns and fewer churches 
and schools. The next twenty years would see this whole region 
reclaimed and populated. 

The opening of the western prairies to settlement had begun in 
the middle Seventies, but it was only the southern third of the state 
which was affected. Even here one could travel a hundred miles and 
not see a tree, save for a few poplars and cottonwoods along the banks 
of the streams or on the shores of the scattered lakes. The prairie 
country had been opened to settlement, and the homestead laws 
had been formulated in ’76, and in addition to the younger genera- 
tion from the eastern counties, thousands of Scandinavian and 
German immigrants swarmed into this region in the next dozen 
years. | 

Once more the writer must draw upon his boyhood recollections 
if he is to picture adequately the conditions on this new frontier, 
or the hardships which confronted the Methodist itinerants who 
carried the Cross to the scattered communities. 

In ’78 my oldest brother and one of my sisters homesteaded a half 
section in Murray County, near the southwestern corner of the 
State. My father at the same time filed on a “tree-claim” in the same 
vicinity. Homesteaders were required to plant groves of willow, 
cottonwood, soft maple or other rapidly-growing trees. A tree-claim 
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could be secured at a nominal price on condition that a certain 
acreage of trees be planted and fostered. 

I spent three happy months here in the fall of ’79. A branch of 
the “Omaha” railroad was being built from Heron Lake, on the 
main line, across to Pipestone, and construction had reached a 
point about half a mile directly south of our little whitewashed 
cabin. The construction crew set up a sleeping-tent in our front 
yard, and my sister furnished food for the engineers. 

My entire boyhood had been spent in the Big Woods, and the 
“wide-open spaces” of the prairie fascinated me. At night, twinkling 
prairie fires lit up the whole horizon, and day or night, the scent 
of burning grass was in our nostrils. The stubble-fields teemed with 
prairie-chickens, and in the early morning one could hear their 
“boom-boom-boo”’ on every side. Countless wild geese and ducks 
haunted the sloughs, and there was no lack of game for the table. 
A number of big white “‘sand-hill” cranes dropped down from time 
to time, perhaps a mile from the cabin, but it was impossible to 
creep up on them closer than a half-mile. There was always one 
standing guard as a sentinel while the others fed. But one was hear- 
ing constantly their eerie cry, shrill and quavering, floating down 
from a faint speck far up in the blue. Antelope and coyotes might 
be seen any day in the hills. 

This section of the state was known as “the Heights of Land,” and 
is a continuous water-shed. From the twin lakes Traverse and Big 
Stone, midway up the Dakota border, the Red River of the North 
flows to Hudson’s Bay, while the Minnesota wends its long course 
across the state via Mankato to join the Mississippi at St. Paul, and 
eventually empty its waters into the Gulf of Mexico. 

The famous Pipestone Quarries, for centuries a sacred ground to 
the Indians, were some fifteen miles west of us. The “Mountains of 
the Prairie’ imagined by Longfellow are in reality only a low range 
of hills running westward from Heron Lake, and about a mile south 
of us. The highest point in this range was known as Buffalo Bluff. 
It was a look-out point for the Indians, and its summit was crowned 
by a good-sized mound on which they built their signal fires. Be- 
side the mound lay the outline of a buffalo, made out of cobble- 
stones partly embedded in the earth. More than once that fall I 
tramped across to climb the bluff and study the interesting figure 
beside the mound. Forty years later I visited the spot, but the 
trampling cattle had scattered the stones, and one could only guess 
at the outline. 

Such were the prairies sixty-odd years ago. To-day great groves of 
towering trees mark every farm in the region, amid hundreds of thriv- 
ing towns, and it is all but impossible to convey to the present 
generation what the primeval prairie was like. 

In the early Seventies the building of railways westward had al- 
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ready created a number of towns in the western counties, some of 
which rapidly grew into small cities. In ’76 the Mankato District of 
Methodism extended to Pipestone and Luverne, on the Dakota 
Border, as well as to Tracy and Marshall farther north. ‘The Fergus 
Falls District was created to serve not only the Red River Valley, 
but to reach across the border into Dakota to include Fargo, Mandan, 
and other neighboring towns. The Conference of ’77 was held at 
Fargo. A couple of years later the Dakota Conference was created, 
and everything west of the Red River was returned to its local 
- leadership. 

The Conference of 1880 was presided over by Bishop Foss, newly 
appointed Resident Bishop for Minnesota—the first time such an 
office had been established. ‘he Bishops were “General Superin- 
tendents,’ who conducted the sessions of the various conferences in 
rotation. Bishop Foss fixed his home in Minneapolis. When the 
appointments were read my father, who had spent twenty-five years 
within fifty miles of Mankato, was assigned to the infant villages of 
Tracy and Walnut Grove. 

Our household goods were gathered together and we were ready 
for the move, when on October 15th a terrific blizzard swept south- 
ern Minnesota, blockading the railroads for several days. When 
finally we boarded the train at Mankato, for fifty miles in the 
deep cuts the heaped-up snow drifts darkened the car windows. One 
of my sisters was married and lived on a farm a few miles from 
Walnut Grove, where she and her husband met us at the train, to 
take mother and the two small children home for a few days while 
father was finding a dwelling-place on his new charge. When he 
arrived at ‘Tracy he found that there was not even a vacant shack 
in the village. More than that, the town was only three or four 
years old, and already had two churches, a Presbyterian and a Con- 
gregational. He was told that there was no room for a third. He 
promptly replied that he had been appointed by the Bishop, and 
he intended to stay. He found an open shed on the sunny side 
of a granary, and here he set up a bed and a cook-stove, hung carpets 
across the front, and started housekeeping. With his own funds he 
bought enough lumber to build an eight-by-sixteen shack on the 
lot which the Methodists had purchased for a church. As soon as 
it was enclosed he sent for mother and me. With the help of a 
young Irish farmer of the neighborhood, Tom Dooley by name, we 
tacked building-paper around the walls, both within and without, 
and moved in. The bed was on the floor at one end, the cook- 
stove and a corner-cupboard at the other and the kitchen table in 
the middle. An evening or two later he and I shingled the shack 
by lantern-light, and there was a raging blizzard the next morning. 

In December my brother drove over from his claim in Murray 
County thirty miles away, and helped us erect a twelve-by-sixteen- 
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foot house, attached to the lean-to shed. It was neither sided nor 
shingled, but it afforded shelter, and my small brother and I every 
night climbed a ladder nailed to the studding, to sleep on a mattress 
laid on the floor, a warm flat-iron, wrapped in a newspaper, at our 
feet to keep us from freezing. We usually awoke in the morning to 
find fresh snow on our coverlet. 

That was the “Winter of the Deep Snow” which R6lvaag wrote 
about in Giants in the Earth, and it is still a legend in the western 
counties. Long before Christmas the snow-drifts were ten feet 
deep in the streets. Churches and schools were closed. The railroad 
was completely blocked to Sleepy Eye, and we did not see a train 
from the first of January to the first of May. One could walk on the 
drifts in the street and look into second-story windows, or along 
the railroad with one’s hand on the telegraph wires. ‘The citizens 
commandeered the coal in the railroad coal-house, and even the 
snow-fences along the tracks. Many of the families depended on the 
hay-stack for fuel. 

Every three or four weeks a sally of a dozen or more men would 
break through the drifts to Sleepy Eye—taking a week or more for 
the journey—to bring back flour and sugar, and perhaps a hog 
or a side of beef, and what was more important, the mail from the 
outside world. ‘There was also a small lake a few miles south, 
with quite a substantial grove of cotton-woods and “poppies,” and 
here also teams would break through from time to time, despite 
blizzards, to bring back fuel. 

Boy as I was, I could not but be impressed by the cheerful courage 
of the townspeople. ‘They got up amateur theatricals for sport. 
Father preached on Sunday afternoons in the hotel dining-room, 
and between blizzards he would walk on the snowdrifts the seven 
miles to Walnut Grove to minister to the people there. More than 
once during the winter the thermometer dropped to thirty-five 
and forty below zero, but the town carried on. The blizzards stopped 
in April, but the cuts along the railway were filled to the top with 
solid ice, and weeks were required to open the road for traffic. As I 
recall, it was about the first of May that the first train came through, 
and the whole town gathered at the station to greet it. 

We remained in Tracy two years, and at the end of that time 
Father had built a Methodist Church and finished the parsonage. 
Needless to say, he had won the respect and affection of the entire 
community. 

One of the principal citizens of Tracy was John Lind, agent for 
the government Land Office, and later to be distinguished as lawyer, 
congressman and personal representative of President Wilson to 
Mexico. A cousin of ours, Andrew Shannon, conducted the village 
drug-store. Many of the friendships made during those two years 
have continued unto this day. 
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Tracy was fundamentally a railroad town. It was a Division Point 
on the Northwestern, which extended through Marshall to Water- 
town in Dakota, while a branch line turned southward to Fort 
Pierre. 

In the Fall of ’82 we were sent to Marshall, twenty miles farther 
west. It was the county-seat, and boasted a population of some three 
thousand. We stayed in Marshall for three happy and fruitful years, 
and I think that in all my experience I have never known a more 
worth-while community. Not only the townsfolk, but the surround- 
ing farmers and their families, were of unusual character and 
background. Here were no crude frontiersmen who had sought 
escape in the wilderness from the demands of the established social 
order; but a community of energetic, capable men and women, not 
lacking in culture, laying foundations for an ever-growing intellec- 
tual and spiritual commonwealth. Several times in recent years I 


have been called back to Marshall for a lecture or a commencement 


address, and always I have come away with renewed pride and satis- 
faction over the place which the comrades of my boyhood have made 
for themselves under the responsibilities of an expanding civiliza- 
tion. 

At the expiration of the three year time limit then placed on the 
Methodist Itinerant, my father was returned for the third time to 
Blue Earth City. His chief accomplishment during this term was 
the building of a beautiful church which still stands as his monu- 
ment in the community. At the end of another three year term he 
was appointed to Pipestone, where he remained for only one year. 
In the meantime I had grown to high-school age and begun my 
studies in Mankato. When the family moved to Pipestone I entered 
Hamline University as a sub-freshman. At the next Conference a 
kind-hearted bishop appointed father to Newport, where I would 
be in commuting distance. 

I have outlined the experiences of these years at some length, to 
bear witness to the kind of men and women, in and out of the 
Ministry, who made up the New West of Minnesota. One could 
name twenty prairie towns which were born of the expansion begun 
in the Eighties, and which in point of culture, business stability 
and value to the Commonwealth, deserve a place alongside the 
established cities of the older sections of the state. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF METHODISM IN 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


By W. A. Shannon 


It is difficult for the modern visitor to the Mesabi Iron Country 
today to visualize the Range of the Eighteen-Nineties. He finds 
splendid public highways reaching everywhere. Public schools 
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equalled in few parts of the world are to be seen in every mining 
community, while the larger towns display educational institutions 
equipped with the best facilities that money can buy. Splendid 
public buildings, substantial business blocks, magnificent hotels 
are found on every hand. 

Some of us remember the time when the vast stretches of mining 
property and townsites were covered with stumps and underbrush of 
supposedly worthless cut-over timberland. Rev. A. L. Richardson 
who did valuable preliminary work on the Range in 1890-91 will 
tell his own story. To those who enjoy the present advantages it 
may be of interest to note some of the changes which have been 
made. 

When I became Presiding Elder of the Duluth District in October, 
1891, I found twenty-two organized charges and several prospects. 
The territory included all of Minnesota north of Taylors Falls on 
the southeast, Elk River on the southwest, and east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Ely and Grand Rapids were deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to require early attention. 

First Church Duluth under the leadership of Dr. C. H. Stocking 
was erecting the splendid building they now occupy. Oneota was 
taking steps soon to replace the little frame church so long occupied 
by them, the first Methodist church to be built on the Minnesota 
side of the Bay. Lester Park congregation were nicely ensconced in a 
beautiful church which was destined to go up in flames before they 
had it paid for. 

This article is to deal principally with the newer charges north of 
Duluth. 

Preliminary visits were made to Grand Rapids, January 3rd and 
to Ely February 4th, 1892. Both places presented fine openings for 
permanent work. On February 5th, going in from Mesabi Station 
with the tote-team, we held our first service on the Mesabi Range 
in the dining-room of the Biwabik Mine. Mr. John E. Merritt, 
superintendent of the mine, gave us a most cordial welcome. 

Shortly thereafter, I sent a young preacher, W. R. Gaylord to 
look still further over the Range. He remained for but a few weeks, 
having accepted the charge at Two Harbors. In May, W. H. Easton, 
a student from Kingston College, applied for work during the sum- 
mer vacation. He was appointed supply pastor for the entire Range. 
Brother Easton did splendid work. He walked over six hundred 
miles during the summer preaching in such places as opportunity 
afforded, and secured names for prospective members. In June, I 
walked with him from Mesabi Station on the east to Grant (later 
called Mountain Iron) on the west before there was a railroad or 
wagon road of importance anywhere, except logging roads. We 
held services in lumber camps and homes every night from Sunday 
till Friday, making over seventy miles on the round trip. This pre- 
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liminary survey gave assurance of the importance of this vast terri- 
tory to the future of our church. Following are the fields entered. 
In the interest of historical accuracy, however, it may be well to 
record the method in use at that time to establish new Methodist 
Episcopal churches and properly incorporate them. 

For many years all church property in Minnesota Methodism was 
deeded to the Trustees according to the Discipline “to be held in 
trust’’ for the local church. In process of time, laws were adopted 
by the State Legislature which, because of this “trust clause” in- 
validated the title. For the purpose of rectifying this defect, members 
of our church secured the adopting by the State Legislature of a 
new form. 

I may state that of the more than fifteen new churches established 
during my six years on the District, all were organized according 
_to this new formula, and deeds of property were made direct to the 
local corporation and the instrument of incorporation as well as 
the deed to property were recorded in the records of the county 
in which they were located. 


Grand Rapids 


Early in 1892, Rev. F. H. Feetham, a local Deacon, belonging to 
the First church Duluth was appointed Supply Pastor at Grand 
Rapids and La Prairie. Mr. Feetham proved to be a good preacher 
and organizer. For three months he gave regular Sunday services, 
then being a business man, he was compelled to be released. In 
May, Rev. W. J. Knott, a fine young Canadian preacher was ap- 
pointed in his place. Under Mr. Knott’s leadership, a church was 
organized and I was able to announce in my first Annual Report, 
“The contract has been let for a $1,300 church in Grand Rapids.” 
Brother Knott was returned for a second year and in may second 
Annual Report I recorded, “At Grand Rapids a church was built 
at a cost of about $1,300. The debt of $400 was raised by subscrip- 
tions and the building dedicated on the evening of June 9th, 1893. 
The depression of that year to a considerable extent affected the 
payment of these subscriptions, but later I was personally able to 
secure assistance from lumbermen holding interests in that vicinity, 
and most of them were made good. 

This church during all the years I was connected with it did 
excellent work. It was necessary to use Supplies often but never, 
for any considerable time was the church without a pastor Rev. P. S. 
Ingersoll was appointed Supply Pastor shortly after Conference in 
1893. His record there was excellent. At the Fourth Quarterly 
Conference he was recommended for admission on trial in the 
Annual Conference, and the action of the Conference indicates 
that he was so received. W. H. Robinson, a young member of the 
Conference served faithfully during the years from October 1894 
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to October 1896. Rev. John Treloar, a Supply, was pastor the last 
year of my term, and statistics he reported show a membership of 
seven Probationers and thirty full members, a church and parsonage 
with but $305 indebtedness. When we remember that much of the 
time covered by this review was in a period of National depression 
not unlike that of the past seven years, 1930-37, I feel that the 
Grand Rapids enterprize was worth a better future than was ac- 
corded it. 


Ely 


On a subsequent visit to Ely, I found a growing demand that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church establish permanent work there. ‘There 
were a number of Methodist families in the town, and we were 
permitted to hold services in a school building. Early in the spring 
of 1892, Christopher Alderson, a student preparing for the ministry 
at Upper Iowa University, Fayette, applied to me for Supply work 
during the vacation. He was a nephew of Dr. Solon Bronson of 
Garrett Biblical Institute, and of Mrs. S. B. Warner, wife of one of 
the leading members of our Conference. Mr. Alderson was ap- 
pointed to Ely where he did faithful work until the opening term of 
college called him back to his studies. Incidentally he took back 
with him as a student at Fayette one of the bright young men of 
Ely,—E. C. Prout, who later returned to Minnesota and became 
one of the staunch members of the church at Eveleth. In due time 
the proper steps were taken and a church established in Ely ac- 
cording to the Methodist formula. My brother, David M. Shannon, 
was transferred from the Montana Conference and appointed pastor 
at Ely at the Session held in October 1892. Lots were secured and 
steps were taken to erect a church to cost about $3,500. The build- 
ing was completed but before it could be paid for, the great depres- 
sion of 1893 struck. The mines were shut down and we were left 
with many bills unpaid. Just when things seemed the darkest, the 
Superintendent notified me that a company of wealthy stock holders 
of the principal mine, would be in Ely on a trip of inspection at a 
certain time. I took a night train from Minneapolis and was on 
hand at one o'clock the next day. I made bold to introduce myself 
and told the story of our struggling church. Ex-Governor Flower 
of New York was the man to whom I appealed. He turned to the 
company and said, “Gentlemen, that church” pointing to our 
building, “is greatly embarrassed with debt. Get out your pocket- 
books!” ‘The result was a collection of nearly $200.00. With it we 
were able to settle the most pressing bills for material and work. 
Thus the faithful members were able to carry on. In spite of the 
depression, the statistical report of that year shows that Ely had 
obtained a church property, including lots worth $600, valued at 
$3,750 on which was paid $2,006 cash. A debt of $1,157 remained. 
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For the year 1893-94 Ely was placed under the pastoral care of 
Arthur McCausland of Soudan. Fine work was done in both charges. 
The church debt was reduced that year by $458. 

E. L. Jaquish, a Supply, was sent to Ely for the year 1894. His 
report shows that $800 was paid that year on the debt, and for 
ministerial support, $641. Brother Jaquish was returned for a 
second year, and did equally good work. 

At the Session of our Conference held in Anoka, October, 1896, 
Bishop Warren appointed E. A. Cook pastor at Ely. Brother Cook 


- gave efficient service for two years and added much in giving solidity 


to the charge. 
Biwabik 


At the time of my visit of inspection with Brother Easton in June 


1892, a townsite called Merritt was being cleared on the shores of a 


beautiful lake some two miles from Biwabik mine. We had inside 
information that this would not be the permanent town in that 
region, so we deferred taking steps to organize there. When a few 
months later, the town of Biwabik was put on the market we were 
ready. Rev. George P. Watson was Supply pastor. An organization 
was effected, lots were donated by the townsite company and a 
neat church costing about $2,000 was erected. ‘The Board of Church 
Extension made a donation and loan. Through the liberality of 
Mr. C. C. Merritt and his associates, the enterprise was financed. Dr. 
Robert Forbes dedicated the building in February 1893. It was 
the first church of any denomination built on the Mesabi Range. 
Some months later, a partially constructed church was moved from 
the town of Merritt to the town of Biwabik and completed by the 
Congregationalists. 

Meanwhile in May, 1893, it seemed best to have additional men 
in the field. Accordingly George P. Watson was transferred to 
Mountain Iron and Hibbing. R. Bamford, a student of Kingston 
College, Ontario, was appointed Supply pastor at Biwabik for the 
summer vacation. W. H. Easton returned for a second summer’s 
work and was appointed Supply pastor at Virginia. Each of these 
young men did fine work until compelled to return to their studies 
in the fall. : 

Early in the fall of 1893, E. L. Jaquish was sent as Supply pastor 
to Biwabik, and did faithful work throughout the year. At the 
Conference in Duluth in 1894, Bishop Foss appointed Perry S. 
Ingersoll to Biwabik, and his report at the end of the year showed 
that he had made good. My private record book reveals that at 
every Quarterly Conference, Brother Ingersoll gave a written report, 
and that the salary of pastor and Presiding Elder were paid in full, 
a thing rarely shown in the new churches on the Range amid the 
depression of those days. 
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Mountain Iron 


Mountain Iron was the first town on the Range to be reached 
by the Duluth, Mesabi and Northern Railroad. A number of 
Methodist families were early settlers in the town. A Sunday School 
had been in operation for two years. When the townsite was cleared, 
and put on the market, the nucleus of a Methodist church was 
already there. Proper steps were taken to incorporate according to 
Methodist formula, and lots for the church were donated by the 
Company, and deeded to the corporation in due form. The Board 
of Church Extension made a donation and loan, and the contract 
for a church to cost about $2,000 was let. This was early in the 
spring of 1893. 

The work had progressed so favorably that we were hoping to 
dedicate it in July. But to our great sorrow a forest fire swept down 
on that part of the town June 18th, and completely destroyed the 
building. Fortunately it was well insured. George P. Watson had 
been in charge throughout the year. “The Little Bishop,” Brother 
Watson was familiarly called among his friends, always gave faithful 
supervision to the task in hand. He served them for the rest of that 
Conference year. 

W. J. Knott was appointed Supply pastor for the year 1893-94. 
The local ‘Trustees, after paying all outstanding debts on the church 
that was destroyed, out of the Insurance money, expended $271.48 
in building a small parsonage near the center of town. There still 
remained but $154 with which to begin a new church building. 

A.R. Merritt, John Gill, C. Cushman and James H. Hooper, were 
appointed to take steps toward building another church. 

Virginia 

At the time Mr. Easton and I made our trip of exploration in 
June, 1892, the townsite of Virginia was just being cleared. Its 
central location on the Mesabi Range ensured for it from the first, 
a measure of importance not then visible in any other place. And 
the fact that the Mesabi Mountain mine as well as other valuable 
iron properties were nearby, made certain the future of Virginia. 
We studied the blueprints and tentatively selected a site for a church. 
Other visits to the place convinced me that my first impressions were 
correct. Brother Easton gave such attention to the place as he could, 
spread out as his services were over the entire Range. After his re- 
turn to College, Brother Geo. P. Watson did similar work during 
the Fall and Winter. By early Spring, of 1893, it was evident the 
time had arrived for aggressive work. A Board of Trustees was 
organized and incorporated. The first thing now was the selection 
of lots. ‘The manager of the townsite would give only one twenty- 
five foot lot to each denomination desiring to build. I succeeded in 
the getting the President of the Company personally to give an- 
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other lot. Just about that time, Mr. Alfred Merritt came into pos- 
session of a lot and at once agreed to deed it to our church. Thus 
the present site came into our possession. 

About this time the question of disposing of the old First Church 
building in Duluth was being considered by the Trustees. I asked 
for it and they readily agreed, on condition that we take it down 
and remove its material to Virginia to be used in building the new 
church. The Merritt Brothers, owners of the Duluth, Mesabi and 
Northern Railroad, transported the material free of charge. The 
Board of Church Extension granted a donation of $250 and a loan 
of $750. Mr. W. H. Bunton, a contractor belonging to Asbury Church 
was given the contract for the new enterprise. In my report to the 
Conference in 1893, I made this entry: The terrible forest fires that 
swept away almost the entire town of Virginia June 18th did not 
_ burn our church then in process of erection. For three days the pas- 
tor, Brother W. H. Easton and the contractor, H. W. Bunton, with 
such hired and volunteer help as they could get, fought desperately 
to save it. The town has arisen from its ashes, and for the second 
time in its history of nine months has a population of about two 
thousand. But her people are too poor to pay for their church, 
hence we must defer dedication for another year. Ihe church was 
dedicated August 19, 1894, by Dr. Forbes, the pastor and the Presid- 
ing Elder. 

In August the Board of Church Extension sent a draft for the 
$1,000 they had promised. But because of the financial depression, 
at that time at its worst, not a bank in Duluth would cash it. I was 
obliged to return it and have currency sent by express. One day, 
money in hand, a company consisting of Dr. E. D. Huntley, acting 
pastor of First Church, Duluth, and his wife, a number of other 
ministers and their wives, and Mrs. Shannon and myself were 
granted the courtesy of the use of Alfred Merritt’s private car for a 
trip to Virginia. While the party under the direction of Brother 
Easton were visiting the mines and seeing the sights of the town, I 
spent the time with the building committee and the contractor in 
paying out the $1,000 in the most needed places. The church was 
duly completed and opened for services but was not to be dedicated 
until a year later. Brother Easton having done faithful work during 
the summer, returned to college in October. For a short time during 
the Conference year 1893-94, A. L. Tainter acted as Supply but was 
followed for the balance of the year by A. L. Richardson and Geo. 
S. Parker. It was during Brother Parker’s short stay that the par- 
sonage was purchased and moved to the rear of the church lot. In 
spite of great difficulties, substantial progress was made this year. 
For the first time, Virginia appears in the statistical column of the 
Year Book. It reported five members, one Local preacher, one 
Sunday School with seven officers and teachers, and forty-one 
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scholars, one church valued at $2,500, one parsonage valued at 
$1,000, and having paid on building parsonage $578, and on debts 
$710, a total debt of $1,476 remained. For the short time they were 
here, Brother and Sister Parker did excellent work. 

At the Conference held in Duluth October, 1894, O. J. Gary was 
appointed Supply pastor at Virginia. He had been attracted to 
Northern Minnesota by the reports of the terrible forest fire that 
destroyed 800 lives and swept away the town of Hinckley September 
Ist of that year. Being well-fixed financially and single, he wanted 
to do work for the Lord. He was willing to take any place where 
he could do good. For two years, he did excellent work and gave the 
church standing in the community. Being a brother of E. H. Gary, 
later to become head of the United States Steel Corporation and 
being a man of genuine Christian character, a good preacher and 
organizer, he left his impress upon the whole Iron Range Country 
when he went away. 


Hibbing 

The town of Hibbing, destined to be the largest and richest on 
the Mesabi Range, is first mentioned in Methodist church history 
when in my annual Report to the Conference of 1893, I refer to the 
fact that in May of that year I had relieved George P. Watson of 
the care of Biwabik and McKinley and had appointed him to 
Mountain Iron and Hibbing, “the latter a new and very promising 
town.” During that summer Brother Watson made frequent visits 
to Hibbing. At first it was necessary for him to walk. 

I remember a very interesting story he told me of one of his 
trips over the trail in company with another man. It was during a 
time when forest fires were threatening everywhere, and the sun 
was obscured by smoke. As they were walking along, suddenly a 
black bear came out of the woods just in front of them; it seemed 
to want to be friendly. It trotted along in front of them for several 
miles, apparently afraid of the fires. Presently the sound of thunder 
was heard, and promise of rain was evident. Immediately, Bruin 
took notice. Rising upon his haunches he sniffed the air, looked 
around in every direction and then trotted off into the forest. 
Evidently he felt that since the rain was about to set in, the danger 
from forest fires had passed and he no longer needed the com- 
panionship of his traveller-friends. 

My own first visit to Hibbing was in the summer of 1893. As yet 
the townsite was but partially cleared but it was evident that we 
should take steps to build a church in the near future. My record 
book shows that A. L. Johnson was appointed Supply pastor at 
Hibbing, and he began his work March 14, 1894. A Quarterly 
Conference held July 19, 1894, indicates that a Board of Trustees 
was appointed consisting of J. O. Smith, David Miller, Andrus Mer- 
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ritt, E H. Glover, and A. L. Johnson. No report was made to the 
Conference that year. At the session of our Conference in 1894 at 
Duluth, A. F. Butters was appointed Supply pastor at Hibbing 
for the ensuing year. He went to the field and did some work but 
no permanent results were reported at Conference that year. But 
Bishop Fowler, at the Conference session October 1895 appointed 
that veteran church builder, A. F. Thompson, to Hibbing. I quote 
from my Annual Report of 1896, “A fine property consisting of a 
church and parsonage combined was dedicated at Hibbing. The 
_ lots donated by the townsite company are valued at $600 and the 
building cost about $1,800. Great credit is due A. F. Thompson, the 
pastor, through whose wise management the cost of the entire enter- 
prise was all provided before the day of dedication. A fine congrega- 
tion and Sunday School gathers every Sunday. ‘Through the efforts 
of the pastor’s wife, an organ was donated free of cost to the new 
society.” 

At the Conference in Anoka in 1896, Bishop Warren sent Geo. 
E. Satterlee to Hibbing. Three Quarterly Meetings during the year 
were attended by me and I was fully convinced that his pastor, 
Geo. R. Geer, and his quarterly Conference at Little Falls made 
no mistake when, Sept. 22, 1894, they voted a license to preach, to 
the young business man, Geo. E. Satterlee. ‘Thereby they made it 
possible for me to appoint him supply pastor at Royalton, and paved 
the way to a ministry of wide usefulness not only in the Northern 
Minnesota Conference but also in a Kansas Conference. With the 
reading of the appointments at the Fergus Falls Conference in 1897, 
my official relations with Hibbing came to a close. 


Eveleth 


During the pastorate of O. J. Gary, the friends of the Methodist 
church in Eveleth, especially those at the Fayal Mine, became in- 
terested in the erection of a church in that community. Steps were 
taken for proper organization, and incorporation. Lots were donated 
and the Board of Church Extension made the usual donation and 
loan. A nice little church was erected. I quote from my report in 
1896: “At Eveleth a neat church 36 by 36 feet was erected, carpeted 
and furnished throughout at a cost of about $1,400. The success 
of this enterprise was due largely to Brother Gary of Virginia. One 
hundred dollars remaining unprovided for, were subscribed on the 
day of dedication and the church has entered upon a prosperous 
career. ““Eveleth is in the center of a population of about 1,500 
people. A fine congregation and Sunday School have been gathered 
a church of about 20 members organized, and a flourishing Epworth 
League instituted. Since March Rev. L. F, Merritt has supplied 
them on Sunday and has done an excellent work.” , 

Brother Merritt was appointed to Eveleth by Bishop Warren 
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and soon another neat little church was erected at Sparta. Sub- 
stantial progress was made throughout the year, and at the Session 
of 1897, C. H. Stevenson was appointed pastor. 


Proctor 

The town of Proctor was early designated as a promising field 
for our church. Dr. Forbes then pastor at Asbury, Duluth, was in- 
terested from the first. The Railroad Company placed a day coach 
at our disposal as a place for holding services. For several months a 
regular appointment was maintained under the supervision of the 
Presiding Elder, different pastors of the city taking turns in preach- 
ing. ‘Then, as population increased, services were held in a store 
building. I quote, “A beautiful church was dedicated on September 
21st, 1896, by Bishop Warren at Proctor. It cost about $700 and 
together with the lot which was donated is worth $1,000. ‘Through 
the wise management of Dr. Forbes who had charge, no debt re- 
mained to be raised. It stands in the midst of an important suburb 
of Duluth.” It is a pleasure to report that throughout the years 
Proctor as the headquarters of the Duluth, Mesabi and Northern 
Railway has had a steady growth, and has been served by some of 
the strong men of the Northern Minnesota Conference. 


Indian Mission 

I quote from my first annual Report, “A visit to the village of 
Wakem-up’s Band of Chippewa Indians has revealed a very hopeful 
outlook for mission work among this long neglected class.’’ The 
list of appointments announced at Minneapolis in 1893 by Bishop 
Ninde, contains the name, “Indian Mission, John Clark, pastor”. 
Brother Clark had been a Presbyterian Missionary among his race 
in upper Michigan. With his family he soon found a welcome 
among the church members of his people at Wakem-up Bay. Three 
times each year, I used to visit these people. When the little steamer 
upon which I made the trip up Vermillion Lake (a journey of 
70 miles round-trip) the people would be at the landing and greet 
me with a song in the Ojibwa language. After a stay of several 
hours during which a preaching and Communion Service were 
held, and frequently a Baptismal Service, I would start on my re- 
turn journey while they stood on the shore singing “God Be With 
You Till We Meet Again” in their own language. 

A comfortable log-house was furnished for Brother Clark and his 
family. A neat hewn-log church was begun. I quote again from my 
second Annual Report, “The work of our Indian Mission has 
been fairly prosperous. Rev. John Clark, an educated Chippewa 
was appointed Supply. He entered upon his work about November 
Ist. Already he has left his impress upon the people. Mrs. Clark 
has gathered the children of the village into a school and con- 
siderable progress has been made. About thirty of the adult Indians 
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partook of the Sacrament at our last meeting.” Soon after Con- 
ference, I had the extreme pleasure of dedicating the church above 
referred to. Under the leadership of Frank Porter, men of the church 
got out the logs and hewed them and constructed the little building 
with almost no expenditure of money. One hundred dollars was 
donated by the Board of Church Extension with which the roof, 
doors and windows were provided. At the time of dedication, a debt 
of sixteen dollars remained unpaid. I asked them how many would 
give me one dollar toward the payment of this obligation. Hands 
went up all over the room. Presently my congregation began to 
vanish and I wondered if I was going to be left alone, but soon they 
returned each laying a dollar on the table until we had $25.00. 

We dedicated the church with gladness and joy. To but few con- 
gregations of my district did I come with a consciousness that more 
real good was being accomplished and more satisfaction to myself, 
than the visits to the Indian mission afforded. We held several 
camp meetings during my term and one particularly leaves a vivid 
picture in my mind. A boatload of church people from Soudan came 
up one day and we held two distinctive services; one a song service 
and the other a testimony. In our service of song the white people 
sang the first verse in the English language and then the Indians 
would sing the second verse in the Ojibwa language. Then in the 
service of testimony, a white person would speak and Brother Por- 
ter, the Indian leader, would interpret in the Chippewa language. 
Then someone of the Indians would speak and Brother Porter 
would tell us the English of what had been said. Brother Clark was 
assisted in this camp meeting by Rev. ‘Thomas, a full blood Chip- 
pewa Indian from Michigan and much good was accomplished. On 
our way back to Tower, a gentleman from a distant state, the presi- 

dent of a college out west who was spending his vacation in the 
_ vicinity and joined in the day’s outing said to me, “This has been 
one of the most interesting days I have ever experienced”, and I 
felt sure he was correct for the day impressed me in the same way. 

The government had recently decided to gather up all the scat- 
tered bands of Chippewas in Minnesota and transfer them to the 
Nett Lake Reservation. At the time of my last visit to the mission, 
we made an 80 mile canoe journey to visit the Nett Lake Reserva- 
tion. On consultation with the authorities at that place, I found a 
very strong desire that our mission work be established among the 
natives there, and I recommended to the Conference that the 
future work of our Indian Mission be carried on at Nett Lake and 
White Earth Reservations. 


International Falls 


I cannot close this sketch without some reference to the Rainy 
Lake Country. The list of appointments at one time included Rainy 
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Lake And Koocheching, later called International Falls, with W. T. 
Milliken Supply pastor. Information came to me that the town of 
Koocheching was destined to have a permanent future. About that 
time I received a letter from W. T. Milliken, a young Canadian 
preacher stationed at St. Francis just across the Rainy River. Mr. 
Milliken wanted to enter the work on the American side. I had 
at my disposal a small sum of Missionary money and I arranged 
with him to open an appointment. Ultimately it was found I had no 
Charge on my District that would support a married preacher. Op- 
portunity came to him to enter the work of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, and he bade good-bye to his Methodist friends. 


MEMORIES FROM A PROSPECTOR’S PACK SACK 
By A. L. Richardson 


It happens that I have served a long time in the Methodist Min- 
istry and that I have been honorably retired. We have made our 
home in the Lewis and Clark National Forest in Montana, where 
very similar forests reminded us of our early home in Minnesota. 
‘The war emergency drafted us for further service in the Ministry in 
a delightful community. All this has given me the impulse to re- 
think all of the fellowships and the impulses and influences that 
have gone into the shaping of my life. Here, in Duluth, above every 
spot on earth, I look back upon friendships and events which have 
deeply impressed upon me the tenor of my thought and the con- 
victions of my soul. Among my souvenirs I have kept all these years 
is the old Minnesota pack sack that became my forest home in 
prospector days. ‘Tonight we will open it and take out of it some 
of its memories of the long ago. 

I arrived for the first time in Duluth on May Ist, 1890. Soon 
afterward my father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. I. J. Richardson 
arrived with my sister Alta, now Mrs. Duane Wheeler and my 
brother Arthur. My father became “Uncle Jim” and my mother 
“Aunt Pamela” and all of us cousins to more relatives than we had 
known to exist. My father’s mother and Grandma Merritt were sis- 
ters. We were one of many families that had been attracted to Min- 
nesota by kinship with the Merritts. Like most of the others we took 
up a temporary residence in the old hotel, to graduate from there to 
the newer Merritt Block and later to homes along the slopes of 
the old Oneota hills. 

We lost no time in affiliating ourselves with the Oneota Church. 
John E. Lathrop was then the student pastor. It worshipped in the 
old building of 48th Ave. W. It was the original, erected by the 
Oneota ‘Townsite Company as a “Schoolhouse and a place for min- 
isters of all Denominations to preach the gospel to the inhabitants of 
Oneota and neighboring settlers.” The bell was a gift of W. B. Ray- 
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mond of Chicago. .. “Rev. James Peet, a Methodist minister, came 
in 1857 and remained until 1861.... “Afterwards Rev. James Pugh 
also a Methodist came and stayed for a year or two.” ...... 

“There were no church organizations prior to 1869,” so reads the 
record made by Judge Carey. Mrs. Etta Wheeler Merritt told me that 
Jerome Merritt was the first teacher and that she was among the first 
pupils to attend. The elder Merritts often told of rowing Mr. Peet 
to preaching points around the Bay to Superior. 

An excerpt from the pen of Mr. August Larpentuer, an old time 
St. Paul fur trader reads: “In 1843 the white population taken alto- 
gether in that vast territory that now includes the great states of 
Minnesota, the two Dakotas and Iowa and all that country across 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Coast did not exceed 300 souls.” 
If the population did not increase more than ten fold, there were 
not more than 3000 in 1857. Methodistically it was then all in the 
Michigan Annual Conference. We were in the St. Paul District of 
the Minnesota Conference in 1890 and Robert Forbes was our 
Presiding Elder. 

The outside world was remote so far as our pioneers were con- 
cerned. Yet no part of the world felt the impact of it more. In 1857 
James Buchanan was inaugurated President of the United States. 
“55-40 or Fight” had been the campaign slogan. Our Northern inter- 
national boundary was in dispute, and war with England seemed 
inevitable. It was averted only by the firm and conciliatory handling 
of it by General Winfield Scott that it went into arbitration instead. 
By mutual agreement Emperor William of Germany was made the 
sole arbiter. Both countries agreeing to abide by his decision— 
neither country was above power politics. Settlement in the West 
had Washington’s hearty approval. The nation was pamphleteered. 
The resources of the West were exploited to the limit. “Gold” as a 
strong point, with the creation of great and important harbor cities 
to spring up, was hardly less stressed. And Duluth was pictured as a 
city of Destiny. ‘The temper of the times was creating deep loyalties 
and deeper prejudices. ‘Then the war between the States broke to 
intensify it still more. Here, at the head of Lake Superior watched 
the finger-like terminus of the lake, and organized and laid out town- 
sites while it was still Indian country and whites only squatters. No 
wonder that in 1890 they were still calling each other names. 

Judge Carey, in speaking of pioneer Duluth, says: “The settlers 
were law abiding and Christian people. ‘They lived without churches 
for fifteen years but not without preaching; without doctors and 
lawyers but not without medicine and law.” ‘Then he tells about 
the panic of 1857 and the “‘fish and potato years.” I have heard a 
lot about those fish and potato years. I have always tempered them 
somewhat in my mind. Perhaps they weren’t so bad as they sound. 
I well remember a Sunday in the fall of 1890—I went to church as 
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usual that day and arrived at about the time when the Sunday school 
closed and milled around the church door while the arriving con- 
gregation was bunching up there. Just then a deer came down from 
the hill and without haste walked on down and into the bay. 
Not knowing any better I went on into the church and took my 
seat in the Richardson pew. The church, to my surprise, did not 
fill with people; the choir loft was empty and no preacher came to 
the pulpit. Presently the church filled up and the service began, and 
proceeded in order to the close. I never did know who bagged that 
deer, but I do know that the Richardsons had venison for dinner 
on Monday. It didn’t delay the service more than fifteen minutes. 

Duluth was in the game country. Deer, moose and an occasional 
herd of caribou still came down the hill on old, well beaten trails. 
Not very far back, in country easily accessible to hungry hunters, 
partridges were so plentiful and so tame that they could easily be 
taken. Wild fowl, ducks and geese, in countless number, frequented 
the waters of the upper bay. Berries sprung up quickly on slashings. 
Besides I never noticed anything puny about the Merritt boys. 
Wheelers looked husky. The Halls and Harry Randall and the 
Keenes and the Gordons were no easy pushovers. ‘The Browns were 
able to sit up and take nourishment. I never heard them complain 
except that they did occasionally find it inconvenient to cook with- 
out salt. Their loudest complaining was of flies, mosquities and “no- 
see-ems”’. Their bitterest complaints rested upon the black gnats. 
They, the gnats, were the worst and most unprincipled pests on 
earth. Doubtless those panic days were very hard indeed, but it took 
more than panic to them. They were as much at home on water as 
on land, and they never learned how to take hardships lying down. 
What is better still, it was a principle with them that when one had 
plenty no one suffered want. 

In the fall of 1890, Lucien F. Merritt was appointed Pastor of the 
Oneota Church. Under his leadership the church enjoyed great pros- 
perity. A beautiful edifice was built to care for the needs of the 
fast growing community. After his death it was renamed in his honor 
—‘The Reverend Lucien F. Merritt Memorial Church’. In time 
the industrial growth of this part of the city crowded it out and 
made it unsafe for children to attend. The statesman like District 
Superintendent, Dr. M. P. Burns, arranged for the uniting of Oneota 
with Asbury, which was in like manner crowded out. The merger 
was completed under District Superintendent A. H. McKee, and 
given the name of Central Avenue. On the site of The Memorial 
Church there is not a marker bearing Uncle Lucien’s name. In the 
hearts of those who knew him and in the hearts of their children 
is a never failing Memorial to the gentle and loving Man of God. 
In 1897, when I became pastor, there were still 75 of my relatives 
listed as members. 
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In September of 1890, I was engaged to teach school at Mesabi 
Station, better known as Mile Post 74 on the Duluth and Iron 
Range Ry. I had done very little worth while work since I came to 
Duluth. The best job I did was to help Bert Wheeler put up the 
hay on the Wheeler farm, where the Mesabi ore docks and yards 
are now. I was a graduate of the Fredonia Normal School back in 
Chautauqua County. So I was, in a way, qualified. But that was a 
matter of little consequence. A worth while event was just ahead. On 
the 16th of November 1890, workmen in the employ of Alfred and 
_ Leonidas Merritt uncovered a body of soft iron ore. That was 28 
miles to the West of Mile Post 74. ‘The only trail in the world that 
linked it to the outside was the winter tote road leading from Frank 
Schur’s stopping place in old Mesabi. Some one of the Merritts 
was good enough to stop at my little school house to tell me about 
it. 
I wonder if Frank Schur kept a hotel register? If he did it would 
be a valuable historic record. In it would be found names that would 
mean little in this work-a-day world, the kind the place was built 
for. It would have names of great financiers, great industrialists, fore- 
most men of science. It would have the names of the master prospec- 
tors and their associates. My freakish mood prompts me to wonder 
if these men of fame all washed at Shurs’ long sink with its metal 
wash basins, and if they dried themselves with the roller towels. 
Probably the Prospectors did, for they were there often and were 
men of the forest. A pack sack often was their home for weeks at a 
stretch. 

Leonidas, Alfred and Cassius were the acknowledged master 
woodsmen and explorers of the north country. They were usually ac- 
companied by their aptest pupils, John E. Wilbur and Bert Merritt. 
This whole wilderness had been their stamping ground long before 
there had been a Vermillion Trail or an Iron Range Railroad. They 
had been on familiar terms with the old Voyagers trails of fur 
trading days as employees of the national and state governments, 
for private timber barons, and on enterprises of their own. They 
had perfected the township plats that had become standard equip- 
ment, for those who followed the forest. These findings that the 
Merritts made were very often the basis for transactions that run 
into large figures. Even a tender foot like myself could find in an 
inspection of Lon Merritt store room what I must take along in my 
pack sack. Since a pack sack must contain every thing that he is to 
live on, sleep on and work with, from here to where and back again, 
it must be a discriminating choice. 

Among our Christmas carols the one called “Kings of Orient’’ is 
the one I call the Prospector’s Carol. The music is written to express 
the rhythmic swing of the camels as they carry the Wise Men of the 
East and their gifts to Bethlehem. I never hear it sung without re- 
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membering the trails and the men with pack sacks as I knew them. 
The rhythm is the rhythm best suited to cover the longest possible 
distance with the least weariness. These masters of the wilderness 
with whom I companied long ago were lovers of the forest. Lon, 
looking through a fine stand of pine would exclaim, ‘Mrs. Hemans 
was right when she sang ““The sounding aisles of the forest rang with 
the anthem of the free.” For the forest does have aisles. I mean the 
primeval forest, not a patch of brush and scrub. Alf would view a 
stretch of burnt over, or cut over land and would say, “It can never 
be so beautiful again.”’ John E. would make a song of his to describe 
it. Cassius the exact would say “the forest is mysterious but not 
sinister and it never lies.” 

There is no forest like the pine. It is the temple of all the world. 
That is why the winds never whistle among the pines. It is not seem- 
ly in such solemn presence. It is always the deep music of the pine 
organ that you hear when the night winds beat on the green forest. 
The frivolous birches and poplars whistle—never the pine. I have 
always thought the reason why the lumber-jack is profane in his 
speech is because he feels himself guilty of sacrilege for entering 
the forest for any other purpose than that of worship, and being 
oft admonished he hardens his heart and becomes profane. 

Such was the country when I came into it just as I was upon 
the threshold of manhood. I have seen parts of it before man laid 
his hand upon it—and a pine skirted lake that lies just as it was 
when it left the hand of God, mirroring all of its banks in its waters 
—dew drops on every leaf sparkling back the morning sun and 
birds singing on branches and limb is a fair sight to behold. It 
seems almost a pity to tell of the deeds of men and their strife and 
the heartbreak that trails all through this fair scene, leaving many 
a man as blighted as the forest that has succumbed to the woods- 
man’s axe or the scorching fires in the time of drought. For in the 
heart of the forest, you know, lay from the beginning a vast hidden 
treasure—a treasure to shame all the wealth of fabled story of Kings 
and Princes of the long ago. Men searched it out and fought over it 
and lost their souls over it. No man may ever tell the pathos and the 
heartbreak of it. 

Wherever the hand of man touched the forest it seemed to pro- 
fane it even so much as the profanation of the lumber-jacks. When 
Minnesota became a State, Sections 16 and 36 were set aside and 
held in trust by the State for purposes of education. This included 
the rich prairie lands in Southern and Western Minnesota. The 
State was anxious to encourage the building of railroads, and large 
land grants were made. Later an accommodating legislature traded 
off the fine, coveted school lands, giving them to the railroads in 
exchange for their holdings in this northern wilderness. The rail- 
roads thought they had made a good trade, and educators hung 
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their heads. But Providence played a very grim joke on these trick- 
sters. Thanks to that deal, millions of revenue from mining lands 
go yearly into the school funds of Minnesota. 

An accommodating legislature also sold the pine, the white pine 
only to be scaled and paid for—the Norway pine and all other 
timber thrown in without charge. This accounts for our Minne- 
apolis and other Minnesota pine barons, whose generosity blesses 
the Church from time to time. 

To return to the search for the treasure of iron, first in the 
search were the prospectors. A brave crew were they, indeed not 
men to be shaken like a reed in the winds of hardship, brawny of 
build, keen of eye,—self-reliant and resourceful, they laughed at 
hardship, and snapped their fingers in the face of danger. ‘The woods 
gave them passage grudgingly and the swamps tried to mire their 
feet as with heavy packs, they picked their weary way into the wil- 
derness. The unbridged rivers threw vain barriers across their path 
—with bed, food and sometimes canoe they forged their way on 
until their feet pressed the soil of every section and forty, and their 
trails wended everywhere in all the north wilderness. 

Did you ever run a rapids in a birch canoe? Step one foot in 
very carefully with your heavy cruiser boot when you get in, keep 
one steady foot on the bank until the craft is balanced, now bring 
in your foot and kneel quickly and sit tight while your partner gets 
in as carefully as you—and then push off into the stream. Ahead of 
you now are the rapids. Some careful canoeists prefer to take the 
portage, but you are homeward bound and the load is light and the 
heart is young. Your seasoned partner in the stern says: “We'll risk 
it.” The water now is smooth as glass—too smooth—for the wind 
should ripple over—Swift water just above the break where the 
waters plunge and swirl and dash up the foam. The steersman calls 
for caution, and you both ground paddle hard to hold her steady 
while his practiced eye searches out the currents and marks the 
hidden rocks. We must take her through so she will ride the heaped 
up waters, and make the turn so as not to be drawn in by the 
big eddy that swirls just around the bend. We must sidle over to 
strike the right current—slowly you side-step your canoe. You in 
the bow hold hard while the stern is pulled over a couple of feet 
and then you push the bow over while he holds—thus step by step 
you get into the grip of that current which is to ride you to smooth 
water beyond the eddy or to dash you to disaster on some hidden 
rock. At a word both let go and the canoe leaps like an arrow from 
the bow. The canoemen sit tight—hair flying—watching for rocks, 
thrusting out paddle with dexterous stroke only to hold to the foam 
crested current. It plunges through the tumble of waters, missing 
the rock by a hair, and passing just safe from the grip of the eddy 
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on into safety. Then the lusty shout. A swift mile and homeward 
bound. 

Such were the prospectors of my boyhood memories—strong men 
and true. They located the treasure in the heart of the forest. ‘Their 
reward for all this—you ask? Reward! Six feet of earth—or an old 
age of poverty and want—the mark of the forest—the strange shy 
but proud independence of the man who had walked in the silent 
places, until he is unfit to match his wits with the guile of the busi- 
ness world—unfit because the woods were so honest and he had lived 
too close to the heart of nature to know the tricks and traps of man’s 
devising. | 

Marvelous were the stories these men had to tell of the vast de- 
posits of iron ore. No one believed them—experts least of all. In 
1890 a test pit encountered iron ore in what is now the Mt. Iron 
mine—other bodies of ore were uncovered in ’91 and ’92. The Mer- 
ritts were back of most of these enterprises. They dreamed the great 
dream, and put years of strenuous toil into it, and at last one day 
the first train crept in over the newly laid railroad, bearing a 
company of men and women to look for the first time upon the 
result of years of development. On this train were many distinguished 
men and women. Great speeches were made and a banquet served. 
In the company was a sweet faced gentle lady of more than eighty 
years—a woman who had been an inspiration to her sons through all 
these years—the mother of the Merritts. One of them took her up 
in his great arms and carried her very tenderly to the mouth of the 
mine, that she might see the work her sons had wrought. She was 
very happy. They were very proud. It was a great moment. The 
tenderness of it, and the bigness of it misted all our eyes. And at last 
the world knew that wealth beyond the dreams of avarice was wait- 
ing for the enterprise of men. 

The Mesabi-Mountain Iron Trail became famous almost over- 
night with the ore discovery. No one who traveled it in its heyday 
will ever forget it. Originally built for a winter tote road when 
heavy loads could be handled, it became inadequate for the traffic 
demands for the summer of 1891 where it followed the ridges—it was 
boulder strewn. Where it crossed the corduroys they were all afloat. 
During the winter Mountain Iron had grown to a village of 1000 
people and Virginia had 1500 and new locations were being made 
every week. The Mesabi Railroad had been surveyed and was 
building toward the Range towns, they still far short of reaching 
any of them. ‘The rumble of that summer’s traffic rumbled through 
every hour of the day and night. Hort Blois drove freight over the 
route longer than any other man. I remember seeing him once 
making one of his trips—he had four stout horses hitched to a 
1400 pound load. If he could deliver it that day whole and intact 
it would be a good day’s work well done. He invited me to ride 
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with him since our destination was the same but I was a wise bird 
and declined on account of the flies. I got a head start of him but he 
overtook me during the day. I heard him coming a long way off. 
Before he came in sight the van guard of the flies swarmed ahead of 
him. Those that followed in his wake made a cloudy pillar behind 
him. In the center of this halo sat Hort on his high seat, swaying and 
pitching like a birch canoe on storm tossed Lake Superior. He had 
four leather ribbons and a black-snake whip in his hands. A man 
that weathers that kind of going deserves a better halo than he had 
around his head at that moment. Seeing me, he stopped to give his 
team a breather. While he tarried a tired looking man came up and 
asked for a ride. Never had I seen a tortured man behave so gra- 
ciously. ‘“‘Sure,” he said, ““Glad to have you.” As the man climbed up, 
Hort heaved a box around for him to sit on. Plainly printed in red 
letters DYNAMITE on it. “Sorry I have to haul so much powder, 
but no one has been blown up yet. You have to take your own 
chances.” ‘The hitch-hiker climbed back down. 

As long as I lived in Minnesota, I was never surprised to be greeted 
as “Pilot” and knew it to be some lumberjack. When some one called 
out “Hi Unsalopoegus” it could be no other than an old member 
of the Biwabik Mountain Iron crew, and that I was to meet one of 
the best friends anybody ever had. This is the crew that in labor 
was the banner test-pit digging crew on the Missabe and worked 
off its excess energy in many ingenious ways. One of these ways was 
the dramatizing of such books as happened to fall into our hands 
I think of that old crew with a hitch in my heart. They came on the 
Range and pitched camp four miles East of my school. John E. was 
Manager and Wilbur, Captain. For the most part we were young- 
sters from the Oneota Epworth League of which John E. was presi- 
dent. In the crew were John Wheeler, John J. and Ev, brothers of 
Wilbur Lon Culbertson, and Lewis and Alva, brothers of John E. 
Mr. Housell was cook. ‘They took me on as super-cargo, and I strung 
along with them in their moves across the Range until they opened 
up the present mine at Biwabik. 

One of the books that we dramatized was Rider Haggard’s “She” 
in which John E. acted the part of Captain Allan Quartermain, an 
intrepid English explorer in the wilds of Africa. I was Chief 
Umsalopoegus head of a tribe of head hunters. There was a Sunday 
School that met in my school house every Sunday. ‘The older people 
had asked me if I would preach sometimes. After the crew arrived, 
I thought I would try it once or twice. The fellows in the crew could 
sing—I mean, really sing—not just drag a tune. Mr. E. J. Longyear 
prospecting near by with a diamond drill consented to play the 
little old organ that some one dug up from somewhere. ‘Those home 
sick loggers and saw mill men were hungry for just such a thing and 
would never consent to drop it as long as we were there. 
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As I look back I can see that the lure of prospecting came near to 
leading me away from my life long work. I also see that as a prospec- 
tor, I was always also the preacher and that where ever I worked 
as a prospector I also did a lot of preaching. That was true every 
where across the Range. I had preached in most of the camps, and at 
mine locations. I spent most of the summer of 1892 preaching across 
the Range. This was done under the leadership of Dr. W. A. Shan- 
non, Presiding Elder. After that time the work was organized. ‘To 
my regret no record of this work was reported in the year book. 

The Launching of the church in these troubled waters of human 
passion was a more daring piece of pioneering than ever ventured 
by prospector in frail canoe. ‘The telling of it should fall to a more 
eloquent pen than mine. But I preached, first of all preachers, on 
the Mesabi Range, and the doing of it is closely related to all my 
subsequent career. 

It was on this wise, at Mesabi Station, where there was a saw 
mill and lumber camps. ‘There was no preaching or Sunday School. 
A Sunday School was organized and I was made Superintendent of 
it. Some one suggested that I preach to them also. I was a local 
preacher in Oneota, now Merritt Memorial Church, and I consented 
to do it one Sunday. I met with such indifferent success that I 
felt persuaded in my own mind that I had been ill-advised to ever 
imagine myself a future preacher. 

The next Sunday, however, a good sized congregation gathered 
at the school-house. I was not there, and had no intention of being 
there. I was sent for, and felt that I must at least try. This effort 
ended miserably. I had no sermon prepared, so I went stumbling 
along until my throat went dry, and the room swam before me, and 
I literally ran away, leaving them to close up and get away. Strange 
to say, this did not discourage them from coming, nor would they 
allow me to give up those services, and I kept on trying and there 
were conversions and prayer meetings. Remember, I was 21 years old 
that spring. I sat up nights with the very sick among the men—took 
some to the hospital and wrote letters for others, and they didn’t 
care whether I could preach or not. 

Dr. Forbes, then Presiding Elder of the St. Paul District, Minne- 
sota Conference, in which this whole territory was then placed, gave 
me a charge over that whole Range, and I preached from Mesab1 
Station along the old trail at camps as far as Mt. Iron. On account of 
the break down in health of Dr. Forbes, Dr. Wm. McKinley was ap- 
pointed to the St. Paul District in the Spring of ’91. My own ap- 
pointment was not recognized by him and no report ever reached 
the seat of the Annual Conference. 

In the fall of 91 the Duluth District of Minnesota Conference was 
created and Reverend W. A. Shannon was the first Presiding Elder. 
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In 1894 the first church, Duluth, the Conference was divided after 
a debate which must have shaken the rafters. 

In the annuals of the Minnesota Conference must appear the 
records of the men who preached across the range from ’91 to ’94. 
These men were W. H. Easton, then a student doing vacation work 
—Reverend Gary, a brother of Judge Gary of the Steel Corporation 
—Reverend George P. Watson, who built some of the churches— 
Reverend W. J. Knott, a powerful evangelist and A. L. Johnson, 
who organized our work at Hibbing, and Reverend Tainter, who 
spent one month at Virginia and was sick and left. “Across the 
Range” then meant Messabi, McKinley, Biwabik, Virginia, Mt. Iron 
and Hibbing. 

The appointment of preacher on the Ranges called for a man 
who was a good walker if not a great preacher. 

~The old Mesabi-Mt. Iron trail is no more. Some of us will never 
forget it. It carried a traffic for two or three years that would be 
hard to equal on any other wagon road ever built. I was going to 
say, But it was never built. It was laid out to follow high ground 
through the woods for 28 miles. It was planned as a winter road. 
In the summer it was far the worst thoroughfare in the world. Four 
strong horses could haul a ton provided the wagon was strong 
enough to hold together. Freight rates were $10.00 per cwt. and were 
not exorbitant at that. 

In the boom days along this trail four villages sprang up almost 
over night—Biwabik—McKinley—Virginia and Mt. Iron. Virginia 
had 1500 inhabitants; was destroyed by fire and rebuilt before the 
railroad was built in. There was a score of camps along this trail 
that afterwards became villages. 

This trail carried the traffic of all those villages and camps. The 
noise of rumbling wagons was louder than Niagara and almost as 
constant. It was thronged with men and teams at all hours of the 
day and night, and not a few women came in over the old trail. 
Men and Women of the old trail, I greet you across the years. You 
and I are kin. There is a common tie that binds us in a fraternity. 
There were some desperate characters in this fraternity, however. 
Nevertheless, I doubt not that a part of the purgatorial penance 
will be remitted in lieu of the hardships of the trail. 

It was dotted all along with eating houses and drinking houses 
and gambling dens. Hell’s broth was there. If you had money you 
were held up and robbed. If you had none you were just held up. 
Geo. P. Watson carried $1,000.00 across the trail. It was money sent 
from Duluth to pay for the church at Mt. Iron—material had been 
hauled in during the winter and bills were due. Just beyond Virginia 
two ruffians stepped out of the woods. With quick wit Watson spoke 
to them and begged for a loan of 50¢ to stay at the hotel. He ex- 
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plained that he was a preacher and vowed on a preacher’s honor to 
repay them. They growled “D-n a preacher” and left him. 

W. H. Easton was held up and robbed of 69¢ on this trail. Here 
also I met the only violence of all my ministry. At Merritt, totally 
dedicated to vice and stockaded town where the bright red lights 
were, I tried to preach. The meeting was broken up, and as I rode 
away on my father’s horse (my father was manager of one of the 
Mesabi mines) two men put me off forcibly and both climbed on 
and rode out of sight. I got the horse back soon, as I met him com- 
ing back on the trail with the saddle under his belly. Shortly I rode 
past my tormentors at a gallop. They showed signs of having had 
a mud bath. The Village of Merritt never permitted preaching. It 
was destroyed in a forest fire and never rebuilt. It was the last time 
I saw the spot, like the cities of the plain—a desolation. The pro- 
moter of all its vice, however, is a present member of the Minnesota 
State Senate. 

I have always enjoyed frontier work and have done my share of 
it. Many times I have found some good church workers ahead of 
me, and the way paved. At Mountain Iron, the Roscoe Merritt 
family and the first teacher of the Village School, Miss Calla 
Wheeler, had the work well started before any preaching service had 
been held. In lumber camps, mining camps and among the shanties 
of the pioneers, I have been received gladly and treated royally. I 
hope Methodism will be ever alert to the frontier. 

At one time I was pastor of the churches at Carlton, Moose Lake, 
Split Rock Finnish Mission and preached in the Weyerhouse camps 
along the Little Cloquet River under the famous Sky Pilot, Frank 
Higgins. Dr. E. C. Clemens was District Superintendent and lest I 
had too much idle time on my hands he added the church on the 
Fon-du-Lac Reservation. Dr. Clemens never slighted any of the 
charges and was hailed with delight wherever he went. He was 
especially fond of the Indians and many of them came into the 
Christian fold. Clemens was a distant cousin of the Clemens of 
“Mark Twain” fame. Like his famous relative the Doctor was al- 
ways surrounded by mirth and jollity. He liked nothing better than 
getting “‘one’’ over on one of his preachers and that preacher was 
out of luck for he would never hear the last of it in private or in 
public. He conceived the idea of having the converted Indians take 
the vows of Holy Matrimony with Christian ceremony. It was to be 
a great and festive occasion on the Reservation. On his suggestion 
I secured the marriage licenses from Johnny Thomson at the Carl- 
ton County Court House. Johnny did it free for the good of the 
cause. The great day rolled around and the good doctor and I, 
armed with the licenses and gaudy wedding certificate, came to the 
ceremony. Every Indian for miles around was there, and every 
Indian dog. You will not understand that these were the young 
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bucks being united to blushing Indian maidens. They were staid 
heads of families turning away from pagan rites. All was in very 
solemn mood. The ceremony began and moved through to the 
closing blessing. When Dr. Clemens, who also bore the name of 
Ogema Gesek, in the Chippewa tongue (meaning the Chief of 
Heaven) solemnly admonished them in these earnest words “now 
you have to kiss the minister,” and thrust me into their midst. If 
the brides were not blushing the minister was. But I did not mean 
to let him make me bear the burden alone. I also bowed deeply 
-and spoke solemnly, ““The Ogema first” and we both took it. But 
I never heard him refer to it—not in public anyhow. 

At the request of Brother A. L. Johnson, Brother Knott and my- 
self went to Hibbing to hold special services during my Easter va- 
cation. Services were held in a vacant store building opposite the 
Superior Hotel. The room was jointly occupied by the Hibbing 
S-plant, and the living room of the editor and his wife. I hate to 
say it, but the editor drank and we mutually disturbed each other. 
We probably disturbed him more than he did us because his bed 
was right up against the light curtains which divided his estab- 
lishment from ours. He used to thrust his tousled head through 
the curtains which opened on our platform and talk back to the 
preachers whenever anything with which he disagreed was said. 
However here we organized the nucleus of the Hibbing Church, and 
there were conversions. Later under A. F. ‘Thompson the Hibbing 
Church was built and worship became more orderly. I was pastor 
at Hibbing in 1898-1900, and to give an idea of district boundaries 
even then I relate that we held the Duluth District Conferences at 
Crookston in the Spring of 1899. 

And the rest of the deeds of the Church, are they not all written 
in the Year Book of the Northern Minnesota Conference? 

It has been a sort of a sad sweet task for me to write these records. 
There is a pride I feel in saying “This is my Country, and of it I am 
a part.” Methodism was practically the only church that ventured 
constructive work in those earlier days of unsettled and perilous 
conditions. 

Long, long ago for my soul’s good and for my broader develop- 
ment I ought to have moved on out of the North Country, but I 
have lived my life here, made my mistakes here, fought my battles 
here, made my enemies here and made my friends here. I may soon 
be gone—but when I am gone would I not sometimes be listening 
for the deep organ notes of the pines or for the lapping of the mir- 
rored waters of the lakes upon their shore—and long for the 
handclasp of my friends? Men have invested money here; I have in- 
vested my life here. I think I may stay on, however that may be. 
When I have passed each ridden rock and dangerous eddy in this 
stream of life, I hope to come out upon the pleasant reaches of a 
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beautiful stream—the River of Life—and I shall be looking for 
some of those familiar faces of the friends of long ago. 


THE DIVISION OF THE CONFERENCE 


“DEAR BRETHREN 


It has been thought wise to divide our work in this State into two Conferences. 
The division was effected by a three-fourth vote of the preachers and with my 
cordial approval. A large majority of the preachers have also petitioned to have 
eight presiding elder’s districts, instead of six, as heretofore, in order to secure 
more effective supervision. The only objection to this arose from the fear that a 
larger number of presiding elders might not find adequate support. I have, how- 
ever, respected the wish of the brethren by making four districts in each con- 
ference; and I earnestly invite and exhort you to provide such increased allowances 
for your presiding elders as may insure their competant support. Your brother 


and fellow servant.” (Signed) Cyrus D. Foss 


In this personal address and appeal did the presiding bishop 
confirm and announce the division of the Minnesota Conference, 
creating the Northern Minnesota Conference. ‘This was at the ses- 
sion of the Annual Conference held in First Church, Duluth, Octo- 
ber 3-9, 1894. It followed the vote of the conference adopting the 
report of a special committee appointed to bring in recommenda- 
tions concerning the subject. ‘The question of division had been a 
controversial one for years. Proposals had been made at previous 
conferences and were either lost or laid on the table, which 
amounted in effect to the same thing. There was long and labored 
debate pro and con. The vote was close. Before the conference closed 
the minutes record “The presiding elders of the Minnesota North- 
ern Conference were made a committee to secure the incorporation 
of that conference. ‘The same action was taken for the Minnesota 
Conference to inquire into the validity of the present incorpora- 
tion.” 

This is the meager record in the Year-Book of a rather momentous 
event in Minnesota Methodist history. It is in striking contrast to 
the studies, articles of agreement, and of incorporation, the legal 
procedure, and time consumed in bringing these conferences to- 
gether again, a union into one strong conference embracing the 
whole State of Minnesota, and known again as the Minnesota Con- 
ference. (See appendix for documents leading to this union) 

Concerning the Division John Walker Powell has written of it 
with the intimate knowledge of a participant, and has thrown into 
dramatic contrast those years and the present. He says— 

At this time the spread of population to the farthest corners of 
the State entailed a real hardship to the members of the Confer- 
ence in the matter of attendance upon the annual sessions, and in 
94, when the Conference met at Duluth, division was agreed upon, 
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in accordance with an Enabling Act passed by the General Con- 
ference of ’92. It was obvious that the southern counties below St. 
Paul embraced approximately one-third of the state’s population. 
Accordingly, the Northern Conference was accorded everything 
north of the Capital, including the City of Minneapolis, and even 
dipping a little below her parallel to the Dakota border. The new 
area was first known as the Northern Conference, but it was 
promptly changed to the simpler Northern Minnesota. The nu- 
merical strength of the two conferences was about on a par, though 
the southern Conference held the advantage in financial resources. 
The division was as equitable as possible under the circumstances, 
and only the friendliest of rivalries has characterized their history 
for more than half a century. 

The Northern Conference was divided into four districts: Duluth 
District, W. A. Shannon Presiding Elder; Minneapolis District, J. 
F. Chaffee Presiding Elder; St. Cloud District, R. N. McCaig Pre- 
siding Elder; Willmar District, R. R. Atchison Presiding Elder. 

Of these, the Duluth District presented the most interesting de- 
velopments during the next few years. The city itself is one of the 
most interesting in the state, built on a hillside of hard trap-rock 
which rises from the Lake Superior shore-line to a height of eight 
hundred feet. Basements for business houses and public buildings 
had to be blasted out of the solid rock. The main street was paved 
with cedar blocks. There were few houses east of “Lake Avenue,” 
which extended from the brow of the hill to the ship-canal and the 
long, narrow peninsula of Minnesota Point. ‘The city limits extended 
from Fondulac, on the St. Louis River ten miles west of the city 
proper, to Lester Park, six miles east of the railway station. It is a 
romantic place, unique among the world’s cities, but at this time 
there was scarcely a tree on the hillside, and the whole scene was 
bleak and forbidding. But the inhabitants were confidently en- 
thusiastic about the future of the “Zenith City of the Unsalted Sea,” 
and their optimism was not without foundation. It had grown in 
population to thirty-five thousand in 1890, and its future was still 
ahead of it. As for the Iron Range, where twenty years before there 
had been nothing but the virgin forest inhabited chiefly by Chip- 
pewa Indians, there were at least half a dozen thriving towns, with 
substantial churches. The annual shipments of iron ore via Lake 
Superior amounted to something less than two thousand tons. 

In the nature of things, The Minneapolis District was a metro- 
politan area and represented the greatest wealth, the costliest 
churches, and for the most part the ablest ministers. The district, 
however, numbered ten appointments outside the city of Min- 
neapolis, besides the nineteen city churches. Thirteen village 
churches reported a membership of nearly a thousand, with eighteen 
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church buildings valued at approximately eighteen hundred dollars 
each. 

The total membership of Minneapolis churches numbered thirty- 
eight hundred. The church buildings were estimated at some four 
hundred thousand dollars. ‘The outstanding churches were Wesley, 
with a membership of seven hundred and property valued at a 
hundred and forty thousand dollars; Hennepin Avenue, seven 
hundred members, property seventy thousand dollars; Simpson, 
membership seven hundred, property fifteen thousand; First 
Church, membership four hundred, property five thousand; Trinity, 
membership three hundred, property six thousand. ‘The remaining 
fourteen churches were suburban in character, and much younger 
than their more prosperous neighbors. 

The section of the state south and west of the Great Northern 
Railway and north of the boundary of the southern Conference 
made up the area of ‘The Willmar District. The appointments num- 
bered twenty-nine, with thirty-nine churches, valued at sixty-seven 
thousand dollars, and a church membership of twenty-one hundred. 
Most of these charges had suffered under the depression which 
dated from ’93, and were rather hard-pushed. Only six of the 
charges numbered more than one hundred members, and four of 
these embraced more than one community. Three of the incumbents 
were supplies and five were probationers. Nine were past forty years 
of age, and eight were under thirty-five. 

Included in the St. Cloud District was approximately as much 
territory as the other three districts put together, inasmuch as its 
eastern boundary was the upper Mississippi and north of the line 
of the Great Northern Railway which runs through Willmar—in 
a word, the northwestern quarter of the entire state. Its charges 
numbered only thirty-two, with thirty-one ministers. Fully one 
third of the area, north of Brainerd and Crookston was practically 
virgin territory with only a few scattered and sparsely inhabited 
villages. 

A Roster of the four Districts is reported, together with the 
names of the superannuates, supernumeraries, and ministers’ widows 
in 1894. Also a list of the more important appointments. 


DULUTH DISTRICT, W. A. Shannon, Presiding Elder, 38 Charges 


A. F. Butters, R. H. Craig, Edwin Deacon, F. M. Doughtery, F. H. Feetham, 
Robert Forbes, G. R. Geer, E. Geer, O. J. Gary, J. W. Heard, P. S. Ingersoll, 
C. S. Kathan, W. J. Knott, E. L. Jaquist, W L. Langwell, R. C. Lawrason, Noah 
Lathrop, L. F. Merritt, W. T. Millikin, John Michaelson, W. H. Robinson, H. H. 
Saunderson, George E. Satterlee, F. M. Taylor, James Thompson, John Treloar, 
George West, C. J. St. Hill, J. M. Thoburn, Jr., A. F. Thompson. 32 ministers, 
six to be supplied. 


MINNEAPOLIS DISTRICT, J. F. Chaffee, Presiding Elder, 27 Charges 
T. F. Allen, C. B. Brecount, Ezra Clemans, Peter Clare, J. R. Davies, Frank 
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Doran, William Fielder, Elijah Haley, J. B. Hingeley, J. W. Hill, D. J. Higgins, 
S. F. Kerfoot, Thomas McLeary, Henry Nobbs, E. S. Pilling, L. W. Ray, F. M. 
Rule, R. A. Saunderson, L. P. Smith, C. F. Sharpe, T. W. Stout, C. H. Sweatt, 
David Tice, J. W. Vallentine, R. J. Van Fossen, Jabez gt ony Wesley Church to 
be supplied. 


ST. CLOUD DISTRICT, R. N. McCaig, Presiding Elder, 32 Charges 


Thomas Billing, J. W. Boenn, J. M. Brown, William Burns, W. H. Barkaloo, J. 
H. Cudlipp, M. W. Davis, W. W. Dunton, J. H. Dewart, Marvin Hamilton, C. M. 
Heard, Wm. Hanson, F. W. Hart, B. F. Kephart, G. N. Kenniston, S. L. Kauffman, 
L. S. Koch, C. W. Lawson, Abraham Neelands, E. H. Nicholson, E. S. Pilling, 
Wm. Rice, F. E. Ross, C. E. Shepherd, L. W. Squire, G. E. Tindall, D. E. Wilson, 
F, A. Verex. Three to be supplied. 


WILLMAR DISTRICT, R. R. Atchison, Presiding Elder, 32 Charges 


T. E. Archer, A. J. Barton, H. E. Chase, J. C. Craig, Wm. Copp, C. F. Davis, 
John Doran, S. S. Farley, J. L. Farber, F. E. Fairbanks, A. H. Gamble, G. R. Hair, 
H. W. Knowles, Joseph Long, H. C. Maynard, W. C. McAllister, G. E. Pickard, 
J. W. Powell, John Sargent, J. C. Shelland, B. E. Sherwin, Edward Shannon, 
R. H. W. Swinnerton, E. F. Spicer, Robert Taylor, G. G. Vallentyne, S. H. Toy. 
Three to be supplied. 


SUPERANNUATES 


George Galpin, John Doran, L. D. Brown, E. S. Bunce, John Lamberson, B. Y. 
Coffin, A. Matson, F. H. Tubbs, H. B. Molyneaux, E. J. Bickel, P. A. Moore, G. 
W. T. Wright, John Kerns, Alphonzo H. Hitchcock, A. H. Abbott, J. Stuntz. 


SUPERNUMERARIES 


J. S. Gossier, J. W. Mowers, L. Hall, J. G. Teter, C. T. Barkaloo, C. E. Daven- 
port, G. A. Cowden, F. O. Holman, R. L. Snyder, R. M. Carter, A. R. Archibald, 
J. R. Henderson. 


WIDOWS 


Mmes. J. M. Akers, Boyd Phelps, A. J. Kingsland, W. W. Satterlee, E. G. Fuller, 
J. S. Gossard, W. M. Bowdish, M. C. Killiam, S. H. Wright, Annie Ogle, M. E. 
Davidson (three children) , W. V. Russell, Libbie Gardener (two children) , Sarah 
Shaw. 


A factor in the situation that must not be overlooked was that 
probably twenty of the effective members of the Conference at the 
time of Division were well stricken in years, and would soon be due 
for retirement. Among them were such names as J. W. Powell, 
Jabez Brooks, Wm. McKinley, F. J. Chaffee, Ezra and Noah Lathrop, 
David Tice, J. W. Martin, Thomas McClary, J. L. Farber, Alfred 
Cressey, J. H. Macomber, W. H. Barkaloo, William Copp, John 
Stafford, Alonzo Davis. 

In addition to the British and Canadian probationers who joined 
the Conference on the eve of division were a number of young native 
Minnesotans: Joseph W. Heard, John W. Schenk, Thompson W. 
Stout, and John W. Powell. Heard was the son of Elder C. M. Heard, 
a pioneer of the Fifties. Schenk was a country lad of somewhat 
limited education, but a loyal and kindly soul who served actively 
for many years. “Tom” Stout was a rare character, as simple-hearted 
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as a child, but unshakable in his convictions and tireless in his 
activities. He lived with his widowed mother on the outskirts of 
Minneapolis, on Park Avenue, just off the highway leading to Fort 
Snelling. There was no church in the vicinity, but there was an 
available building, and a small group came together for a weekly 
prayer-meeting of which Tom was the natural leader. He graduated 
from the University of Minnesota in ’91, applied for admission to 
the Conference as a probationer in 93, and was appointed to or- 
ganize Park Avenue Church. In the five years which the Discipline 
allowed in those days, it grew under his leadership to a prosperous 
and thriving organization. 

For my own part, I graduated from the University in ’93. My 
father was then preaching at Brooklyn Center. It was his earnest 
wish that I enter the ministry. When the Conference met in October 
I applied for admission on probation, and was appointed to Kim- 
ball Prairie, where I blundered along as earnestly and effectively 
as I knew how, on a circuit with four outlying points. Father at the 
same time was appointed to Delano, which was not too far away to 
permit his counsel and encouragement. 

Another graduate of the University of that year was a St. Paul 
.ad of Scandinavian parentage, who went in the Fall to Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology for ministerial training. ‘This was Albert 
C. Knudson, who distinguished himself for scholarship, remained in 
New England, and in due time became Dean of the School and an 
outstanding leader in Methodism. He and I were classmates and 
Fraternity brothers, and at the end of my year at Kimball I yielded 
to his urgency, secured an appointment to attend school, and joined 
him in Boston. It took my last penny to get there, and I had to bor- 
row fifty cents from Albert to get my trunk from the station! He had 
already arranged, however, for me to join Christian F. Reisner in a 
“student” mission in the north end of Boston. Chris also in later 
years made his mark in the Methodist Church. 

Father superannuated at the Dividing Conference in ’94, and 
retired to his little farm near Mankato, where I visited him the fol- 
lowing summer, returning in the Fall to complete my studies in 
the School of Theology. I remained another year as assistant to 
Edwin H. Hughes in Malden, before returning to my native state 
and the Northern Minnesota Conference. When Tom Stout com- 
_ pleted his five years at Park Avenue I was appointed to succeed him, 
but a year later transferred to Duluth. 

Comparing the conferences at this time of the division, the first 
thing that impresses us is the fact that the Northern Conference 
was for the most part still in the pioneer stage, opening up new fields 
in areas which but a short time before were virgin forest or raw 
prairie; whereas the Southern Conference, or Minnesota Confer- 
ence, presents the picture of an established order, with a history 
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going back for practically half a century. Its most important cities 
were founded before the Civil War. Its farms and villages were in 
the hands of at least the third generation. Its schools and colleges 
compared favorably with those of the eastern states. Even its western 
prairies had outgrown the crudeness of the pioneer stage and had 
long since settled into their stride. . 

The members of the Conference were men of culture and experi- 
ence, who up to this time had furnished the greater part of Meth- 
odist leadership. There is nothing invidious in this comparison be- 
tween the two conferences, it is simply the recognition of the facts 
of history. In an area scarcely half that of its younger colleague, the 
number of its charges was approximately the same, and its personnel 
carried far more weight in both domestic and public affairs. At 
least a generation must pass before the balance adjusted itself. 

The area comprised four Districts: those of St. Paul, Winona, 
Mankato and Marshall. ‘The first numbered thirty-two charges, four- 
teen of which were in the city of St. Paul. Winona District had 
thirty charges, three in Winona. Mankato District also thirty charges, 
extending from Austin and Owatonna on the east, and south to the 
Iowa border. The Marshall District embraced the Southwest corner 
of the State, also with thirty charges. 

With the turn of the Century, the pioneer days of Methodism 
were over, and we were facing an entirely new world. The division 
of the Conference seems a fitting point at which to leave my story. 
We have sketched some of the important changes which the last few 
years had brought,—improved methods of farming, the introduc- 
tion of more effective machinery, the expansion of markets, and the 
like. But the real changes were deeper than this. During the last 
quarter of the Century schools and colleges had multiplied through- 
out the country. Wider horizons, new modes of thought, were in 
evidence. 

While the younger generation has approached the Bible from a 
very different angle from that of our fathers, they studied it ear- 
nestly, and found as much inspiration in it as the most conservative. 
But they were compelled to face the historical researches of the pres- 
ent, the new problems which civilization had created, and the im- 
portance of making new truth available to the youth of the land. 
The advances of science were revolutionizing every department of 
modern life, and spiritual realities must ever be couched in terms 
understandable to a new world. 

This is not the whole of the picture. Fresh discoveries, the multi- 
plication of new inventions, were destined to bring about a com- 
plete reorganization of society. America was brought into direct 
economic competition with the old world, and presently eastern 
Asia had come virtually to our back door. The constantly increasing 
flow of immigration familiarized the average American with foreign 
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languages, which began to be taught in our schools, and even more 
assiduously in our colleges and universities. The provincialism 
which had characterized the various sections of the United States 
was perforce broken down, and we were learning to think in world 
terms. We were at the dawn of a new era for which history has no 
parallel. 

The same genius which had created the automobile and the air- 
plane was at work introducing countless new inventions which 
revolutionized every department of industry, and brought all man- 
ner of new comforts and conveniences to the average home. All this 
not only stimulated but necessitated a broader and more thorough 
education for the rising generation, and the enrollment in high 
schools and colleges was vastly increased. This not only affected 
the life and experience of our youth, but it also greatly modified 
American home life. We began to travel to an extent of which our 
fathers never dreamed, familiarizing ourselves with all parts of our 
own country, and to a very considerable extent with the old world. 
Economic pressure led to War with Germany within fifteen years, 
and the successful termination of that conflict in 1918 made the 
United States a World Power. One result was the inextricable inter- 
weaving of our interests with those of Great Britain, with whom we 
had fought two wars, but who now became our closest ally. 

All this is a roundabout way of pointing out that with the dawn 
of the ‘Iwentieth Century the life of this country was completely 
transformed. We are living in a world of which in our wildest 
moments we had never dreamed. Even now, after more than fifty 
years, we are still more or less bewildered by the new life which has 
been forced upon us. Our wisest leaders are still groping more or 
less in the dark, and the average citizen in his secret heart is won- 
dering what it is all about. The planet on which we live has 
shrunk and we live cheek-by-jowl with all mankind. The modes of 
thinking in China or Persia or Japan affect our daily lives. The 
moral standards under which we grew up are not broad enough to 
meet the demands of the new age. Whether we like it or not, we 
must learn to think in world terms, and to subordinate our individ- 
ual desires and interests to global necessities, both social and eco- 
nomic, the which we are now only faintly beginning to understand. 

In a word, we are still Pioneers, as were our fathers before us, 
but for them the field of exploration and discovery was limited to a 
narrow segment of their native land; whereas for us ‘““The World 
is our Parish” to a degree of which John Wesley never dreamed. 
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WIDENING INFLUENCES 
Expanding Service 
Hamline and the Latin-American Mission 
Expansion Through Missions 
Minnesota Methodist Women’s Work for Missions 
The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service 


Methodist Miscellany 


EXPANDING SERVICE 


Minnesota Methodism has contributed to Methodism in the Na- 
tion and the World. Significant leadership in official Methodism 
has been furnished by Minnesota. The influence and counsel such 
men have provided have given to the Methodism of this State 
an expanding service. 

Any record of the last one hundred years must include a recogni- 
tion of these persons. It is unnecessary to give their ministerial ap- 
pointments or present them in terms of an obituary. Some of them 
are even now carrying on their effective ministry. We are more in- 
terested in their living personalities, their vital contribution to the 
Church, their traits of character. One of the surest ways to recogni- 
tion and advancement is to fill one’s assignment so full of devoted 
labor and competence that there appears an obvious demonstration 
of ability to fill a larger opportunity. ‘The promotion of these men 
to responsibilities in the general Church has rested on this sound 
basis. They were successful in the local field and were recruited for 
greater tasks because of proven ability. 

One cannot compass the description of a life spent in public posi- 
tions with words alone. Back of each story are the warm human 
qualities, the friendliness, the kindly words and deeds, the traits 
that attract good will and bring about inevitable leadership. Words- 
worth refers to 


“That best portion of a good man’s life,— 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.”’ 


This is what escapes the record. 

Any mention, then, of these men of prominence is sure to bring 
back personal recollections to those who were blessed by their 
ministry. What they accomplished and inspired others to under- 
take and achieve becomes a part of that stream of Christian influence 
that flows through society with cleansing power, a stream in which 
individual distinctions are lost as they merge and mingle with the 
current of opinion and idealism that changes the climate of a gen- 
eration, a river that makes glad the city of God. 

Jabez Brooks, early identified with Hamline in Red Wing, joined 
the faculty of the University of Minnesota and taught the remainder 
of his life. 

B. F. Crary, the second president of Hamline University, was 
made the first Superintendent of Education when Minnesota 
achieved statehood, and was then elected to the editorship of the 
Central Christian Advocate, published in Kansas City. 

Levi Gilbert had pastorates in Northfield, First Church Duluth, 
and Winona. He became the influential editor of the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate published in Cincinnati. 
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From German Methodism in Minnesota Dr. L. L. Nagler, the 
first president of St. Paul’s College, became editor of the German 
Methodist monthly magazine called “Hearth and Home,” as well 
as the author of several valuable books for young people. Bishop 
John L. Nuelsen in his early ministry was on the faculty of St. 
Paul’s College from 1890 to 1892 where his influence as a scholar 
and staunch Christian left a deep impression. Dr. H. H. Meyer, also 
a member of the faculty here became editor of the Sunday School 
publications for the entire church and later dean of the religion de- 
partment of Boston University. 

The present editor of the Christian Advocate, editor Dr. ‘I’. Otto 
Nall, was associated in youth with First Church, St. Paul. As a stu- 
dent at Hamline University, he heard the call to the Christian min- 
istry in the field of religious journalism. After graduation at Boston 
University School of Theology he became associated with the pub- 
lishing interests of Methodism. Early in his apprenticeship his spe- 
cial talents were recognized. His responsibilities were increased in 
an ever-growing competence, and reached a fitting climax in his 
election to his present position. His editorial comments, his 
travel and interviews with men of renown, his books and speaking 
engagements, have made him favorably known to all Methodism. 

A former editor of “The Advocate,” Dr. Roy L. Smith, had a 
significant pastorate at Simpson Church, Minneapolis. It was here 
that he began the publication of books and syndicated articles which 
has marked his later service to the church with his rare versatility 
and leadership. 

One of the most notable contributions to Christian journalism 
was in the person of Lucius C. Bugbee. His gracious spirit and devout 
scholarship made his ministry at Hennepin Avenue Methodist 
Church in Minneapolis memorable. He was called to the editorship 
of the church school publications of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In this position his responsibility was vastly increased. His 
voice and pen reached into every Church and Church school. His 
treatment of scriptural lessons revealed unusual insight in discov- 
ering the eternal truth of the Bible. His many editorials and 
articles shaped policies in religious education. The Church School 
Journal reflected his convictions. For ten years he acted as editor 
of the church-school publications of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In the union of Methodism he became the executive sec- 
retary of the newly organized editorial division of the Methodist 
Church. ‘“The Sanctuary,” a Lenten booklet for personal devotions 
in the approach to Easter, a half million distributed annually, was 
written by Dr. Bugbee in the years 1942-1947. 

Harry C. Wilson was Dr. Bugbee’s associate in the Hennepin 
Avenue Church, and accompanied him in a similar service as editor. 
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Henry C. Jennings was honored by the whole Church. Born in a 
Methodist parsonage in Illinois, he obtained his education in Min- 
nesota and held eight pastorates and a presiding eldership here. 
He was elected to seven General Conferences. In 1896 he was elected 
publishing agent of the Western Methodist Book Concern, and 
four years later was made the senior agent. From 1913 to 1920 he 
was General Publishing Agent of the Methodist Book Concern; New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. He had a justifiable pride in his 
work. He was cast in a large physical, mental and spiritual mold 
and was affectionately called “The General.” 

Dr. W. E. J. Gratz has served all of Methodism through the 
medium of the Epworth League. Four years he was associated with 
the promotional program of the General Offices, and for seven years 
was the editor of the Epworth Herald. His early ministry and the 
maturing years were spent in Minnesota in the pastorate. He ap- 
peared in the pulpits of our great churches and on the platforms 
of our institutes for young people throughout the Nation and his 
dynamic messages made him a popular leader. 

Turning to those who have entered educational work, George 
Henry Bridgman, Samuel Fletcher Kerfoot and Charles Nelson 
Pace, who were presidents of Hamline University for a total of 
fifty-eight years, were all members of the conference, and in serving 
the university commanded influences reaching far beyond confer- 
ence boundaries. (See Chapter on Hamline History) 

Herbert J. Burgstahler began his ministry in Minnesota and be- 
came later a distinguished college President, first serving Cornell 
College in Mt. Vernon, Iowa, and then Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Dr. E. P. Robertson (H. U.’85) began his ministry in Minnesota 
and transferred to Dakota where he founded Wesley College in 
Grand Forks. Its academic work was coordinated with that of the 
University of North Dakota and the Wesley College Campus is 
adjacent to that of the State University. He cherished a dream for 
this educational experiment to which he gave a life time of unabated 
devotion. 

Robert J. Taylor was at one time the secretary of the Northern 
Minnesota Conference. He decided upon an educational ministry 
and served as a professor of Bible at Whittier College and later 
joined the faculty of the University of Southern California in Los 
Angeles. Here he established the School of Religion, a graduate 
school, recognized by the Board of Education, for the training of 
ministers for their life work. Since his retirement he has taught in 
Boston, and in the Iliff School in Denver. 

Harry Hanson was the gift of Methodism at Breckenridge to 
the Mission field of India and climaxed a life of useful leadership 
by becoming the prinsipal of Lucknow Christian College. 
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Joseph Beaumont Hingeley transferred his ministerial member- 
ship in 1884 to the Northern Minnesota Conference. 

In 1906, he was appointed to care for the interests of the super- 
annuated preachers of the Northern Minnesota Conference, at a 
time when that cause was not upon the conscience of the Church. 
During this period, he started a magazine known as the Veteran 
Preacher which was afterwards developed into an instrument of 
widespread publicity and education regarding the situation of retired 
preachers. 

He was elected a delegate to the General Conference nine times 
consecutively by the Northern Minnesota Conference and was the 
Secretary of the General Conferences of 1904, 1908, and 1912 re- 
spectively. The General Conference of 1908 signally honored him 
by electing him Corresponding Secretary of the newly established 
Board of Conference Claimants, a position which he held for twenty 
years with great distinction. 

As an executive officer of the Board of Conference Claimants and 
of its successor, the Board of Pensions and Relief, and as President 
of the Interdenominational Pensions Secretaries’ Association he 
exercised an influence which reached far beyond the borders of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

He was one of America’s pioneers in the great task of making ade- 
quate provision for retired ministers. During five quadrenniums of 
earnest leadership, he was instrumental in quadrupling their sup- 
port in the Methodist Episcopal Church. This achievement will 
stand as an imperishable monument and perpetuate his name in the 
history of the Church. 

He was a leading authority on parliamentary usage as practiced 
in the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Few 
men had a better knowledge of the history of the Methodist Church, 
or a truer perception of the value of its contribution to the advance 
of evangelical Christianity and general civilization. 

Dr. ‘Thomas A. Stafford is another Minnesota man who deserves 
the gratitude of the entire church for a remarkable service with 
the Board of Pensions. This has extended over a period of thirty- 
five years. ‘Trained not only for the ministry, but as a business ex- 
ecutive he was an invaluable addition to Dr. Hingeley’s staff. It was 
inevitable that he be chosen as the secretary of the Board, whose 
financial security and operation have been enhanced by his keen 
perception and sound judgment. His valuable service as a counselor 
is well known in his own Conference and the conferences of Meth- 
odism have likewise felt the wisdom of his leadership. Back of his 
efficiency as a business executive is a scholarship with a mystic 
quality and poetic insight, an author of books, a personality deeply 
consecrated to the ministry and warmly concerned for the welfare 
of his brethren. 
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Charles Robert Oaten entered the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the Northern Minnesota Conference. From 
1898 to 1916 he served in the pastorate with distinction as a 
preacher, administrator and leader. From 1908 to 1928 inclusive, 
he served as Secretary of the Northern Minnesota Conference and 
set a high standard of efficiency in the performance of that difficult 
task. Because of this, in 1916 Dr. Hingeley invited him to Chicago to 
serve as Business Representative with what was then known as the 
Board of Conference Claimants of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
a national pension organization later merged into The Board of 
Pensions of The Methodist Church. At the time of his decease he 
was actively serving in his seventy-second year of age as the ‘Treas- 
urer of The Board of Pensions of The Methodist Church with 
headquarters in Illinois. 

Major Ezra C. Clemons deserves a place in this list because he 
traveled for the Board of Conference Claimants for seven years in 
the early days of that growing Board under the leadership of Dr. 
J. B. Hingeley. 

The unique, magnetic, eloquent Robert Forbes, one of the great 
leaders of Minnesota Methodism, came to the United States in his 
youth and united with the Minnesota Conference in 1870. When 
the Conference was divided in 1894, he was pastor in Duluth and 
cast his lot with the Northern Minnesota Conference. In 1897 he 
became Presiding Elder of the Duluth District and in 1903 was 
appointed to fill out the unexpired term of Dr. Manly S. Hard as 
first Assistant Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension. In 1904 he was elected by the General Conference as Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension, in which capacity he served effectively until his death in 
1913 in his 69th year. He was tireless as a pastor, preacher and 
administrator. He loved the Church and he loved folks—the plain 
man on the Street, the miner, and the lumber jacks. He was an 
interesting preacher with wide sympathies, quick humor and the 
power of lofty and sustained eloquence. As an ecclesiastical states- 
man, he was known and loved throughout Methodism. 

Born to a great leadership, Melvin P. Burns came to the Northern 
Minnesota Conference and after a year as pastor of Foss Church, 
Minneapolis, was appointed Superintendent of the Minneapolis 
District. After six years he became Superintendent of the Duluth 
District. His remarkable ability as leader in advancing the work 
of Churches in City and Rural areas made him the logical Superin- 
tendent of the department of city work for the entire Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States. 

He initiated the Council of Cities; was a recognized leader in 
three General Conferences. He was outspoken, honest, and cou- 
rageous with a keen insight into the social opportunities of our 
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Church. Under his leadership Methodism made great advances in 
the cities of the United States. He had a great capacity for inter- 
esting men in the Kingdom of God. He belonged to all of Method- 
ism and Minnesota Conferences honor and are proud of him. 

“He spared not himself” would characterize the consecrated 
work of Bert Edward Smith, beloved pastor of Joyce Memorial 
Church, Minneapolis, from 1917 to 1920. In 1920 he came into the 
general work of the Church as Superintendent of the Adult Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education and from 1923-1934 he was the 
Executive Secretary of the Brotherhood of The Methodist Church 
in which task he distinguished himself as the inspiration and pro- 
moter of great gatherings and wonderful programs across the 
Country. 

He loved young people and young people loved him. He was 
known in many Epworth League Institutes as “Uncle Bert.” 

Edgar Kenneth Copper organized the Transportation Bureau of 
The Methodist Episcopal Church with headquarters at Chicago. 
He became its first Executive Secretary and continued in that office 
almost thirty years. He was well known in railroad circles and was 
able to render great service to the Church. 

Most notable of the men whose leadership became effective 
beyond the boundaries of the North Star state are the bishops— 
Charles Wesley Burns and Richard C. Raines. Each of these men 
was pastor of the Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church in Min- 
neapolis when called to this high office. 

Charles Wesley Burns became the pastor of this Church after 
serving prominent churches in the East. He quickly won a place of 
popularity and favor by his eloquence, his urbanity, his friendliness. 
Minneapolis recognized in him a civic leader and a friend of every 
good cause. His intelligent leadership and his capacity for friend- 
ship gave him a constantly widening sphere of influence. After his 
election as a bishop he served the Helena, San Francisco, and Boston 
areas. 

Richard C. Raines also came from an eastern pastorate to the 
ministry of Hennepin Avenue Church. The mid-west was familiar 
to him, for he was born in Iowa and had his educational prepara- 
tion there. As a graduate of Boston University School of Theology, 
he remained in New England for his early ministry. He brought to 
the Minneapolis appointment the vigor and enthusiasm of youth, 
the maturing convictions of a well-trained mind, the deep spiritual 
convictions of a genuinely devout spirit. ‘The program of the church 
and its out-reach into community life felt the stimulation of his 
personality. Soon after he came, he announced duplicate services 
for Sunday morning, and thereafter spoke to a filled sanctuary 
twice on Sunday from September to July each year. He organized 
a University of Life for youth which combined fellowship and wor- 
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ship and study. It attracted hundreds Sunday evenings, and was the 
inspiration of many similar programs in other churches. He sur- 
rounded himself with a staff to carry on the enlarged activities and 
objectives of the church. He identified himself with Conference 
interests. His speaking engagements were many and varied. Under 
his leadership the Church won a larger place in the good opinion 
of the city and state. His election as a bishop and appointment to 
Indianapolis were a deserved recognition of his worth, his talents, 
and his devotion. 


HAMLINE AND THE LATIN AMERICAN MISSION 


Minnesota Methodism is like the proverbial tree that sends its 
roots downward and its branches outward in all directions. Its in- 
fluence has not been confined within the limits of its geographical 
area. It has always been definitely missionary in spirit and outlook. 
It has provided leaders for the church at large; and its missionaries 
have carried the evangel of Christ to lands that span the globe. 

One of the distinctive enterprises developed under the leadership 
of Minnesota men is the work among Latin Americans in California 
and Arizona, now designated as the Latin American Provisional 
Annual Conference. In 1911 there were in southern California one 
or two small Methodist churches for the Spanish-speaking multi- 
tudes that were steadily infiltrating from Mexico. One of these, 
located in Pasadena, was called the “windowless church,” for it was 
in fact a mere shack without windows. The plight of these Mexican 
immigrants aroused the concern of the Methodist leaders of the 
region, and some unsuccessful attempts were made to get an effec- 
tive work started. Finally the right man was found, a man who had 
been providentially led and prepared for the undertaking. He was 
Vernon Monroe McCombs, who is designated as “Father, Founder 
and General Superintendent Emeritus of the Latin American Mis- 
sion” in the printed program of the Third Anniversary of the 
Historical Society of the Provisional Latin American Annual Con- 
ference, whose meeting was held in the Plaza Methodist Church of 
Los Angeles on June 15, 1949. The meeting was dedicated to their 
beloved ex-leader who had been forced by ill health to retire in 1946. 

Vernon Monroe McCombs belongs among the _ high-visioned 
pioneers of Methodism. Converted at a Methodist revival meeting 
in Alexandria, Minnesota, as he was entering the early years of 
manhood, he heard the call to Christian service. He came to Ham- 
line University in the fall of 1899, and during his four years there 
his mind and spirit developed to fit the tall stature of his physical 
frame. He not only received during those years, but also gave. It is 
no exaggeration to say that no Hamline student throughout the 
years left a deeper impress upon his fellow-students and the life of 
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his college generation than did Vernon McCombs. Here too he 
met the girl he married later and who became his comrade and 
helper throughout the years. The name of Eva White McCombs is 
worthy to stand beside that of her husband. Graduating from Ham- 
line in 1903, Vernon McCombs went to Drew Theological Seminary 
and immediately upon graduating from that institution in 1906 
he went with his bride to Peru, South America, under appointment 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of The Methodist Church. Here 
he spent four fruitful years, acquiring a fluent use of the Spanish 
language and a deep understanding of the Latin-American heart 
and mind. Impaired health forced his return home in 1910, and his 
responsibilities as superintendent of the North Andes Mission were 
passed on to another Minnesota man, Hays P. Archerd, Hamline 
University 1908. 

Within a few months after his return home Vernon McCombs 
was invited to go to southern California to help raise funds for 
work among the Spanish-speaking population; and soon afterwards 
he was asked to take charge of the Latin-American work in that 
region. Thus it came about that the young ex-missionary who had 
been told that his health would never again permit him to do any 
intensive work, began a labor that lasted for thirty-five strenuous 
years. In brief outline here follow the high accomplishments of 
those years. 

The Plaza Methodist Church and Community House in Los 
Angeles is one of the great Methodist institutions of America. It 
ministers to a great population of Spanish-speaking people, not only 
in things spiritual but in all that concerns their lives. It is a “dream 
come true,” and is a strong, dignified and worthy testimony to 
Methodism’s desire to serve God and humanity. The dream was 
born in the soul of a man from Minnesota. 

The Spanish-American Institute at Gardena, California, is a 
boys’ boarding school with industrial training features which has 
helped hundreds of boys of Mexican background through its train- 
ing of mind and hand and soul. Noteworthy is the fact that its first 
dormitory, named Hamline Hall, was made possible by the gifts 
of students and alumni of Hamline University, with the active en- 
couragement and assistance of Dr. Samuel F. Kerfoot, then president 
of Hamline. 

The work begun in 1911 with two small churches, has now 
developed into fifty-five churches with forty-six ministers of Latin- 
American ancestry. The greater part of the leadership throughout 
the Provisional Conference is now Latin-American; which is evi- 
dence of the deep root it has taken. 

Other Minnesota men have done effective service in cooperation 
with Vernon McCombs. Outstanding among these are the follow- 
ing: Robert J. ‘Taylor, Hamline University 1900, was for one period 
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the president of the Plaza Community Center; J. Scott Willmarth, 
Hamline University 1901, who served with Vernon McCombs in 
Peru, was later on superintendent of the Plaza Community Center 
and then treasurer and assistant superintendent of the Latin- 
American Mission for fifteen years; Charles and Nellie Hall Lewis, 
Hamline University 1894 and 1901 respectively, were on the board 
of the Spanish-American Institute at the time it was established in 
its present location; Charles Lewis later became superintendent of 
Hamline Hall until his death. 

Thus a vital off-shoot of Minnesota Methodism is flourishing in 
the Pacific area of our land, largely through the labors of men and 
women who were especially indebted to Hamline University and 
Minnesota Methodism for their inspiration and an important part 


of their training. —Hays P. ARCHERD 


EXPANSION THROUGH MISSIONS 


(This and the three succeeding chapters have been prepared by Mrs. Effie 
Grout Lindsay. No person in Minnesota Methodism is more competent to speak 
in behalf of the missionary activities of our Church. She is a woman of rare 
intelligence, graciousness. and culture; a devoted and dedicated personality; a 
delegate to general conferences, an official of the national Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, familiar with the expanding interests of which she writes, widely 
traveled in the promotion of these interests in our own country and in ports afar.) 


The United Nations organization could not be possible today 
were it not for the work of foreign missions the past one hundred 
years. These words in substance were spoken recently by a dis- 
tinguished official of that great world assembly. Wendell Willkie’s 
testimony supported this claim. ‘Throughout the world, he said, 
missionaries had created reservoirs of good will for America. He 
had discovered further that in every country the missionaries were 
the most popular foreigners. 

What has been Minnesota’s contribution to this ongoing 
movement? 

Over ten years before missionaries entered our borders as the 
“Minnesota Mission,” the conviction came to church leaders of 
Pittsburgh and Illinois Conferences that the gospel must be carried 
to the benighted Indians in this wilderness. 

Dr. Chauncey Hobart has told a graphic story of the appoint- 
ment of the Reverends Brunson and King to this undertaking, a 
dificult and dangerous journey westward in the fall of 1836, and 
arrival at Fort Snelling in the spring of 1837. The First Methodist 
mission among the Sioux was established at Little Crow’s village 
Kaposia, situated about where South St. Paul now stands. Buildings 
were erected and the study of the language and preaching began. 
Feuds between the Sioux and the Chippewa hindered and threat- 
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ened the work, and later jealousy between the chiefs led to the es- 
tablishment of a new headquarters at Red Rock, across the river; 
while a school for the children, and visitation and evangelistic work 
at Kaposia continued for several years. ‘The class record shows a 
membership there of thirty-four, composed of Indians, half-breeds 
and whites. In 1839 about 150 acres of land were under cultivation 
at Kaposia for the support of the mission and the Indians.} 

From 1837 to 1839 new Indian missions were established at Elk 
River and Sandy Lake. At Elk River Mr. Allen Huddleston began 
work successfully but died in his second year and was buried there. 
A simple monument marks his grave. ‘The work continued. At Sandy 
Lake Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Spates labored for sixteen years, organ- 
izing a church of thirty members, teaching the children, visiting the 
sick, burying the dead and leading many into a definite religious 
experience. A visitor to the mission wrote, ‘Here was the most com- 
plete contrast I ever beheld between paganism and Christianity, 
barbarism and civilization. On the one hand, rude lodges with in- 
mates in the moral pollution of heathenism. In the midst of scenes 
most revolting, stood a plain, comfortable log building with shrub- 
bery and plants growing about it. Brother Spates had inclosed his 
garden with high pickets and had a small field adjoining, planted 
mostly to potatoes. Everything looked prosperous.” 

At Sault Ste Marie, outside our territory, where a class of fifty- 
five Indians was established, the result was so typical that its story 
should be preserved. “Their fervent prayers, their devout hymns of 
praise, their subdued and often tearful attention to the preached 
word and the correctness of their general deportment may be 
favorably compared with their more knowing white brothers” and 
again “the prayer meeting at night was a spiritual and profitable 
season, the Indians prayed with great readiness, simplicity and 
fervor.” One prayed, “Me very poor Indian,” and becoming happy 
he added, “Very thank you Good Spirit.” 

From these several missions, Kaposia, Elk River, Sandy Lake, 
Mille Lacs and others, the missionaries went out to numerous 
Indian villages among the Sioux and Chippewa and won many to 
the Christian way of life. ‘The question arises, why was definite 
work among the Indians discontinued? In some centres trouble 
arose through the activities of dissolute half-breeds creating jealousy 
and opposition to Christian teachings. In others the migratory 
habits of the tribes, seeking better hunting and fishing, may have 
made regular teaching and evangelization impossible; or finally, 
the demands upon pioneer preachers and teachers made by the as- 
tonishingly rapid increase of white settlers who require ministra- 
tions, so over-burdened the missionaries as to change their 
programmes. 


1 Story reviewed in Conference Year Book 1948. 
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Evangelistic work among the German, Swedish and Norwegian- 
Danish pioneer settlers began while Minnesota was still a “Mission” 
of the older, eastern conferences. Annual conferences of these 
bilingual groups, known as the Northern German, Northern 
Swedish and Norwegian Danish, were later organized and these 
hardy, deeply religious peoples saw their numbers multiplied, their 
influence extended throughout the nation, to their mother countries 
and to the world-wide missions of Methodism. Their story must 
be recounted elsewhere. 

Stories of pioneer circuit riders, their unconquerable devotion 
and limitless endurance, rebuke the easy and comfortable lives of 
Methodists to-day in both pulpit and pew. A notable one was John 
L. Dyer, whose circuit extended far along the Iowa border. Early 
church writers considered him second only to Peter Cartwright in 
the fervor of his dauntless spirit and the challenging experiences 
of his Minnesota and Colorado careers. Memorable also were the 
Rev. and Mrs. A. T. Riley appointed in 1870 to work among Indians 
and whites in what the Board of Missions considered one of the 
most dificult home fields, Southwestern Minnesota. Their head- 
quarters were located fifty miles from the nearest village, on a 
circuit 180 miles in extent. 

The reports of the Missionary Committee at this first and at 
successive Conferences, stated that new churches were being or- 
ganized rapidly, and that funds contributed within the Conference 
for missions, increased by allotments from the Parent Board, neces- 
sarily were used for maintaining and expanding the church in this 
territory. 

Slavery was becoming a dominant issue. Times were hard and 
people were tense with anxiety. The life of the united nation hung 
in the balance but the Conference leaders looked beyond the 
demands of their own people to express their deep concern for 
the needs of the Wesleyan Methodists in Ireland. They recorded 
the hope that when brighter days dawned for their church and 
country they might assist in all proper ways to help redeem the 
pledge of $100,000.00 made by the Board of Missions to their 
brothers in Ireland. 

Came the Conference of 1860 with the deepening shadows of ap- 
proaching war. ‘The report of the Secretary of the Conference Mis- 
sionary Society, Dr. Edward Eggleston, though in similar vein, was | 
an encouraging story of new church buildings, an increase in 
“classes and Sunday Schools, in church membership, in some places 
up to 100%, scores of conversions and reclamations.” 

World needs were not forgotten. The “Go ye” was still an im- 
perative, and again the Missionary Committee, through its Secretary, 
expressed anxiety for the time to come when the church in Min- 
nesota could make response. In the meantime Conference was urged 
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to educate the church for participation. ‘This devout exhortation 
did not see fruition until thirty-four years later, when for the first 
time Minnesota Conference consecrated to the cause one of its own 
sons, in the person of Eddy Horace Greely. 

This long failure to respond to world needs was due undoubtedly 
to the interest of pastor and people in local situations. Great his- 
toric churches in past years have suffered stagnation, their evan- 
gelistic efforts rendered futile by comparable conditions. ‘Today the 
vitality of the entire church is threatened seriously at this same 
point. The increasing desire for more commanding church edifices, 
more excellent music, better parsonages and a higher standard of 
living menaces spiritual development. We are in grave danger of 
supplanting the things that abide with things that are transitory. 
One redeeming feature developed however during the period noted 
above—the interest of the women of the Conference, aroused by the 
zeal of their missionary organizations, reacted favorably upon the 
entire church. Their effectual efforts are recorded in the pages that 
follow. 

During this time, 1860-1894, inspiration and uplift had come to 
Conference institutions and activities, through the personal in- 
fluence and generous gifts of benevolent contributors. One such 
was Mrs. Anna Harrison Goheen, who came with her father, the 
Rev. Thomas Harrison and his family, to Minneapolis in 1859. Mrs. 
Goheen was the widow of a medical missionary, Dr. S. M. E. Goheen, 
sent out by the Methodist Missionary Society to Liberia in 1837. 
Dr. Goheen gave five years of devoted service to that land, known 
as “The white man’s grave,” returning to New York in 1842. How 
much of Mrs. Goheen’s missionary passion and spiritual ardor can 
be attributed to Dr. Goheen’s observations and experiences in 
Africa, we do not know. The early missionary work at Hennepin 
Ave. Church, attributed to her zeal, and her benevolences to that 
church and to Hamline University and Asbury Hospital testify to 
her deep love for humanity. 

Eddy Horace Greely, the first appointee from the Conference to 
overseas service was born in Owatonna, Minn. in 1858, graduated 
from Hamline University in 1887, and sailed for Liberia as a mis- 
sionary in 1894. It is said that in thirteen months he suffered one 
hundred and eleven attacks of African fever, a dreaded and usually 
fatal disease. ‘This necessitated recuperation in America. Return- 
ing to Liberia, he was transferred in 1900 to the more healthful 
climate of Rhodesia where he served until his retirement in 1928 
and continued to live and work until death claimed him in 1938. 
Mr. Greely was distinguished as an authority on African languages, 
and a translator of hymns and spiritual helps.? 


2 Conference Year Book. 
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Francis Newton Scott (H.U. 1896)3 was the next Conference 
representative appointed. After four years in the home pastorate, 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott went to Japan in 1903 and there served success- 
fully 36 years. In Nagasaki Dr. Scott was Dean of Chinzei College 
where he and his wife erected a church in memory of their two 
children who had died there. This with many other Methodist 
buildings was destroyed during the war by an atomic bomb dropped 
by his own countrymen. ‘Thus the visible life work of this good man 
was cancelled in one tragic moment. But “known unto God are 
all his works” and his real contribution to his adopted people lives 
eternally. Mrs. Scott died in Ontario, Cal. in 1942, Dr. Scott in the 
same city in 1947, his last days pathetically clouded by the fate of 
his beloved work. 

Names of men and women destined to give distinguished service 
follow: Hamline, class of 1903, sent out four of its alumni and two 
of its undergraduates as follows: Mary E. Olson, to Malaya in 1903; 
Herman Gusé, to India 1903; Mr. and Mrs. Walter Crawford, to 
West China 1904; Elizabeth Olson, to Egypt, Malaya and China 
1906; and the Rev. and Mrs. Vernon McCombs to Peru, S. A. 1906. 
The Olson sisters, daughters of a pastor in the Swedish Conference, 
were appointed and supported by the Woman’s Society. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Vernon McCombs went to Peru in 1906, to 
a mission which for a score of years might have been called aptly: 
Minnesota Methodism’s Mission to the North Andes. Mr. McCombs’ 
appointment involving in part, the position of Director of Callao 
High School and treasurer of the mission, made reinforcements 
seem imperative. Help soon came from his alma mater in the persons 
of the Rev. and Mrs. J. Scott Willmarth (H.U. 1901) and the Rev. 
and Mrs. Hays P. Archerd (H.U. 1908). On the arrival of the 
Willmarths in 1907, Mr. Willmarth was appointed Director of the 
High-School and treasurer of the mission. The Archerds reached 
Callao in 1909 when Mr. Archerd assumed the duties of Instructor 
in the school and the Superintendency of Callao District, a position 
in which he served the three Districts of the mission in turn in suc- 
ceeding years. Dr. McCombs and Rev. Mr. Willmarth are widely 
known in connection with the Latin-American work on our west 
coast. Dr. Archerd is now professor of Classical Languages at Ham- 
line University. 

The Rev. H. S. Koch (H.U. 1905) was sent to Calcutta, India, 
the same year remaining in service until 1922. To India also, in 
1906, went Rev. and Mrs. H. G. Scholberg (H.U. 1906) who served 
there continuously for 38 years. Dr. Scholberg as teacher, preacher 
and superintendent, Mrs. Scholberg ably assisting him. Nine re- 
warding years were spent at the boys High-School in N arsingphur. 


8 H.U. refers in each place to Hamline University. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Farley’s twenty years in China must be 
noted. Mr. Farley (H.U. 1921) went to Foochow in 1922 as pro- 
fessor of English at Fukien Christian College. He came home on a 
brief vacation and was married to Neva Hausman (H.U. 1922) in 
1924; together they returned to China, remaining until their fur- 
lough in 1937. War conditions prevented their return. Mr. Farley 
developed a deep interest in Chinese lore, history and arts, and as 
an avocation collected artifacts and valuable faience, establishing a 
large and priceless museum which disappeared during the Japanese 
occupancy. They brought home representative articles which were 
later given to Hamline University, it having been his purpose to 
develop a collection there. He died in 1941 in Chicago. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Arthur W. Martin (H.U. 1899) went out 
to China in 1905. He served as Professor of Chemistry at Nanking 
University for ten years and later as Superintendent of Anhwei 
district. Mr. Martin was the son of the Rev. J. W. Martin, an early 
pastor and presiding Elder of the Conference, and a brother of Miss 
Clara Martin of Malaya. 

From the alumni of the University of Minnesota also went re- 
cruits in the early years of this century, the Rev. B. Milton Jones 
to Burma, 1903, and the Rev. and Mrs. Perry O. Hanson to China 
in 1902. The service of the Hansons was especially helpful during 
the revolution of 1911, and on through the later anti-foreign days 
of change and readjustment. ‘They are still at their place as the new 
administration takes over, helping meet the many problems. 

We may not here record the accomplishments of others who with 
similar success carried the light abroad, nor of present day Confer- 
ence members, the Holters, Beckendorfs and Groves, among the 
number, nor of the Chaplains at the front during World War II, 
nor of the men giving sacrificial service in pioneer home fields, all 
of whose names should appear on a Missionary Honor Roll. 

Several families represent Minnesota Methodism abroad to-day. 
The Ivan Northdurfts (Mrs. N., H.U. 1939) appointed Peru, 1944; 
Warren Nybergs (H.U. 1943) appointed Montevideo, Uruguay 
1946; the Gustaf C. Westmo’s (H.U. 1945) India; the Rev. Chas. 
Mosebrooks, (H.U. 1934), Mrs. M. (H.U. 1932) Manila, P. I. 1947; 
George Parrot, Japan 1948; and the George Wilsons, Philippine 
Islands 1949. 

Deep gratitude is felt for the leadership of our Episcopal 
“Fathers” from Bishops Simpson and Hamline down to our present 
Bishop Cushman. Two of our resident bishops, Cyrus D. Foss and 
Isaac W. Joyce were sent in different quadrenniums to administer 
work in the Orient, and from a similar experience in Malaya and 
the Philippine Islands, Bishop Cushman has but recently returned. 
Two of our bishops, Charles Bayard Mitchell and Charles Edward 
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Locke, went from administration in this area to a quadrennium in 
the Philippine Islands. 

As we look forward into the new century of Minnesota Method- 
ism, the words of Bishop Branton Thoburn Badley of India may 
well arrest our thought, and challenge us to action. Speaking in 
Singapore in 1933 at the semi-centennial celebration of the found- 
ing of Methodist Missions in Malaya, he said—‘‘What after the 
Jubilee? In brief, a revival, a spiritual awakening, a new era of 
prayer, a fresh laying hold of faith, a new evangelism. With a rising 
tide of spiritual power, our church should be at the beginning of 
an era of Christian achievement of the utmost significance to the 
church of Asia,’’ and, we add, to America and the world. 

—ErFFIze Grout LINDSAY 


MINNESOTA METHODIST WOMEN’S WORK 
FOR MISSIONS 


Dr. Roy L. Smith, champion of many good causes, recently paid 
high tribute to the work of the Woman’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice. “No group of women any where on earth,” he said, “are grap- 
pling more courageously with more problems, in a more effective 
manner, than are the women of Methodism. In their literature, 
their local gatherings and their private devotions, they are entering 
with the mind of Christ into the most troublesome problems of to- 
day’s world, and theirs is a magnificent effort to thrust the spirit of 
Christ into all discussions and solutions.” 

Great words these and the women hope to deserve them increas- 
ingly. The present strength and outreach of the W.S.C.S. cannot 
be understood without adequate knowledge of the two Societies 
that preceded and gave them an undying heritage—The Woman’s 
Foreign and The Woman’s Home Missionary Societies. 

‘These two organizations of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
corresponding societies in the other uniting Methodisms, merged 
the achievements of their past and gave life and unity to the new 
organization authorized by the General Conferences of 1939 and 
1940—the present Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 

‘The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was born in the prayers 
and zeal of eight women in Boston, March 23rd, 1869. The distress- 
ing condition of womanhood in pagan lands lighted a flame of love 
and devotion which resulted in this new organization. All in the 
course of a few weeks a constitution was adopted, officers elected, 
an official organ, then called The Heathen Woman’s Friend, estab- 
lished, and an agreement reached with the Board of Foreign 
Missions providing for auxiliary relationship. 

The work of organization went forward with astonishing rapidity. 
It spread throughout the east, New England, New York, Baltimore 
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and Philadelphia, and on into Ohio and Illinois, as the new move- 
ment gained momentum. Nor was the great Northwest forgotten. 
A little more than six months after the flame was kindled in Bos- 
ton, it had leaped the Mississippi. Early in October, 1869, aux- 
iliaries of the new Society were formed almost simultaneously at 
_ Red Wing, Minnesota, and Jackson St. Church, St. Paul. Others 
followed speedily, Winona for one, led by Miss Isabella Leonard 
and Mrs. Chauncey Hobart, was organized in June, 1870, with Mrs. 
Mary C. Nind as president. 

With the movement developing rapidly throughout the nation, 
it became imperative to find a way of coordinating and supervising 
the auxiliaries formed. To Dr. Edwin W. Parker (afterwards mis- 
sionary bishop to India) belongs the distinction of formulating the 
Branch Plan—a “sisterhood of service.’ By December, 1869, Dr. 
Parker’s ideas were embodied in a new constitution, making provi- 
sion for such Branches, each to comprise certain specified territory 
and to have a designated city as official headquarters, within its 
own borders. 

It was provided that meetings of the different Branches should 
be held annually. ‘These should be attended by delegates from each 
auxiliary, to be inspired by plans for advance and to help in pledges 
to the appropriations. The Branch Annual Meetings were to be 
followed yearly by a general meeting of the officers and elected dele- 
gates from each Branch, this to be known as the General Executive 
Committee Meeting. Here, with outgoing or furloughed missionaries 
bringing reports from the field, and with promotional plans for 
study, discussion, and publicity presented, enthusiasm and soul 
stirring interest should develop. This entire plan, embodied in Dr. 
Parker’s new constitution and promulgated before the end of the 
first year’s life of the Society, remained operative throughout 
seventy-one years, only minor changes being necessary. 

The Branch system was considered by church statesmen, like Dr. 
John R. Mott, the most effective educational and promotional unit 
in the church. The Jurisdiction of the new united church stems 
from and was inspired by the success of the Branch system. During 
the seventy-one years of its existence the W.F.M.S. through its eleven 
Branches sent out 1572 missionaries and raised for the extension 
and maintenance of its work overseas, more than sixty-one million 
dollars. 

Many experienced women hope to-day that the increasingly in- 
fluential Layman’s Movement may incorporate in its promotional 
work many of the methods thus successfully used. ‘The church real- 
izes that changing world conditions compel the United States, in 
self defense, to carry Christianity into action. The daily secular 
occupations of men need the uplift of applied Christian knowledge. 
Men in many walks of life have leisure undreamed of a generation 
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ago. A layman’s society erected on lines almost identical with those 
above outlined would provide groups of men with opportunity for 
the distribution of literature, its study and discussion, and give them 
the “know how” to inject Christian principles into the daily con- 
tacts of their business, governmental and social lives. In each juris- 
diction and conference, place men with the altruism of a Herbert 
Hoover and the self-sacrificing deyotion of a Mary C. Nind and 
miracles would surely result. 

During the period between 1869 and 1883, Minnesota Confer- 
ence, with auxiliaries increased to more than fifty, belong to the 
Western Branch, which comprised the States of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas and Colorado. This area was 
so vast that in 1883 it was divided into three Branches, Minneapolis, 
Des Moines and Topeka. 

The Minneapolis Branch was organized Dec. 18th, 1883, in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, president; Mary 
C. Nind corresponding secretary; Mrs. J. M. Heard recording sec- 
retary and Mrs. Wm. M. Harrison treasurer; with Mrs. Charlotte S. 
Winchell and Mrs. I. M. Hartsough, secretaries respectively of the 
Minnesota and Dakota Conferences. 

It is essential to establish the connection of the women of Min- 
nesota Methodism with the Minneapolis Branch of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in order to clarify statements that fol- 
low. ‘The General Officers of the Branch who carried the admin- 
istrative and promotional work were always Twin City women. The 
90 missionaries sent out by the Branch represented all the women 
and had their loyal devotion, as did the institutions developed by 
their expanding effort. One treasury served the five conferences 
within the State (bilingual conferences included) and the two 
Dakotas. 

During the fifty-seven years of the Branch existence, without a 
single salaried officer, the women collected and disbursed for the 
work $2,373,263.49, all but $101,400.81 of which passed through 
the hands of their devoted treasurer, Mrs. C. W. Hall, during the 
forty-five years of her incumbency. 

Among the unforgettable names on our roll, Mrs. Nind’s is pre- 
eminent. Won to the missionary task after deep hesitancy, she found 
opportunities so challenging that she gave mind, soul and body to 
kindling the missionary flame throughout the vast territory west 
of the Mississippi. “In journeyings oft” she carried the message and 
left behind her an inspired constituency. In 1877 she wrote, “This 
year I have traveled 6,592 miles by rail or stage and walked the 
balance, making 7,000 at least, and was home 15 days.” She had 
walked over 400 miles! What would we in this day think if con- 
fronted by such an undertaking? “In each place,” she adds, “societies 
were organized, the work grew dearer and Christ was nearer, the 
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energy of brain, soul and body were thrown into it until it has been 
incorporated with my very life.” 

As Corresponding Secretary of the new Branch, Mrs. Nind’s op- 
portunities and responsibilities were multiplied. It was in this posi- 
tion that an unusual series of events occurred, illustrating the Divine 
timing of affairs. The Rev. Mr. Oldham (later bishop) was a young 
missionary in Singapore, developing a Christian school for boys. He 
felt keenly that a similar institution for girls should be established. 
Eloquent appeals were dispatched to the Woman’s Society in Amer- 
ica asking them to open such work in the new field. 

A deep interest in the project was manifested by the women, 
but the way was not clear. The report of the finance committee was 
received with the statement, “No funds for the opening of a new 
mission.” When the final vote was in order up rose Mary C. Nind of 
Minnesota to utter the historic phrase—‘‘Frozen Minnesota will, 
God helping, establish a mission at the Equator.’ Her statement 
was followed by her personal pledge of $3,000.00 from her own 
small patrimony, to apply on the undertaking. In the meantime 
Miss Isabella Leonard, who had launched Mrs. Nind on her mis- 
sionary career in Winona, was on a world evangelistic tour and had 
reached Australia. ‘There she found Sophia Blackmore and recog- 
nizing in her fine qualifications for missionary service, took her to 
India, whither she herself was going. At the Conference there, they 
met Mr. Oldham who laid on Miss Blackmore’s heart, Singapore’s 
need. Consent obtained for such service, application was at once 
made to the women in America for Miss Blackmore’s appointment. 
Mr. Oldham’s vision, Mrs. Nind’s response, and Miss Leonard’s dis- 
covery, working together, achieved the arrival of Miss Blackmore, 
July, 1887, in Singapore. A fine property was later acquired by 
Bishop Thoburn and named the “Mary C. Nind Deaconess Home.” 

On Miss Blackmore’s arrival two schools were immediately opened 
in Singapore, one for ‘Tamil girls, and one for Chinese women 
and girls in the Chinese District, ‘Telok Ayer. The great Methodist 
Girls’ School, providing educational opportunities to girls of fifteen 
racial groups and enrolling before the war seven-hundred pupils, 
was the outgrowth of the Tamil School and beautiful Fairfield 
School for Chinese Girls, with a similar enrollment, grew from the 
other. 

So great was the Power manifested in Mrs. Nind, and so magnetic 
her personality, that across the nation she was loved and acclaimed 
as the “Little Bishop.” In 1888 with peerless Frances E. Willard 
and three other women, she was elected as a lay delegate to General 
Conference, but not until 1904 were the endless debates on the 
legality of admitting women to membership ended, and lay-women 
seated in the General Conference. 

Two of Mrs. Nind’s children became missionaries. The Rev. 
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George Nind went to Maderia and Mrs. Emma Nind Lacy, with 
her husband, to China. Mrs. Lacy is the mother of a generation 
of missionaries, among them Bishop Carleton Lacy. In 1890 Mrs. 
Nind’s removal to Michigan severed her relations with the 
Minneapolis Branch. 

Mrs. Charlotte S. Winchell followed Mrs. Nind in office in 1891 
and manifested rare leadership. While the old Western Branch, the 
predecessor of the Minneapolis Branch, was carrying on effectively 
in its wide area, Mrs. Winchell was helping develop missionary 
vision and activity throughout the State. 

As Branch Corresponding Secretary it became her task to build 
and maintain the spiritual morale of the women in the face of dis- 
couragements incident to drouth, crop failures and national panics. | 
To her desk came appeals for help from the mission stations of far 
away Malaya. These looked to her to supply from the Branch 
treasury, not only their salaries but the equipment and often the 
very buildings that made their work possible. During her term of 
service, departments of young people’s and children’s work were es- 
tablished, a bureau of supplies provided and a Branch paper. “The 
Quarterly Review” of inestimable promotional value was founded; 
later, she served for fifteen years as editor of this paper. 

It was said of her that as “promoter, administrator, writer, his- 
torian, her versatility and rare grace of mind and spirit stamped 
themselves indelibly upon the women at home and upon the field.” 
The women evinced their devotion to her when, in 1908, they raised 
money for the purchase of a site, and erected a fine building, for 
the rapidly growing Girls’ School and the evangelistic workers, in 
Penang, which they named the Charlotte $. Winchell Home. 

Ninety beautiful years, she lived exemplifying the principles the 
Master taught and embodied. At her obsequies President Emeritus 
Folwell of the University and Prof. J. C. Hutchinson paid tribute to 
her unusual leadership in civic and church circles. It was noted that 
she had served for ten years, 1880-1890, as State Superintendent of 
Scientific ‘Temperance Instruction and that it was largely due to her 
influence that the Minnesota Legislature passed the law making 
such instruction mandatory in all the schools of the state. 

It was characteristic of the W.F.M.S. work that leadership in any 
department, conspicuously successful, passed quietly from one per- 
son into the untried hands of another, with only brief mention of 
the matter. This was true in the case of Mrs. Carrie W. Joyce, Mrs. 
Winchell’s successor. 

Mrs. Joyce had been elected President of the Minneapolis Branch 
in 1896 and retained the office until 1901. Her term was broken by 
a two year trip to the Orient with her husband, Bishop I. W. Joyce, 
on an Episcopal visit. Personal observations of the needs and oppor- 
tunities in the foreign mission field prepared her for assuming, in 
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1901, the duties which Mrs. Winchell then felt she must lay down. 
While Secretary Mrs. Joyce found, and placed, fifteen missionaries, 
and Branch receipts nearly doubled. Her leadership was conspicu- 
ous in connection with the then newly occupied “official field’— 
the Philippine Islands. This mission, in addition to the one in 
Malaya, depended on her for promotional and administrative effort. 

The Deaconess ‘Training School in Manila, opened in 1903, grew 
so rapidly that enlarged facilities became imperative. To the initial 
gift of $5,000.00 from Mr. Norman Harris of Chicago several other 
large gifts were added and a new building was erected and named 
the Harris Memorial Deaconess Training School. Also largely 
through Mrs. Joyce’s efforts, the Mary J. Johnston Hospital, for 
women and children, came into being in Manila. It was financed 
by generous gifts from Mr. D. S. B. Johnston, St. Paul, in memory 
of his wife who for twenty three years had served either as vice 
president or treasurer of the Minneapolis Branch. This hospital, 
under the able management of Dr. Rebecca Parrish, proved an 
incomparable blessing. 

Mrs. Joyce was much beloved by the women and her death on 
September 28th, 1907, was a severe shock to her friends far and 
near. She was followed officially by Mrs. F. F. Lindsay, the young 
woman whom in Mrs. Joyce’s last brief illness she had suggested as 
her successor. 

Mrs. Lindsay inherited from her predecessors an eager interest 
in the two official fields that now came to her (Europe was added 
later) for administration. In 1910 she was sent as a Delegate to the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference, one of the most significant 
meetings in the history of Christianity. It was participated in by 
eleven hundred delegates representing one hundred-sixty denomina- 
tions and organizations. ‘This Conference has influenced every mis- 
sion field and every missionary assembly since. ‘The demand for mis- 
sionaries increased rapidly after that meeting. It was not unusual 
for the General Society of the W.F.M.S. to receive annually, specific 
requests for recruits for 200 places. Minneapolis Branch responded 
between 1907 and 1916 by finding and placing twenty-seven care- 
fully selected young women to help meet the needs, and the regular 
receipts of the Branch increased correspondingly. 

Large gifts were received to be used in erecting buildings for the 
expanding work. Mr. and Mrs. James Suydam, of St. Paul, assumed 
the support of Miss Ada Pugh of Malacca and erected a building for 
her school, which was named “The Rebecca Cooper Suydam Girls’ 
School”. The Anna Stone Home in Kuikiang was made possible by 
the bequest of Mrs. I. W. Joyce. A gift, in 1914, from Mrs. Hugh 
Wilson, Minneapolis of $7,500.00 helped erect Hugh Wilson Hall 
in Manila, a dormitory for young women attending the University 
of the Philippines. 
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Money was received by the Branch for the purchase of a new 
site and building (the former home of the Sultan of Perak) to 
house the large boarding and day school grown from the work of 
Miss Clara Martin in Penang. ‘The Branch honored their Secretary 
by naming the newly located institution, the Effie G. Lindsay Girls’ 
School. This school is now called ‘The Penang Methodist Girls’ 
School and. the building, “Lindsay Hall.” 

From the generous and beloved Mrs. Clara B. Congdon, Duluth, 
came benefactions totaling many thousands of dollars. One received 
in 1920 endowed a chair at Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, 
India, the first such endowment to any institution of the Society. 
In 1932 another of her gifts built a dormitory, to which her name 
was given, for the woman’s department of the West China Union 
University in Chengtu. Among large donations of much earlier years 
was that of Mrs. H. F. Lillibridge, a devoted member of Wesley 
Church, Minneapolis. Mrs. Lillibridge was the mother of Mrs. A. Y. 
Merrill, Branch President 1924-33. 

Passing time brings many changes. Bishop Nuelsen had come to 
feel that an official from the Society in America should visit Europe 
to evaluate and make recommendations relative to the Society’s 
work in Italy, France and Bulgaria. In 1914, just prior to the out- 
break of World War One, the Society sent over the Official Corre- 
spondent for Europe, Mrs. Lindsay. As a result of her findings the 
Garibaldi School in Rome was closed and the building sold. It was 
decided to concentrate on the larger development of Crandon In- 
stitute, in Rome, but the war and the advent of Mussolini resulted 
later in the closing and sale of that institution also. 

In 1916 Mrs. Lindsay gave up the Secretaryship of the Branch 
and in 1919 was made National Vice-president of the Society and 
chairman of its promotional agency, the Home Department. Owing 
to changing world conditions, closer cooperation between church 
agencies and boards became necessary. In 1916 a standing Com- 
mittee on Consultation with the Board of Foreign Missions was 
formed, to deal with related administrative matters. A Council of 
Benevolent Boards and a Committee on Conservation and Advance 
were established also. Mrs. Thomas Nicholson (a native of Minne- 
sota and now a resident) as President of the Society, and Mrs. 
Lindsay as Vice-president represented the organization. 

Mrs. Lindsay was elected a delegate to two General Conferences 
and appointed by the Board of Bishops to membership in the 
Uniting Conference in 1939. At the General Conference of 1936 
a Commission was authorized by that body to study Woman’s 
Work and help formulate plans for an organization in the new 
church. The Commission’s story belongs to the history of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 

The entire Commission of men and women was continued by 
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the Uniting Conference in 1939 as an ‘“Adinterim Committee” to 
represent all church boards until new ones should be formed in 
1940 at the first General Conference of the new Methodist Church. 

Mrs. Wm. Perry Eveland succeeded Mrs. Lindsay as Branch 
Secretary, in January 1917. She brought unusual and significant 
preparation for her new task, as she and Bishop Eveland had re- 
sided in Manila during his quadrennium in charge of Malaya and 
the Philippines. His former area and her new “Branch Official 
Field” thus coincided. Mrs. Eveland’s administration was notable 
for its promotional work: the placing of new and finely equipped 
missionaries and the receipt of large gifts. Her death on September 
14th, 1927, while not unexpected, was a deep grief to her many 
friends at home and abroad. At the General Executive meeting 
following her death, Miss Florence Hooper, General Treasurer of 
the Society, paid beautiful tribute to her memory: “Always mentally 
alert, spiritually sensitive, she has left us a vivid, unforgettable pic- 
ture of womanhood at its best.” 1 

Mrs. Leon Roy Peel, who had been Associate Secretary for a 
year, followed as Corresponding Secretary. Experience as a college 
teacher, staff member of the Big Sister Association and Juvenile 
Court worker, prepared her for the new administrative task. In- 
heriting the official correspondence of Malaya, the Netherlands- 
Indies and the Philippines, she was reassigned a few years later, re- 
ceiving in exchange, the administration of work in Central China, 
Kiangsi and Hwa Nan College. In 1935, at her own expense she 
visited the Orient, studied missions in her own fields and in Korea 
and the Philippines, and Home Missions in Hawaii. On her re- 
turn home she gave more than a hundred moving picture lectures 
regarding the stations visited. 

Mrs. Peel’s ability to arouse interest in the projects under her 
care is illustrated by her raising $200,000.00 in designated gifts 
for Hwa Nan College, Foochow, China. Among the achievements of 
the fourteen years as Branch Corresponding Secretary, were the 
cancellation of a deficit in the Branch treasury, the maintenance of 
work through the depression without the loss of a dollar in invest- 
ments, and reaching in full the goals set by the Branch for the 
seventieth anniversary celebration. 

After unification she became a member of the Jurisdiction of 
the new W.S.C.S. and served eight years in that capacity and as a 
member of the Woman’s Division of the Board of Foreign Missions 
and Church Extension in New York. She was a delegate to the Ecu- 
menical Conference in Springfield, Mass., served as President of the 
Minneapolis Council of Churches and later, as President of the 
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State Council. ‘Three times the Annual Conference has sent her as 
delegate to the General Conference. 

To-day she continues as a member of the United Board of Chris- 
tian Colleges of China, is a member of the Board of ‘Trustees of 
the International Council of Religious Education and is Chairman 
of the Minnesota Annual Conference Board of Missions and Church 
Extension. | 

During all its history, the Minneapolis Branch was blessed with 
a corps of capable, consecrated officers. It is not possible, for lack 
of space, to pay tribute to all, but the obligation owed the pre-emi- 
nent women who served the Branch in succession as presidents must 
not be overlooked: ‘There were Mesdames Emily Huntington Miller, 
Wardwell Couch, C. N. Stowers, M. H. Triggs, I. W. Joyce, W. H. 
Landis, H. E. Sloane, Chas. Bayard Mitchell, A. Y. Merrill, J. Ralph 
Magee and Ralph S. Cushman. 

Mention must be made also of the influential women, the Home 
Base Secretaries, who formed the Home Department of the General 
Executive. These women were the promotional officials of each 
Branch. Mesdames A. J. Thorn, George D. Taylor, F. A. Cone, 
D. B. Gardner, and F. L. Parso, consecutively, represented the 
Minneapolis Branch in this capacity. Mrs. ‘Taylor served with un- 
tiring devotion for fifteen years, until her death in 1928. Mrs. Parso 
was unanimously elected in 1929 serving until 1940. She had been 
Minnesota Conference Secretary the previous fourteen years and 
had seen membership in the auxiliaries under her charge increase 
145%, organizations 122% and receipts 187%. 

The North German Conference brought to the new Branch in 
1883, one auxiliary and one young woman’s society, but developed 
rapidly. In the 1890’s the women assumed the support of their own 
missionary, Miss Martha C. W. Nicolaisen, and sent her to China in 
1900. Her visits to the Conference greatly increased interest. The 
Conference was blessed with unusually fine leadership: Mesdames 
Zimmerman, Schneider, Achard, Roth, Sauter and Bummert who 
served successively. In Mrs. Sauter’s day 74 organizations were re- 
ported with one out of every two women in the church enrolled, and, 
where children’s work existed, all the children belonged. Mrs. B. L. 
Bummert succeeded Mrs. Sauter in 1914, at a time when the work 
was extremely difficult for the German sisters because of World War 
One. Mrs. Bummert’s faithfulness and devotion were equal to every 
situation. 

The first auxiliary in Swedish Methodism was organized by Mrs. 
Winchell in Red Wing, Minn. in October 1887. The work grew 
rapidly and in five years 27 auxiliaries with 731 members were re- 
ported. In 1905 Miss Pauline Grandstrand, of Swedish parentage 
and a member of the Swedish church, went out to Pakur, India, as 
a self supporting missionary. Though appointed and supervised 
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by the Branch, the Swedish women claimed her and later con- 
tributed toward her support. Appointed to work among the Santals 
she labored among them nearly thirty years. She knew the first 
Christian convert and lived to see a Christian community of 3,000. 
Retired in 1935 she returned home and itinerated among her own 
people for six years, everywhere a blessing. 

Elizabeth S. Roberts, a second representative of the Swedish 
Conference, was our first Branch missionary to Korea. Appointed 
in 1916 to the hospital in Seoul, doors of wide opportunity opened, 
including months spent during World War One, in Red Cross work 
in Siberia. Her second furlough brought her home via Sweden, 
where she helped organize the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
in many churches, interpreting to them the new International De- 
partment of the Society which provided opportunity for National 
Units working autonomously to affiliate with the parent society in 
America. In 1930 her support was joyfully assumed by the Scandi- 
navian Unit, organized in the meantime. 

The first Norwegian-Danish auxiliary in that Conference was 
organized by Miss Alma Jakobson, January 5th, 1902, with about 
100 members. Miss Jakobson, an early Branch missionary, also 
organized the second auxiliary shortly after, at the Aurora Street 
Church, St. Paul. Miss Louise Stixrud, continued as a promoter 
and organizer in their work, until sent as their missionary to the 
Philippines in 1906. 

These few details have been recorded in order to give some 
understanding of the scope and results of the efforts of the entire 
body of Methodist women of Minnesota. Few people can have any 
conception of the toil and self-sacrifice of these unsalaried leaders 
and their supporters. Fifty-thousand women, across the nation oc- 
cupied official positions in the Society at large, when it gave place 
to the new W.S.C.S. 

The year 1939-1940, fifty-seventh and last of the existence of 
Minneapolis Branch, twenty-one missionaries represented the 
organization in six foreign lands. Sixty-nine more were on the roll 
as previously employed. Only a few of this long list can be given 
specific mention, those being selected because of pioneer or long 
periods of service. 

MALAYA. Twenty-two of the ninety had been sent to Malaya, 
including the first, Miss Blackmore, Emma F. Ferris, appointed in 
1892, married in 1897 to Dr. W. G. Shellabear, and Susan Harring- 
ton, later married to Rev. P. Causland. 

Clara Martin was sent to Penang in 1897, through the efforts of 
Mrs. Winchell, in response to the petition of the missionaries at- 
tending the Malaya Conference, who offered to pay from their 
own small salaries, one-third of the traveling expenses and two- 
thirds of the salary of a missionary for five years, if one could be 
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appointed to needy Penang. Miss Martin’s application coincided 
with the appeal and she was appointed and sent immediately. Up- | 
on arrival she opened a home and organized a boarding and day- 
school which twice outgrew accommodations, necessitating the pur- 
chase of larger quarters. Her pioneer efforts eventually developed 
into the Charlotte $. Winchell Home and the Efhe G. Lindsay 
Girls’ School. In 1900 she began evangelistic work in addition to 
school work and in the years following, with the three Bible women > 
whom she had trained, visits were made regularly in about five-hun- 
dred homes. Upon returning from her last furlough she passed to 
her reward in 1929. Her influence continues today in the lives of 

women and girls who were her pupils. One of these, a woman gifted © 
in song and with administrative and leadership ability, is now the 
wife of Mr. Burr Baughman, an American missionary to the Dyaks 
in Borneo. 

Mary E. Olson, before mentioned, gave thirty-six years of result- — 
ful service to Malaya. Fairfield Girls’ School in Singapore is a living © 
monument to her capable leadership, which won appreciative recog- 
nition from the British Government, as well as from the missionary 
agencies. 

Vera Edborg (Mrs. Egan Ostrom) was appointed to Java in 1923, 
but with the closing of Methodist work there, was transferred in 
1931 to Sumatra, an entirely new field, where she was the first 
white woman to tread the jungle paths. 

Minnie L. Rank went in 1906 and remained until 1945, thirty- 
nine years. Four terms were spent as principal, in turn, of four of 
the great Girls’ Schools.? Refusing to leave her people when ordered 
out at the Japanese invasion she was imprisoned in enemy intern- 
ment camps for three and a half years. Her story is heart moving. 
She experienced unthinkable deprivation, discomfort, hunger and 
danger. Yet she says, “I cannot be sorry I stayed. Christians were 
more needed in that group than in any I have ever known. I feel 
that we cheered and influenced many.” 

Ruth Harvey, daughter and granddaughter of Methodist 
preachers, went to Malaya in 1923, as Young People’s Missionary. 
Her eighteen years were variously spent, but she recalls as her most 
rewarding service her experience as Principal of the large Methodist | 
Girls’ School, in Singapore, and the opportunities presented in her 
work at Eveland Training School. This institution had been a 
small and rather inconsequential Bible Woman’s Training School 
in Singapore. Under the far sighted and capable leadership of Miss 
Eva Nelson, sent by the Branch in 1916, Miss Harvey and Miss C. 
Ethel Jackson (N. W. Branch 1902) it grew in influence and promi- 


2 Seven large schools and several smaller ones were organized and conducted by the 
W.F.M.S.: Methodist Girls’ and Fairfield Chinese Girls School, Singapore; Methodist Girls 
School and Suydam Memorial, Malacca; Methodist Girls School, Kuala Lumpur; Lindsay 
School, Penang; and Girls Schools at Ipoh and Taiping. Total attendance 1939 was 3,827. 
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nence and was given the name of Eveland Seminary in memory 
of Bishop and Mrs. Eveland. It has recently been included in the 
new union “Trinity Theological College”’. 

INDIA. Eighteen of our ninety missionaries served in India. Min- 
nie F. Abrams, Minneapolis, the very first appointee of the then re- 
cently organized Branch went in 1887. 

Florence Sterling, Red Wing, followed in 1895. 

Helen Ingram, daughter of an English barrister and a Moslem 
princess (converted through Bishop James M. ‘Thoburn) was dis- 
covered by Mrs. Nind while visiting India. She gave fourteen years 
to deaconess work in Lucknow. 

Sarah C. Holman was appointed to Agra in 1923, after seventeen 
years of service in other stations. She was a self-supporting mission- 
ary who asked for official connection with this Branch. Overcoming 
obstacles which seemed insurmountable to many of her coworkers 
she organized and developed a school for children of the Outcaste 
class. This, Holman Institute, the first, and as far as is known, the 
only school of its kind in India, (for untouchables only) gave re- 
ligious, educational and industrial training to thousands of entirely 
neglected little ones. Many of its graduates, now men and women, 
are highly respected and influential. ‘There are on its rolls at the 
present time almost seven-hundred children. 

Flora Robinson, whose early death is still lamented, was appointed 
to Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow in 1901. Immediately upon 
her arrival there she was made President of the institution, the first 
College for women in the Orient. 

To-day, in India’s changing life, four of the eighteen missionaries 
continue to serve: Gertrude Becker, appointed 1919, Caroline 
Schaefer, 1925, Florence Salzer, 1920, and Dr. Margaret Wallace, 
1921. The two last mentioned are from Wesley Church, Minneapo- 
lis, and both are faculty members at Isabella ‘Thoburn College. 

JAPAN. Ella Blackstock, our first missionary to Japan, sailed 
for Tokyo in 1889, in response to an earnest call for a trained 
woman to superintend the opening of a new venture—a school of 
industrial work. In 1892 she reported twenty pupils, thirteen of 
whom were Christians. The institution provided two courses of 
study, a five-year teacher’s course and a three-year course for home 
makers. In the fourteen years of Miss Blackstock’s principalship, 
sixty-nine choice young women were graduated as teachers and 
home makers, and were scattered from the north to the south of 
Japan. The influence of this institution, the first of its kind in the 
Orient, can scarcely be overestimated. 

Miss Anna Laura White, another of our representatives, suc- 
ceeded as principal, in 1913, when Miss Blackstock retired. ‘To 
economize equipment and personnel the industrial school was, in 
1914, made a department of Aoyoma Jo Gakuin in Tokyo. The 
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school developed progressively and received government recogni- 
tion as a home economics school in 1931. Miss White’s leadership 
was widely appreciated, her “discriminating judgment and poise” 
were further recognized by her appointment, later, as President of 
Kwassui College, Nagasaki. The Japanese Christians earnestly pe- 
titioned for her return to that position when the islands were 
opened again to missionaries after World War Two, but health 
conditions prevented. 

Mabel Lee was sent to Tokyo in 1903 to relieve Miss Blackstock 
for furlough. On the return of the latter, she was transferred to 
Nagoya, for kindergarten work. In 1916 the Lee Memorial Kinder- 
garten was erected there, through gifts by Miss Lee and her family 
in America, in loving memory of their mother, Mrs. James Lee. 
When in 1920 the Society closed work in Nagoya, the Lee Memorial 
was moved to Sendai and used as a Social and Evangelistic Centre 
and Kindergarten. Three other fine, capable young women were later 
sent to Japan, serving with marked success during the years in- 
dicated: Margaret Burmeister, 1926-1935, Kumamota; Helen Morris 
Lee, 1931-1937, Toyko, and Abby L. Sturtevant, 1921-1932, Sappora. 

These Branch contributions to Japan are memorable in view of 
America’s present religious and political responsibilities there. 

CHINA. China sent urgent appeals for Christian teachers, and 
twenty of our young women responded by consecrating their lives 
to Kingdom tasks in that land. In this group were Martha C. W. 
Nicolaisen, 1900, already mentioned; Willma H. Rouse (Mrs. R. K. 
Keene) 1893; Anna Stone and Ilien Tang, Chinese girls brought to 
Minnesota by Bishop and Mrs. Joyce, and educated and sent back 
to Christian work among their own people. Also included are two 
of the three Brethorst sisters, Alice and Marie, the third sister, 
Helen G., going to India in 1915 as our representative. Marie 
Brethorst was eminently successful in both evangelistic and educa- 
tional work. She served almost two uninterrupted terms in West 
China before the outbreak of the anti-foreign movement, was then 
transferred to North China and later, after furlough and protracted 
study in America, was sent back to China and has been in the 
thick of war’s disturbances in and around Nanking, until she came 
home for retirement in 1948 after the Communists established 
themselves in Central China. 

Alice, now Dr. Brethorst, dean of Hamline-Asbury School of 
Nursing, began work in West China in 1900, as a district missionary. 
She soon found that illiteracy was the arch enemy that must be at- 
tacked and overcome. Her district comprised five large cities and 
thousands of towns and villages. Strategic centers were selected 
and day schools for girls opened. Later two school buildings and a 
missionary residence, all grey sandstone, were erected under her 
personal supervision as architect and contractor. A Junior High- 
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School was organized, and eventually the need for College work for 
women became outstandingly apparent. In all that area of twenty- 
million people, no such institution had even been considered, and 
the need was overwhelming. Miss Brethorst’s determination and 
resourcefulness overcame every obstacle. A woman’s college board 
was organized, land leased from the University at Chentu and a 
temporary building provided to house the girls and one instructor. 
On September 8th, 1924, Miss Brethorst’s dream of a college for 
women was realized, as the first class of eight girls, several of them 
_products of her own preparatory school, were registered in the 
woman's department of the West China Union University at 
Chengtu. 

Amber Van, 1939, was the last young woman sent to China by the 
Minneapolis Branch W.F.M.S. She is in Peiping to-day. Her early 
decision to remain at her post and face, with other Christians, what- 
ever changing conditions might entail, speaks of dauntless courage 
and faith, and should enlist our continuous prayers. 

The PHILIPPINES. Marguerite M. Decker was sent to Manila in 
1906 to superintend the Deaconess ‘Training School, (Harris Me- 
morial) . At the close of her first term of service her support was as- 
sumed by the Pacific Branch. 

Louise M. Stixrud, sent from the Norwegian-Danish Conference 
in 1906 successfully established a Bible ‘Training School for women 
and girls at Lingayen and later, developed city and evangelistic 
work at Malolos. 

Wilhelmina Erbst went in 1909, serving as our first District 
missionary in Central and Manila Districts, an area of four large 
Provinces untouched by our mission. In 1916 she was assigned to 
pioneer work in the Northern District. For many years she carried 
on evangelistic work, traveling, organizing women’s conferences, 
_ leadership-training institutes, securing property and with the aid of 
her deaconesses and Bible women maintaining the first Girls’ 
Dormitories in the capitals of ‘Tuguegarao, Ilagan and Bayombong. 
From these centers high-school graduates were sent to Manila and 
Lingayen ‘Training Schools and to the Mary J. Johnston Hospital. 
In 1933 she erected at her own expense a beautiful stone chapel, at 
her headquarters in Bayombong, as a young peoples religious center. 
Here, in 1941 she was caught in the Japanese invasion and held 
prisoner for three years, entirely out of touch with the outer world 
she was believed to be dead, but returned a refugee, very much alive, 
November 1945. 

Ruth Joyce Atkins sent to the Islands in 1921, was supported by 
the Carrie W. Joyce Memorial Fund. Her first appointment was 
Tuguegarao, to relieve Miss Erbst for furlough. There she took 
over the work of the Dormitory and the well-established evangelistic 
work, also conducting the new Dormitory for girls at Ilagan. At the 
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conclusion of her third term of successful service in the Districts of 
Luzon, she came home and remained to care for her aging parents. 
Upon their death she returned in 1949 for her fourth term of service. 

AFRICA. Cilicia Cross, our first missionary to Africa, appointed 
in 1913, studied enroute in Lisbon, Portugal, to meet the govern- 
ment requirements for a teacher in Angola. Her station, Quessua, 
is three-hundred miles inland from Loanda. Her experiences, if 
recorded here, would challenge and inspire the reader. Her work 
has been conspicuously successful—a large Girls’ School, a domestic 
science department newly housed in an adequate building, a 
hospital, with a nurses training school and the whole surrounding 
country vitalized are among outstanding developments. 

Ona Parmenter 1919, at Mutumbara and Old Umtali, found ever 
increasing opportunities as a nurse and health worker, she wrote in 
1938: ‘“‘the natives are coming to realize that the white man’s medi- 
cine and treatments are far superior to that of the witch doctor. 
Our medical work has grown to such proportions that they no 
longer have accommodations or medicines for the many patients 
who are coming for help.” 

Jessie A. Pfaff was appointed in 1929 as a teacher in Fairfield 
Girls’ School, Old Umtali, Rhodesia. The school there has had a 
large enrollment of boys and girls in both the model village school 
and in the seven standards and training school of Fairfield. Both 
Miss Parmenter and Miss Pfaff are still on the active list in Africa. 

MEXICO. Dora L. Gladden (Mrs. R. A. Carhart) was appointed 
by the Minneapolis Branch to Mexico City in 1911, she having al- 
ready spent six years there as a teacher in the Methodist Sara L. 
Keen Girls’ School. In 1913 she was sent to Guanajuato as Directress 
of the Girls’ School in that city. Mexico’s civil and religious strife 
was on and unforgettable years followed, but this institution, 
through its faculty and alumnae, made a definite and appreciated 
contribution to the efforts of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. In 1935 the Mexican government made it impossible 
for religious bodies to carry on educational work, but many of the 
fine women who are now leaders in church and community activi- 
ties, and teachers in government and private schools, were the 
students and graduates of our women’s schools. 

FRANCE. Mary Lee Bolton, of Plainview, Minn., heard the plain- 
tive call of the orphans of World War One, and was sent out in 1918, 
to Grenoble, France, to assume responsibility for an orphanage, a 
project of the Society. The compassion of the women was aroused 
and supplies, clothing and hundreds of layettes were sent her for 
use and distribution. 

Only a limited number of our ninety missionaries have been 
cited. A full page devoted to each of the entire group would be far 
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too little to even outline the heroism and devotion their service 
entailed. 

Dr. Lucy Wang is the distinguished President of Hwa Nan College 
for women, Foochow, China. 

Dr. Sarah Chakko is President of Isabella Thoburn College for 
women, Lucknow, India, and was admittedly the outstanding woman 
delegate at the great Amsterdam meeting of the World Council of 
Churches. In her sabbatical year Dr. Chakko will serve as Secretary 
under the World Council of Churches. Each of these leaders was an 
alumna of the institution over which she now presides, before 
coming to America for graduate work. 

International Department and World Federation of Methodist 
Women, was the organization within the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the International Department, now the World Federa- 
tion of Methodist Women, to which allusion has been made. Its 
remarkable growth and influence throughout the entire Methodist 
world, is due to the vision and ceaseless efforts of the President 
of the W.F.M.S., Mrs. ‘Thomas Nicholson, who became the first 
President of the new organization. To have been instrumental in 
bringing together 37,000 Methodist women in many lands, with 
the united aim and purpose of proclaiming the sovereignty of 
Jesus Christ, is an achievement which would more than justify 
the existence of any group and entitle it to lasting honor. To- 
day the World Federation continues its effective organization 
through well developed units in thirty-four countries including 
the United States. Four other continental units belonged before 
the war. All consider expectantly their eventual inclusion in their 
respective National Councils of Churches. 

The facts presented in the preceding pages answer the question 
posed in the opening paragraphs of the Expansion of the Confer- 
ence through Missions. Throughout the century, Minnesota Method- 
ism has made a large and vital contribution to world preparation 
for the present day “United Nations,” in its efforts to establish 
international understanding and permanent peace. 

—EFFIE GrouT LINDSAY 


THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Reference has already been made to the two missionary societies 
of Minnesota Methodist women, who with the Ladies Aid Societies 
united to form the present day Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
of the Minnesota Conference. 

It is inspiring to follow the activities of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society as it reached out into neglected districts in the 
cities and into undeveloped fields across the State, many of which 
were still but little removed from pioneer conditions. 
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In recording the growth and achievements of the Society in 
Minnesota Conference (and in the two conferences after division) 
one must bear in mind that its history covers only the activities 
of the English speaking conferences within Minnesota alone. Similar 
work of women in the bilingual conferences—Northern-German, 
Northern-Swedish and Norwegian-Danish—was done through con- 
tributions to the Sustentation Fund of their own ministerial con- 
ferences. ‘There was no organizational connection therefore with the 
W.H.M.S. 

Nor did the Conferences of the Minnesota Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society establish large projects or accept heavy responsi- 
bility for undertakings outside their own borders, although they 
made generous and continuous gifts to inter-racial undertakings, 
hospitals, homes, schools, deaconess work, etc., both in continental 
United States and in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

It was at a session of the Annual Ministerial Conference held 
in Stillwater, Minn., October 7, 1886, that the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of Minnesota was born. A group of women had 
envisioned the deep need existing all around them for definite 
effort to make Christianity a vital force in home and community. 
Following an inspiring address by Mrs. Jennie F. Willing (sister of 
Bishop Fowler) they met and implemented their vision by organiz- 
ing the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 

Officers were elected: Mrs. S. G. Smith, St. Paul, president; 
Mrs. A. C. Morrow, Minneapolis, corresponding secretary; Mrs. J. H. 
Fitz, St. Paul, treasurer; Mrs. Pratt, St. Paul, recording secretary. 

Enthusiasm was high. Adopting as their motto: “For the Love of 
Christ and in His Name,’’ they began to organize. In three brief 
weeks, two strong auxiliaries came into being, Hennepin Avenue 
Church, Minneapolis, and First Church, St. Paul, the membership 
of the two totaling two hundred and twenty-five, with forty-seven 
subscriptions to the national paper, Woman’s Home Missions. 

Unfortunately, the records of several ensuing years have entirely 
disappeared, due doubtless to the fact that, since there were no 
permanent headquarters established, with the changes in officiary, 
files and minutes passed from one incumbent to the next and were 
finally lost. 

The Minnesota Ministerial Conference was divided in 1894 into 
Northern Minnesota and Minnesota Conferences, but the women of 
the Home Missionary Society remained united, working together 
for fifteen years, until 1901, when they, too, were divided and or- 
ganized separate conferences. 

The names of the officers who served during the years previous 
to the reorganization are not available, with one exception, that 
of Mrs. F. F. Safford, who was treasurer during five of these early 
years. 
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Minnesota Conference 


At the first annual meeting of the reorganized Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of Minnesota Conference, held in 1902, at Cen- 
tral Park Church, St. Paul, a steady growth through all the depart- 
ments of the work was reported. Mrs. Clark, National organizer 
from Portland, Maine, had visited among the churches and or- 
ganized an auxiliary in Central Park Church with nineteen members, 
and a Young People’s Society of twenty members in ‘Trinity Church. 
Other auxiliaries and circles sprang up throughout the conference. 
Substantial amounts were pledged to building funds for Rust Hall, 
Mississippi; Oriental work, San Francisco; Japanese work, Hawaii; 
Jesse Lee Home, Unalaska, and student-aid in sizable amounts, to 
a dozen different Home Mission Schools. 

In 1906 the Minnesota Conference W.H.M.S. was incorporated 
under the state laws, and the following officers were elected: Mrs. 
John Grove, St. Paul, president; Mrs. H. M. Evans, Hamline, vice 
president; Mrs. W. O. Hillman, Merriam Park, corresponding 
secretary. 

The society very early adopted as one of its slogans, the prophetic 
words of Dr. Josiah Strong, which realistically embodied the needs 
of that day, but are a hundredfold more significant in this day of 
America’s recognized world responsibility, “America for Christ. Not 
for America’s sake, but for the world’s sake.” 

The names and faces of many women who gave devoted service 
to the new Society throng the memory. Would that adequate tribute 
could be paid each: Mesdames Peter Clare, James M. Bull, Frank 
Doran, W. O. Hillman, W. F. Aull, D. L. Erbes, B. F. Longley, and 
H. M. Evans—the last two named serving with distinction, each in 
her turn, as conference president. 

There are others whose long years invested in Kingdom-tasks call 
for permanent record, among such, Mrs. V. F. DeVinny and Mrs. 
H. G. Leonard. 

Mrs. DeVinny’s life has been closely identified with Methodism 
in this her native state. Born in Wells, Minn., she united with the 
church there at the age of ten years. For thirty-eight years, she was 
a member of Trinity Church, St. Paul, where she gave earnest and 
resultful leadership in the work of the church and Society. In 1916, 
she was elected Conference President of the W.H.M.S., and in 
1917 became Conference Corresponding Secretary, serving in that 
office until 1925, when she was elected to the National Board of 
Trustees of the W.H.M.S. In 1930, she was elected the National 
Corresponding Secretary of the Society and served in that capacity 
until 1940. Upon unification of the three branches of Methodism 
and the reorganization of the Boards of Missions, she was elected 
the Executive Secretary of the Woman’s Section of the Division of 
Education and Cultivation, continuing in that new and exacting 
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position until her retirement at the end of the first quadrennium 
(1944) . Mrs. DeVinny was twice elected a lay member of the General 
Conference by the Minnesota Ministerial Conference. (1928 and 
1932). In 1929, accompanied by the National Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the W.H.M.S. she visited Alaska to survey and report on 
the Society’s work in that field. 

Mrs. Leonard ever carried the work of the Missionary Societies 
enshrined in her heart. 

During the eighteen years of her revered husband’s pastoral 
service in the two conferences, she quietly promoted missionary 
endeavor in the influential churches where they were stationed. She 
seems to belong to Minnesota Conference because of longer residence 
and work therein, but in reality, five years, 1910 to 1915, were given 
to the presidency of the W.H.M.S. of Northern Minnesota Con- 
ference. 

In 1930 she was made Secretary of the National Bureau of 
Children’s Work, and was chairman of the Thank-Offering Com- 
mittee until the reorganization that followed unification. It is not 
within our province to follow the annual history of one or both 
conferences. 


Deaconess Home and Methodist Girls’ Club 


Among the early and outstanding projects adopted by the Minne- 
sota Conference was the establishment of the Deaconess Board 
and the purchase of a property for a Deaconess Home. At the 
Annual Ministerial Conference held in Mankato September 27- 
October 2, 1905, the W.H.M.S. of the Conference was requested 
“to undertake immediately the support of at least one Deaconess 
who should be connected with one of the churches in the destitute 
and neglected parts of St. Paul, and as soon as possible open a 
Deaconess Home in that City.” In a meeting called the following 
April, where representatives of the interested agencies were in 
attendance, to discuss purchasing property for a Deaconess Home, 
Dr. R. N. Avison moved to recommend to the Annual Conference 
“that all property rights of such, when secured, be vested in the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society.” A committee was appointed 
to draft a constitution and by-laws, and specific plans for the 
development of a Home were formulated. Interest grew, property 
was located and rented and the Deaconess Home became an es- 
tablished entity. Miss Clara Medcalf was sent to the Conference in 
October, 1906, from the Training School in Washington to help 
guide its early course and to visit the churches in its behalf. Miss 
Dorothea Martin of Philadelphia was secured as the first Superin- 
tendent. 

In June 1907, three deaconesses were in residence in the rented 
home, their number was soon increased by several others as their 
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value to the churches and community became widely recognized. 
In 1910 a permanent residence for the Deaconesses was purchased 
by the Minnesota Ministerial Conference at 181 West College 
Avenue, St. Paul, for $11,500.00. It was dedicated by Bishop Mc- 
Intyre at the Annual Ministerial Conference, held in St. Paul in 
September 1910. 

The Deaconesses rendered invaluable service to the church for 
several years, but as imperative needs arose in other fields south 
and west, they were transferred to such, until only one Deaconess 
remained at the Home in 1916. The following story of the Deaconess 
Home and its successor, the Methodist Girls’ Club, was contributed 
by Mrs. J. L. Nelson, Superintendent of the Girls’ Club since 1940. 


Methodist Girls’ Club 


“A home away from home” has been the aim of our Methodist 
Girls’ Club since its foundation in 1917 and hundreds of girls have 
attested to the truth of that caption. We are advertised by our loving 
friends, who lived here years ago and who recommend the club to 
the younger girls of their community and rural sections. So the 
Girls’ Club has become the Mecca for many young girls from the 
small towns of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

In 1910 the Ministerial Conference of Minnesota bought an old 
mansion at 181 West College Avenue, St. Paul, as a home for our 
Deaconesses, but in 1916 only one Deaconess remained, as the others 
had been transferred to more needy fields in the South and East. 

Mrs. Benjamin Longley of St. Paul and other women of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society were very much concerned about 
the young women coming into the City, as there were no adequate 
housing facilities available for those employed in the lower wage 
bracket. Recognizing this need the W.H.M.S. of the Minnesota 
Conference in 1916 decided to assume the mortgage of the Deaconess 
Home at 181 West College and remodel it into a Club for girls. 
The mortgage and renovation cost $17,500.00 which was raised by 
prayer and individual giving. A group of thirteen from St. Paul, 
Windom, Spring Valley, Mankato, Rochester and Red Wing gave 
$100.00 each toward the expense of remodeling the building. Nine 
women from First Church, St. Paul, clubbed together and gave 
$1,000.00. Many women throughout the W.H.M.S. Conference gave 
small amounts from fifty cents to $200.00, all of which represented 
interest in the work of the W.H.M.S. and especially in the new 
venture of providing a Christian home for young women employed 
in the city and away from home. ‘The largest contribution was from 
our friends Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Norton of Winona. 

In 1917 the Home was incorporated under the laws of Minnesota, 
as the Deaconess Home and Girls’ Club of the W.H.M.S. of the 
Minnesota Conference. Since the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
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ciety and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society have united and 
are now the Woman’s Society of Christian Service the Club has 
been administered by a rotating Board of Trustees, chosen by the 
W.H.M.S. before it disbanded, and also by an Executive Board 
from the W.S.C.S. of the Minnesota Conference. Located within 
easy walking distance of the business district, the Club has been 
for thirty-one years an ideal home for hundreds of girls who have 
welcomed the protection and security of a Christian home while 
working “away from home.” 

It was the original intention that as far as possible, the Club 
should be self-supporting; that its privileges should be open to girls 
of any denomination; that the restrictions be only those of any well 
organized Christian home, with few rules and those flexible; and 
that chapel services be held for all, regularly on Sunday morning. 
‘The persons in charge have tried to rule by the heart as well as by 
the head, and to provide a real Christian home where girls may 
find not only clean, comfortable rooms, appetizing and satisfying 
meals, and opportunity for wholesome recreation, but a kindly 
personal interest in their spiritual welfare as well—the easing of a 
burden here, the solving of a problem there; all the little spiritual 
features that make the difference between a boarding house and a 
Christian Club. 

During the war years twelve Japanese-American girls from various 
relocation camps in Arizona and Utah were enrolled. We enjoyed 
their friendship. It is an art, a real accomplishment, for girls of 
different tastes and habits, denominations and racial backgrounds 
to learn to live together. That it can be accomplished has been 
demonstrated here. As we get to know one another, prejudices 
vanish, and tolerance, good will and friendliness develop. 

The names of the leaders of the Girls’ Club who have rendered 
devoted and efficient service follow: Mrs. Matchett and Mrs. War- 
wick, 1917-1918; Miss Ida Martin, 1919-1928; Mrs. J. N. Ryker, 
1928-1930; Mrs. Kate E. Gullete, 1930-1940 and Mrs. J. L. Nelson, 
the present incumbent. The Club is not able to house as many 
girls as in earlier years because of present building code restrictions, 
but now care can be given to twenty-seven, and the Club is filled 
most of the time. 


Anniversary Occasion 


The 50th Anniversary of the Minnesota and Northern Minnesota 
Conferences was celebrated March 12th, 1936 at Trinity Church, 
St. Paul, with an appropriate program presided over by Mrs. W. F. 
Aull, St. Paul, and Mesdames L. S. Keyes and F. E. Day of Minne- 
apolis. Participating in reminiscences under “Looking Backward” 
were Mesdames Peter Clare, A. Y. Merrill, F. F. Safford, D. L. Erbes, 
W. O. Hillman, B. F. Longley and Dr. Frank Doran. The guest of 
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honor was Mrs. Jennie Pratt, a charter member of the first society 
organized in Minneapolis. Mrs. Pratt lived until 1949, passing to 
her Heavenly home at the age of 102. 

The National Corresponding Secretary and ‘Trustee, Mrs. De- 
Vinny, brought an inspiring ‘Forward Look” and Mrs. R. M. 
Thayer, Secretary of Young Peoples’ Work, a challenging message 
to the youth. 


Northern Minnesota Conference 


The Northern Minnesota Conference of the W.H.M.S., after its 
organization in 1901, began cultivating and developing its field 
immediately, but was not incorporated under the State laws until 
1905. 

We may not follow the growth of the Society in interest during 
the ensuing years but will seek, instead, to emphasize a few note- 
worthy projects and some well remembered personalities, lifting 
them up where memory can recapture their old time appeal and 
their individual claims to our appreciation. 

Among these many unforgettable names is that of Mrs. R. H. 
Young, an early member of Centenary (now Wesley) Methodist 
church. Mrs. Young was the first Corresponding Secretary and or- 
ganizer for the Conference. Many auxiliaries came into being as 
the result of her work, among them Wesley and Simpson. She also 
organized the first Queen Esther Society in the Conference, at 
Wesley. Later she served as first Bureau Secretary of the National 
Organization for the work in Alaska. Her name has been per- 
petuated in the Lavinia Wallace Young Mission located at Nome 
and founded in 1913. 

There was Mrs. F. F. Safford who served as Treasurer during the 
five years preceding the first division of the Minnesota Conference 
and was then made Treasurer of the newly formed Northern Minne- 
sota Conference, where for forty-three additional years she continued 
to serve in that responsible position, honored and respected by all 
who knew her. The Northern Minnesota Conference expressed its 
appreciation by naming a room in her honor at the Eliza Dee Hall, 
Austin, Texas. , 

Others of these friends and coworkers were Mesdames Della C. 
Geggie, D. W. Longfellow, L. A. Cobb, J. N. Ryker, L. S. Keyes, 
F. E. Day, N. A. Wiff, A. C. Kaufman, and Miss Julia Hendrix. 

Mrs. Day served as Bureau Secretary for Utah and Wyoming, and 
Mrs. Wiff, having carried the Conference Presidency with efficiency 
and devotion for eleven years, was honored at the National meeting 
of the Society, held in Wesley church in 1931, by election as Bureau 
Secretary of Negro work in North and South Carolina. 

Mrs. A. C. Kaufman, who had served in District and Conference 
work for 26 years, was elected to succeed Mrs. Wiff in the Corre- 
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sponding Secretaryship. Here Mrs. Kaufman served for nine addi- 
tional years, thus rounding out 35 years of active service for the 
Society. When the new W.S.C.S. was organized, which took over 
the work of its two predecessors, Mrs. Kaufman was elected ‘Treasurer 
for the Northern Minnesota Conference, serving eight years in that 
capacity. Her reports show the income of the Conference over 
this eight year period as $289,414.15. 


Deaconess Work in Duluth 


A short time after the legal incorporation of the Society of 
Northern Minnesota Conference by the state in 1905, it was decided 
to establish a mission in Duluth, in charge of the Deaconesses of 
the Conference. Such a mission was successfully operated for a 
number of years and fine work carried on among the mining people 
of the district as well as in Duluth itself. Among the generous 
contributors to this particular project, and others of a similar 
character, was Mrs. Chester A. Congdon of Duluth, who gave 
liberally to this much needed Christian effort. 

The work of the W.H.M.S. as a whole was carried on valiantly 
until unification. The last outstanding event was the celebration of 
the sixtieth anniversary of the organization of the mother society, 
the National W.H.M.S., held at the Leamington Hotel, with Mrs. 
Dan B. Brummitt as guest speaker. Guests of honor were forty-three 
women who had been members for forty or more years. A huge 
birthday cake with candles, representing gifts of six dollars each 
from individuals or societies, was aglow with light. ‘This money was 
sent for the special birthday project, a new building for the George 
O. Robinson School, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

The last Annual Meeting of the Conference Society convened 
September 25, 1940, at Wesley Methodist Church, Mrs. L. S. Keyes 
presiding. Final reports emphasized gains in both membership and 
receipts. A feeling of sadness prevailed over the passing of a much 
loved and efficient Society, but mingled with it was a vision of 
opening avenues of greater possibilities and responsibilities in the 
new organization—The Woman's Society of Christian Service. 


Women’s Inter-Board and Inter-denominational Activities 


Camp Wesleyan. One of the united undertakings of the Woman’s 
Conferences of the Minnesota Home and Foreign Societies was the 
establishment in 1924 of Camp Wesleyan, a missionary camp for 
teen-age girls, held annually at various near-by lake points. It 
rendered conspicuous service in creating missionary mindedness in 
Methodist girls. ‘The records show that in 1928, eighty-seven lovely 
high-school girls from all parts of the state were in attendance. 
Missionary instruction, Bible study, and physical recreation had 
their place daily in the programme. “Out of this group of lively, 
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consecrated girls, five pledged their lives for service in the foreign 
field.” 

Able teachers on each year’s program, including Mrs. George 
Keen of Cincinnati, Mrs. Daniel Stecker of Evanston and Dr. Roy 
L. Smith kept enthusiasm high and attendance increasing. ‘The 
twenty-fifth session at Medicine Lake June 20-27, 1949, enrolled 112 
young girls and women, both home and foreign mission work were 
ably presented with the study of authorized text books. Miss Ruth 
Main represented hospital and community-centre work in Chicago, 
and Miss Minne Rank, Methodist work in Malaya. 

The Interdenominational School of Missions was first organized 

in 1906, by women of world-wide vision representing five denomina- 
tions: Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist and Presby- 
terian. 
- Mrs. George Young, of the Baptist Church, stimulated interest 
and called the first meeting at Westminster Church to plan for 
such a school. Associated with her were Mrs. B. F. Longley who 
became the first president, Miss Emma Paige, Miss Katherine Sleppy, 
Miss Alice Webb and Mrs. J. H. Mills. 

The first two sessions of the Summer School were held at Mound, 
Minnesota, the third at Groveland. It was then deemed advisable 
to meet in a more accessible place and thereafter a church in one of 
the Twin Cities was selected for the annual session. The school 
functioned under a Board elected by the co-operating denomina- 
tions. This met monthly and prepared educational and inspirational 
projects for the two significant projects it sponsored: the World 
Day of Prayer and the School of Missions. Internationally known 
authorities and distinguished teachers were brought to the School 
to present the year’s accredited text books. Their addresses were 
very greatly enriched by their own personal observations and ex- 
periences. The Minnesota School of Missions increases annually in 
popularity and influence. It is still an independent organization 
under its own management but is now affiliated with the Minnesota 
Council of Churches. 

The World Day of Prayer originated in 1887. It was conceived 
in the inspired mind of Mrs. Darwin R. James of the Presbyterian 
church, who sent out a call to the women of her own denomination 
asking them to pray together on an appointed day for mission work 
in this country. It was an “idea whose time had come.” The sug- 
gestion caught fire and spread rapidly, soon reaching other de- 
nominations. 

The observance of the Day did not begin in Minnesota, how- 
ever, until 1913, when the Interdenominational School of Missions 
began sponsoring it. The group prepared fine, inspirational pro- 
grams and urged observance upon the women of their respective 
denominations. From the first the meetings were held annually on 
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the first Friday in Lent, and alternated between the two cities, 
growing steadily in interest and attendance, until local churches 
began featuring the observance. In 1944 the Minnesota Council of 
Church Women took it over and promoted it widely in the churches 
throughout the state. It is now internationally adopted and the 
reports that come from the meetings held by humble women, of 
the nations across the world, from the Fiji Islands to Alaska, are 
thrilling and heart moving. This year women in ninety-two coun- 
tries, and more than sixty languages, united in humble petition for 
universal brotherhood and peace. The financial offerings in 1949, 
in this country alone, dedicated to home and foreign mission 
projects, amounted to more than a quarter of a million dollars. 


Tourtelotte Memorial Deaconess Home 


This beautiful home was presented to Asbury Hospital in 1915 
for the care of our Methodist Deaconesses. No society or organiza- 
tion of Methodist women can claim the distinction of inspiring the 
gift. It was the unselfish love and devotion of a Methodist woman, 
Mrs. Sarah Harrison Knight (niece of Mrs. Anna Harrison Goheen) 
lavished on the sick and suffering around her, that provided im- 
petus to the movement which resulted in both Hospital and Home. 

The Deaconess Home was presented to Asbury Hospital by Mrs. 
Harriet Arnold Tourtelotte in memory of her husband Dr. Jacob 
F. ‘Tourtelotte. ‘The donor, a member of the Baptist church, was a 
close friend of Mrs. Knight and shared her desire to serve God and 
humanity. 

The first Methodist Deaconess organization in Minneapolis was 
established in 1888, but was dissolved two years later. Due to her 
observation and sympathetic understanding of the service rendered 
by Miss Caroline Rotis, one of the deaconesses, Mrs. Knight was 
imbued with the desire to establish a hospital to which a deaconess 
could bring the sick and needy for care. ‘The first building secured 
provided thirty-four beds for the sick, and living quarters for 
thirteen nurses and deaconesses. In the first two and a half years 
of this work Mrs. Knight reported giving care to 1065 patients in 
the hospital and 5226 in the free dispensary. Up to March 31, 1949, 
Asbury Hospital had admitted and cared for 164,328 in-patients 
and many thousands of out-patients who required the services of the 
hospital but not admission as bed patients.1 

—EFFIE GrouT LINDSAY 


WOMAN’S SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


“For seventy-one years Methodist Episcopal Women had carried 
on evangelistic, educational and medical work in many foreign 


1 See “Asbury Hospital” by Miss Lydia A. Miller. 
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countries, raising and disbursing millions of dollars and recruiting 
and directing thousands! of efficient missionaries. Forty-six years 
Methodist Episcopal women had also been organized to do work of 
the same character among the underprivileged in our own land. ‘The 
other uniting churches had also fine organizations. And almost 
from the beginning of Methodism, devoted women in groups usually 
called ‘“‘Ladies Aid,” had given heroic service in contributing to the 
financial support of young and struggling churches. In very many 
places the church would not have survived without their help. 

When unification was achieved these energetic, effective organi- 
zations were merged into one, ‘““Woman’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice.” ‘That perfect team work should immediately and automatically 
follow, that every institution, every project of the several missionary 
societies should receive exactly the same kind and amount of atten- 
tion, that every member of every “Ladies Aid’ should at once 
welcome the opportunity to know about and share in the work of 
the hitherto and separate missionary societies, was more than could 
be reasonably expected. ‘That the new organization has actually 
approximated this ideal is a matter of record and a cause for devout 
thanksgiving.” 2 

Preparation for the new Society had been thorough. Our General 
Conference in 1936 had the foresight and wisdom to authorize the 
appointment of a “Commission on Woman’s Work” to study exist- 
ing organizations, not only in the three uniting Methodisms, but 
in other Protestant denominations as well. Recommendations were 
to follow for Woman’s Work in the new Church. 

The Personnel of this Commission consisted of five representa- 
tives from each of the two Women’s Missionary Societies—Home 
and Foreign, an equal number of men, from the corresponding 
Boards of Missions; the Deaconess Board and the Board of Bishops. 
Requests were sent to the General Conferences of the other two 
uniting churches asking them to cooperate with similar appoint- 
ments that a united study might ensue. In the large group of thirty 
women that resulted, three Methodist women were included; 
Mesdames ‘Thomas Nicholson, F. F. Lindsay and V. F. DeVinny. 

Reference should be made here to the contribution of a Minne- 
sota woman, Mrs. F. F. Lindsay, to the status accorded woman’s 
work in United Methodism. It was at this Conference in 1936 of 
which she was a member, that the first steps looking toward solution 
of the many problems confronting existing organizations came into 
prominence. 

Unification was a foregone conclusion. The large membership 
of the new church required consideration. In the three uniting 


1 The exact number was 1572 with additional scores of Contract Teachers. 


2 Report of Mrs. H. G. Leonard, Historian Minnesota Conference, in Minn. Conf. Year 
Book 1940-1943. 
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churches, four Women’s Societies of unusual prominence were 
deeply engaged in the work of foreign and home missions. How was 
union to affect them? What form should a new united organization 
assume in order to strengthen essentials and eliminate nonessentialse 

The need for wise and resultful procedure weighed heavily upon — 
the minds of the delegates. Mrs. Lindsay awakened one night con- 
vinced of the urgency of at once beginning a careful study of exist- 
ing conditions, and making plans for the future. Taking pencil and 
paper she wrote the rough draft of a memorial to General Confer- 
ence asking the appointment of such a Commission to study 
Woman’s work and suggesting a representative personnel. 

The next morning she sought Dr. Chas. H. Fahs, then present 
at the Conference and temporarily engaged in research work for 
the W.F.M.S. His appreciation of the immediacy of the need was 
heartening and encouraging. After suggesting the enlargement of 
the personnel which she had outlined, at her request he took the 
memorandum and prepared a suitable memorial to be presented 
to General Conference. One copy of this memorial was presented 
by Mrs. Lindsay to the Committee on Foreign Missions, and another 
by Mrs. V. F. DeVinny to the Committee on Home Missions. In 
each instance the Memorial was adopted; although keen disapproval 
was manifest by at least one influential Board member who threat- 
ened to fight its adoption on the floor of General Conference. 

It was felt by this leader and some of his colleagues that they 
knew what disposition should be made of the women’s missionary 
societies: they should be made component parts of the two existing 
church Boards of Missions—no study or research work was desired 
or necessary. But as already stated the Memorial authorizing the 
appointment of a Commission for study was adopted by the two 
great committees and later presented to and adopted by General 
Conference itself.* 

Many meetings of the separate denominational groups followed. 
On June 2-3, 1938, twenty-seven delegated women from the three 
Methodisms met together for the first time at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago. Coming from different geographical areas, from organi- 
zations of very dissimilar patterns there was need for open minds and 
thorough mental adjustments. 

A committee composed of the presidents of the four existing 
Societies—Mrs. Thomas Nicholson of the W.F.M.S., and Mrs. 
W. H. C. Goode of the W.H.M.S. of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Mrs. J. W. Perry of the Woman’s Council of the Methodist 
Church South; and Mrs. J. C. Shell of the Methodist Protestant 
Woman’s Convention, were named. They were requested to evaluate 
the methods and experiences of their Societies, conserving the high 


*These five paragraphs above belong in this record and have been inserted by me.—C.N.P. 
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values of each and bring recommendations to the entire group for 
consideration and possible integration in a new set-up. Their report, 
submitted the following day, incorporated the major principles 
generally considered fundamental. First, one Woman’s organiza- 
tion in the church, uniting and including all women’s societies. 
Second, the new agency should be autonomous. Third, youth’s and 
children’s work should be organizationally included. Fourth, the 
Society should maintain its own publications. Fifth, it must work 
in close cooperation with the General Boards of the church. After 
thorough discussion the report was unanimously adopted. 

Reaching agreement on basic principles thus early in joint nego- 
tiations was convincing proof of Divine Guidance. 

Another decision of interest came at the Cincinnati meeting in 
September, 1938. ‘The name for the new society was under discus- 
sion. Several suggestions were made but none found approval. 
Finally, Mrs. Perry, then President of the Woman’s Council, Church 
South, hesitatingly proposed, ““The Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service.” Almost without debate the name was adopted. 

Many perplexing problems were solved before the entire Com- 
mission of men and women came to consider objectively methods 
of procedure and cultivation, conserving as far as possible values 
inherent in the old organizations. One such method had been un- 
popular at first because deemed cumbersome. This was the “Branch 
System” used with great success for seventy-one years by the 
W.F.M.S. Finally agreement was reached, incorporating many of 
the Branch methods into the Woman’s Division of the new Society 
and resulting in the creation of the Jurisdictions. 

The moment of supreme satisfaction came when the twelve page 
report of the Committee on Missions and Church Extension was 
presented on May 4th, 1940, and passed without a dissenting vote 
by the first General Conference of the new church, held in Kansas 
City. The section on Woman’s Work, represented the toil, faith and 
prayers of the group of women members of the Commission during 
the two eventful years just closing. They were in very truth the 
“Founders” of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 

Eyes were dimmed and hearts quickened as Bishop Holt, then 
presiding, announced the adoption of the report and added, “I 
believe that never in the history of the church has there been a 
group of people in the church, to whom a report means so much 
as this means to the women of Methodism.” 

In this recital of activities, preparatory to the organization of the 
new Society, no mention has been made of the “Ladies Aid.” Since 
there was no national organization of this group of women, no 
representative was named in the Commission membership. Later 
Mrs. James Oldshue, of Chicago, was brought into the “Study Com- 
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mittee” and ably presented the claims and needs of the Ladies Aid, 
securing their inclusion in the constitution and in the resulting 
organization. 

The departments included in the Woman’s Division of the new 
Society are as follows: (a) Department of Work in Foreign Fields, 
created to administer and promote the work of missions outside 
the United-States of America. (b) Department of Work in Home 
Fields, to promote and administer the work of missions within the 
United States of America, and its territories, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the Dominican Republic. (c) Department of Christian 
Social Relations and Local Church Activities, to supervise and 
promote the work of the Division along the lines of community 
service and social relations. 

This new Department embodies activities in which the Ladies Aid 
had been engaged. It “seeks to make real and effective the teachings 
of Jesus as applied to individual, class, racial and national rela- 
tionships. It seeks further to inspire in the work of the local church, 
a greater devotion to and concern for the total life and work of 
the church.” 

Many committees of major importance were constituted to under- 
gird the work of the three departments of the Division: Promotion, 
Missionary Education and Service, Missionary Personnel, Spiritual 
Life, Wesleyan Service Guild, Student Work, Youth Work, Chil- 
dren’s Work, Literature and Publications, Status of Women and 
Supply Work. 

On September 26th, 1940, following the authorization of the new 
Society by General Conference, a meeting of Minnesota Methodist 
Women was held at Wesley Church, Minneapolis, to clarify the 
situation and explain the plans and procedure necessary for re- 
organization. Fifteen hundred women of Minnesota assembled. The 
day following, the women of the two Conferences met for reorganiza- 
tion in their appointed places. 

Northern Minnesota Conference. “An air of eager expectancy 
pervaded the meeting held in Wesley Church on September 27th, 
1940, when the Conference Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
was organized. Seventy of the 150 women attending were official 
delegates from the 153 Societies with their charter membership of 
6,719. After election of officers each of the four Districts was com- 
pletely organized, with officers corresponding to those in the Con- 
ference. Mrs. Arthur T. Henrici, of Minneapolis, was elected 
Conference President, with an able corps of officers. Mesdames E. F. 
Baumhofer, corresponding Secretary, Mrs. A. C. Kaufman, Treas- 
urer, Delegates to the Jurisdiction meeting to be held in Oak Park, 
Ill., in December were elected.” 3 


* From the first Quadrennial Report of the North Central Jurisdiction, 1940-1944, 
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“Minnesota Conference Woman’s Society of Christian Service was 
formally organized at an all day meeting in First Methodist Church, 
St. Paul, September 27th, 1940, with Bishop Cushman as convenor. 
Sixty-three charges were represented. Mrs. V. F. DeVinny, corre- 
sponding secretary, of the former Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety had been appointed organizational Chairman for Minnesota 
Conference. She had assisting her in selecting nominees for the new 
offices, a group of representative women, members of the Confer- 
ence whom she had selected. She explained that the suggested list 
of officers to be presented by her committee, was the result of a 
sincere effort to distribute responsibilities fairly among the uniting 
groups. The list as given was approved and all officers were unan- 
imously elected. Mrs. H. P. Archerd of St. Paul, President; Mrs. 
C. V. Michener, Preston, corresponding secretary; Mrs. S. W. Pink- 
erton, St. Paul, recording secretary; Mrs. J. L. Ernst, St. Paul, treas- 
urer. When the new W.S.C.S. conference was organized its pledges 
were made to give to missions the same amount the two societies 
had given the previous year. The first two years the pledges were 
met not only in full but were overpaid.” 

Educational processes consisting of Jurisdictional and Conference 
Institutes and Summer Schools were immediately planned and the 
efforts of scores of consecrated women were applied to integrating 
plans for promotion and advance. 

Mrs. Henrici served with conspicuous success as President of 
Northern Minnesota Conference for five years and was succeeded 
by Mrs. Geo. Walker who continued in that office until the merging 
of the two Conferences in June, ’48. 

Mrs. Archerd’s effective and appreciated leadership continued 
until April, 1943, when she was obliged to resign. Mrs. Chas. Wegner 
succeeded her, remaining in the presidency though elected, in 1914, 
Jurisdiction Secretary of Foreign Work until she was succeeded by 
Mrs. Harold D. Van Krevelen in 1946, who served as president until 
the Conference merger. 

Mrs. V. F. DeVinny was elected by Minnesota Conference in 
1940 to membership in the North Central Jurisdiction and sent by 
them to the Woman’s Division of Christian Service where she be- 
came the first Executive Secretary of the new Department of Or- 
ganization and Promotion, serving until her retirement in 1944. 
Mrs. Leon Roy Peel and Dr. Alice Brethorst also represented Min- 
nesota in both the North Central Jurisdiction and the Woman Di- 
vision 1940-1948. 

Mrs. Chas. Wegner was made Secretary of Foreign Work in the 
Jurisdiction and in 1948 became a member of the Woman’s Division. 
Mrs. Arthur I’. Henrici was elected Jurisdiction Secretary of Home 
Work in 1949. Mrs. S. W. Pinkerton served as Recording Secretary 
of the Jurisdiction 1940-1944. 
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Mention has been made of the fact that the plans for creating 
Jurisdictions were adopted with some hesitancy. At the close of the 
first quadrennium their value was so fully recognized that the presi- 
dent of each wrote commending the Jurisdiction as a unit of in- 
estimable service. 

The merging of the two Woman’s Conferences occurred at a spe- 
cial conference authorized to convene during the Uniting Session 
of the two Annual Ministerial Conferences, held at Hamline June, 
15-20, 1948. The declaration of union was made with impressive 
ceremonies, Wednesday evening June 16th. 

On June 18th, the women, about 700 in number, convened for 
their meeting at the Norton Field House, Hamline. It was a day of 
high privilege and inspired vision. Mrs. J. D. Bragg, President of 
the Woman’s Division, and Mrs. Frank G. Brooks, Vice President 
were guest speakers. Bishop Ralph S. Cushman installed the new 
officers. 

The election of officers for the united Minnesota Conference re- 
sulted in the unanimous choice of Mrs. Hays P. Archerd, President; 
Mrs. Earl F. Baumhofer, Vice President; Mrs. M. P. Susag, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. I. A. Kellum, treasurer; Mrs. Marcus Maynard, 
promotion secretary. 

Before closing this review of the brief history of the new Society, 
grateful acknowledgement must be made of the new recruits sent to 
the foreign and home fields by the women of Minnesota Conference 
W.S.C:S. 

Dorothy Nelson, Gaylord, Minn., transferred Minn. Conf. 1948. 
Appointment continued at Crandon, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Hellen Drummond Asher, St. Paul, appointed 1947, Porto Alegre, 
Brazil. 

Judith Hall, Minneapolis, 1949, to Mexico City, Mexico. 

Ruth Joyce Atkins, St. Paul, 1949, Philippine Islands.4 

Martha Ann Struthers, Minneapolis, 1949, India. 

S. Dixie Briggs, 1949, Cuba. 

Advance made by the two Minnesota Conferences under the 
W.S.C.S. from its organization, Oct., 1940, to the time of merging, 
June, 1948, are here shown approximately: 


Minnesota Conference: Receipts Oct. 1940, to 
Dec. 31, 1941 (fifteen month period) for 


missionary apportionment ................ $ 25,983.90 
Receipts 
Missionary apportionment year 1947 to 1948.. $ 32,573.74 
Charter members Oct, 1940 i 7c ta ee 4,948 
Members reported Tune, 1948 (00. noe ae 11,220 


} Pome: Atkins eal gee ms ue afte ithe be alg of service and remained to care 
or her aging parnts. Upon their death she applied for reappointment and returned to th 
Philippines, March 1949, under the W.S.C.S. AR 
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Northern Minnesota Conference: 


Total receipts, Oct., 1940 to Dec. 31, 1941 .... $ 30,414.48 
Receipts reported close of 1947, 

missionary apportionment ................. $ 36,306.80 

Charter members Oct., 1940 .............. 6,719 

Daeuibers Close OF Year 19S, er es 12,639 


The advance made nationally is inspiring and challenging. Min- 
nesota is but one of the 101 Conferences that compose the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service. We quote from the latest report of the 
Division treasurer, Miss Henrietta Gibson. “In 1941, the first year 
the Woman’s Division of Christian Service came into being, the 
members of the Woman’s Societies of Christian Service gave for ap- 
propriations for the current programme of the Woman’s Division, 
at home and abroad $2,830,948.14. . . . Our members have given 
during the year ending May 31st, 1949, $5,580,373.39, for the Divi- 
sion to appropriate for its current, continuing programme, an in- 
crease of $918,909.37 over the corresponding amount for the 
previous year.” 

—EFFIE GrouT LINpDsAy 


METHODIST MISCELLANY 


Alexandria—The Methodist Church has given the following men 
to the ministry: Vernon McCombs *, Los Angeles; Leslie Palmer, 
Indio, California; John Lewis, Crookston; Henry Lewis, Sioux Falls; 
Lee A. Workman, Caledonia. 


Windom—An attractive history of our church and its place in 
the community has been written, and lately published, by Edward 
E. Gillam, a pioneer citizen and Methodist. Copies may be pur- 
chased from the author. 


The Hobart Methodist Church in Minneapolis was so named 
for Chauncey Hobart, pioneer preacher of early Minnesota Meth- 
odism. At one time the Franklin Avenue Methodist Church, the 
building was destroyed by fire on January 3, 1904. The congrega- 
tion sought a location in a growing part of the city. At 4556 Blaisdell 
Avenue an educational unit was ultimately built. In this the 
church conducted its worship as well as its school. After twenty-one 
years of waiting, they completed the sanctuary and it was opened 
on March 26, 1950. This dream was fulfilled under the aggressive 
leadership of Reverend Edward W. Foote, D.D. 


* Deceased 
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The Prospect. Park Methodist Church had an interesting begin- 
ning. The first structure was planned and built by the laymen of the 
congregation. It was opened for dedication and worship on the 
arrival of their first pastor, who had never seen the church until he 
occupied its pulpit. 


Our church at Taylor’s Falls some years ago received this citation 
from the Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. ‘““This is to 
certify that the Historic Building known as the First Methodist 
Church, in the county of Chisago in the State of Minnesota has 
been selected by the Advisory Committee of the Historic American 
Buildings Survey, as possessing exceptional historic architectural 
interest and as being worthy of most careful preservation for the 
benefit of future generations and that to this end a record of its 
present appearance and condition has been made and deposited for 
permanent reference in the Library of Congress.” It is signed by 
William G. Door, District Officer and by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of Interior. 


On a large boulder in front of our church at Dundas there is a 
bronze table with this inscription: “In Memory of William Mc- 
Kinley, D.D. who preached his first sermon in Edmund Larkin’s log 
house 214 miles Southeast of this point on Sunday, July 29, 1855. 
His text was Psalm 4:6.” ‘This point” mentioned is the site of the 
Methodist Church at Dundas. It has served this village for nearly a 
century. Ihe Methodist Church at Castle Rock, eight miles north, 
is also a memorial to William McKinley. Edward Eggleston wrote 
a story “The Mystery of Metropolisville,” which has its locale at 
Dundas. 


Centenary Church, later called Wesley, was known as the 
“Mother Church” of Methodism in Minneapolis. It has the mis- 
sionary spirit. They furnished members and projected the organiza- 
tions that later became Olivet, Foss, Hobart, Hennepin Avenue 
Churches. The First German, the Norwegian and the First Swedish 
also found inspiration and assistance here. 


In Grace Lee Nute’s book “Rainy River Country” she tells of a 
Reverend James Evans, a Wesleyan Missionary, who conducted a 
mission at Rainy Lake from 1839 to 1846. “He built a village for his 
converts, reduced the Cree language to an alphabet and established 
a press and printed religious data in the native tongue. He was the 
first missionary to follow the fur traders into the heart of the 
beaver country. It was not the fort nor the voyageurs that lured 
the missionaries, especially the Wesleyans, to Rainy Lake; rather 
it was the fact that this was the gathering place for hundreds of 
Indian’s, both Cree and Chippewa.” She also reports that “‘so strong 
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was the Indian’s faith in their own religion that little success was 
achieved by any of the missionaries, and the stations were abandoned 
in 1847 by both Catholics and Protestants.” 


When the Reverend Edward Evanson was pastor of Wesley 
Church, Duluth, he organized a Sunday School on the top of the hill 
above his parish. Beginning in one of the homes it outgrew such 
accommodations and in twenty-five years has become the Hillside 
Methodist Church with one hundred members, a woman’s society 
and a men’s club; and with a property of its own and plans to build 
soon the completed sanctuary, thus providing worship and Chris- 
tian service facilities for a growing community. 


Earl Cranston, who became known to Methodism as one of the 
publishing agents and later as a bishop, was in his early ministry 
for a short time pastor of the Central Church in Winona. 


Mr. Joseph S. Ulland, a Methodist in Fergus Falls, a banker and 
real estate man, was elected as a lay delegate to the General Confer- 
ence on ten occasions. He was also delegate to two Jurisdictional 
Conferences. For many years he was a member of the Book Commit- 
tee, and a trustee of Hamline University for twenty-five years. 


Of the sixteen pastors who have served Hennepin Avenue Meth- 
odist Church five became leaders in the general work of the Church 
—Richard C. Raines, Charles W. Burns and Charles B. Mitchell 
advanced to the Episcopacy, Fayette L. Thompson general secre- 
tary of the Methodist Brotherhood and Lucuis H. Bugbee to the 
editorship of Methodist Church School Publications. 


On the occasion of his report upon the successful raising of one 
million dollars for Centennial Advance, George Mecklenburg held 
up a fountain pen and said, “It cost me 98 cents—but it has written 
this million dollars in pledges and receipts for gifts, and I want it 
placed in the archives of the Historical Society.” This has been done. 
The lesson is obvious. ‘The instrument may be an humble one if the 
_ hand that directs it is strong and resourceful. 


In a recent letter James A. Geer, a retired member of our Con- 
ference, related this interesting story of his early ministry: 

“My first charge was Spencer Brook circuit in Isanti County, 
nine miles from Princeton. My salary was $300.00 a year, and I had 
a pony, a cart, and a cutter. My preparation for this appointment 
was a good old fashioned conversion and a high school training 
plus some experience holding meetings. I was there from October, 
1896 to October, 1898. In June, 1898 we dedicated the Spencer Brook 
Methodist Church. Governor David M. Clough came dressed in his 
prince albert suit, a silk hat, and kid gloves, together with his wife 
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attired as “first lady.’”’ Dr. Robert Forbes preached the dedicatory 
sermon, then called upon the Governor who spoke and climaxed 
his remarks with the statement, “This debt of $400.00 must be 
raised today.” He and his wife gave $300.00 and the congregation 
the rest. Reverend Rupert Swinnerton was present and assisted in 
the service. The Princeton Choir rendered the special music. We had 
the biggest crowd that had ever assembled in that village. After 
dinner at the Governor’s brother’s home Dr. Forbes immersed some 
converts in the Rum River. My first charge is still ‘“‘my first love.” 


In down-town St. Paul, at the corner of Robert St. and Kellog 
Blvd., is a granite shaft on which a bronze plaque bears this 
legend—“In memory of the first Swedish settler in Minnesota, 
JACOB FAHLSTROM,—fur trader, mail carrier, missionary— 
1793-1857—-who farmed in this region before 1838. Erected and dedi- 
cated by the Minnesota Swedish Pioneer Committee and Svens- 
karnas Dag of Saint Paul and Minneapolis, June 26, 1948.” This is 
the Jacob Fahlstrom of whose conversion George Vallentyne writes 
in his chapter “Historic Red Rock”. Fahlstrom came to Canada in 
the employment of Lord Selkirk and the Hudson Bay Company. 
Lost in the woods, he came upon a Chippewa Indian village. He 
became a member of the tribe and married an Indian girl. They 
moved to Fort Snelling and after his conversion to Methodism he 
served as an interpreter to the mission at Kaposia (South St. Paul) 
and later moved to Red Rock. His experience in farming was near 
Afton. 


The Historical Society of the Minnesota Conference has a safe 
cabinet in the fireproof vault of the Hamline University Library. 
A folder for each church is kept with data concerning its past and 
present achievements. Every church is encouraged to send material 
for this file. In the Hamline Library there is a room for books on 
Methodism, the Henry Jennings Library, the Year Books of the Con- 
ferences and a complete set of the Methodist Discipline. These are 
available for reference to members of the conference. Inquiries come 
concerning matters of historical interest and are answered with the 
material collected here. ‘The hope of the Society is to serve the con- 
ference and collect important records before they are lost. 
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OTHER LANGUAGES 
German Methodism 
Norwegian-Danish Methodism 
Swedish Methodism 
Finnish Methodism 


GERMAN METHODISM 


German Methodism, founded in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1835 by 
Dr. William Nast, grew steadily, even rapidly, in many sections of 
the United States. The Germans coming to this country from the 
Fatherland settled along the natural waterways. ‘They were numer- 
ous in Winona and Red Wing, Woodbury and St. Paul along the 
Mississippi; and in Jordan, Mankato and New Ulm on the Minne- 
sota River. They, too, were followed by the circuit rider with his 
saddle bag bursting with Bibles and tracts and his heart full of a 
warm Gospel message. 

The territory of the Northern German Conference comprised 
the states of Minnesota and North Dakota. Its first session was held 
in October, 1887 in the Central German Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Minneapolis, Bishop Fowler presiding. The ministerial 
membership of the Conference at this time was 47, while the church 
membership was 4440. These statistics were greatly increased in suc- 
ceeding years. Then some pastors and congregations were trans- 
ferred to English Conferences. There was a growing sentiment 
for a merger with the Minnesota Conferences. This was accom- 
plished in 1924. 

By this act property in the form of fifty-five churches and twenty- 
eight parsonages, valued at $425,000, was added to the holdings of 
the two Minnesota Conferences. The church membership of the 
two conferences was increased by 4,072. For the most part these 
were the children of pioneers. German Methodism represented a 
dynamic Gospel and a vital Christian experience. They were dead 
in earnest in their evangelistic campaigns and their efforts produced 
a host of noble characters in the churches and communities of those 
days. 

The first German Methodist Church of St. Paul worshiped in a 
lovely structure designed by Cass Gilbert, the famous architect. It 
was located on old Van Slyke Court and Olive Street. The congrega- 
tion felt the encroachment of the wholesale district of down-town 
St. Paul. It became necessary to move. ‘The property was sold to the 
Great Northern Railway. In dismantling the building they gra- 
ciously consented that the church might retain the art windows 
and certain other furniture for their new church home. This con- 
gregation became the nucleus of the present Fairmont Avenue 
Church in the residential district of the Capitol City. The memorial 
windows adorn the new sanctuary. The Reverend E. H. Knehans 
was the pastor under whose guidance this change of location was 
made and under whose supervision the Fairmont Church and par- 
sonage was completed. 

In the late forties and early fifties a company of young men, some 
still unmarried, others with wives and babies, landed in St. Paul 
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from St. Louis and other down river ports. There were also those 
who came overland in oxcarts and covered wagons. They founded a 
settlement in the township of Woodbury about ten miles east of 
St. Paul. It was a wooded region and the land had to be cleared 
before it could be cultivated. 

The Methodist Church was founded there in 1853. The first 
place of worship was a little frame structure, 24 by 28 feet, with un- 
planed boards for benches and a kitchen chair for the pastor’s use 
and a small table which served as a pulpit. In 1868 a more imposing 
edifice was built of gray limestone quarried nearby. It still serves 
as the church home of this congregation. At an earlier period camp 
meetings were held in the ample grove and were occasions of great 
spiritual awakening. The record states that in 1876 ninety-five per- 
sons were converted. Woodbury has a well kept cemetery. Eleven 
ministers and ten ministers’ wives are buried there. Recently the 
property of the Woodbury Church was remodeled and improved at 
a cost of more than $15,000. This church celebrates its centennial 
in 1953. —W. F. FINKE 


NORWEGIAN-DANISH METHODISM 
IN MINNESOTA 


The first Norwegian—then also Scandinavian—Methodist Church 
in Minnesota was established in St. Paul through the efforts of two 
young women, Isabella Gilberts and Anna Hovy, who had been 
converted under the preaching of O. P. Petersen, in Iowa. Here 
they exerted such a strong spiritual influence in the English-speak- 
ing Methodist Church that many, both Scandinavians and others 
were converted. The Pastor, Rev. F. W. Fullerton, became so im- 
pressed that he wrote an urgent request to Rev. Willerup in Cam- 
bridge to come to St. Paul and help them. Rev. Willerup came in 
July, 1853, and he not only preached for nine days, but also or- 
ganized a Scandinavian class before he left. The next year, 1854, the 
church was organized. This congregation, flourished under the name 
of Aurora, and constituted a fine monument to what two young 
women with faith and courage were able to accomplish. It was 
united with Midway Church in St. Paul in 1948, and is now called 
St. John’s. 

The two next places were Scandia Grove, 1854, and Brighton, 
1855, in Nicollet County. ‘The nucleus was a group of families that 
had found God during a revival in Cambridge and had come west to 
look for land. The former congregation is no longer in existence, 
but Brighton still carries on, and this little church has given two 
ministers, one missionary, and a deaconess to the service of the Lord. 

The fourth congregation, Newburgh, was founded in 1860 by the 
Rev. Halvor H. Holland, who preached the first sermon in a barn 
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—which still stands—to some devout pioneers from Indian Creek 
and Fox River, Illinois. The material for the church was brought — 
from La Crosse, Wisconsin, by ox team. Rev. Holland also organized 
the congregation at Lake Lillian in 1866 and did the ground work © 
for First Church—now Asbury—in Minneapolis, which was or-— 
ganized in 1873 by Presiding Elder Rev. J. H. Johnson. There were 
several other Norwegian-Danish Methodist congregations in the 
State by that time, but the first four are the oldest and the last 
mentioned is the largest. 

From the foregoing it can readily be seen that laymen played 
a large part in the founding of the Norwegian-Danish work. As the 
immigrants proceeded westward—always westward—some of them 
came, as related, in contact with religious groups and were con- 
verted. ‘The new life made them God-intoxicated and they became 
at once effective missionaries. As soon as they reached their destina- 
tion, located their homesteads and built their sod huts, they started — 
a prayer meeting and sent for a preacher. And while homesickness 
sang its unceasing song and old memories haunted them and dire — 
poverty hammered at the door, they nevertheless helped build 
churches and establish congregations, because they wanted their 
children and others to know Him, whom to know is life eternal. 

The laymen, however, did not stand alone. Devout and coura- 
geous pastors were at their side. This is not the place to call the 
honor roll, but Carl Peter Agrelius, Samuel Anderson, Halvor H. 
Holland, Arne Johnson, Amund A. Ulland, Nils Christofferson, 
John Henrik Johnsen, and Asle Knudsen, were some of the pioneer — 
preachers and members of the Minnesota Conference. They set 
aside all personal comfort and almost without pay tramped from 
dug-out to dug-out, from log cabin to log cabin, and from shanty to 
shanty in the roadless wilderness to bring the people the Word of | 
God. The territory was large, the settlements were far apart, com- — 
munication was poor. If they did not walk, ox team was the usual 
mode of travel. But these things did not hinder them. They were 
on the go early and late, in the biting winter storms as well as in 
the hot summer, always breaking new ground, bearing the torch of — 
light high, singing the songs of hope, proclaiming the coming of 
better days, and ever kindling revivals that swept like wildfire and 
caused in some communities almost the whole population to turn 
to God. 

A new chapter in Norwegian-Danish Methodism in the State 
began in 1880 with the organization of the Norwegian-Danish Con- 
ference. It was a distinct gain in so far that it unified the work and — 
afforded better supervision. District superintendents were ap- 
pointed, who understood the people’s language and psychology, — 
and whose duty it was to visit if possible all the charges on his — 
district four times a year, conduct constant preaching missions and — 
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look for new places. Evangelists were sent out. Special gospel meet- 
ings were conducted every winter and camp meetings and young 
people’s institutes each summer. In this period, Duluth Wesley, 
Bethany, and Hillside, Virginia, Minneapolis, Bethlehem, Salem 
and many others came into being. ‘There must have been nearly 
thirty-five at one time. It is true that not all of them remained 
permanent. Migration destroyed some, constant pressure from the 
outside others. Yes, it even happened that “not only young people 
but whole congregations were taken into the English fold.” Yet 
the ranks were maintained and progress made. 

Another great step forward was taken in 1914 with the founding 
of Elim Old People’s Home in the City of Minneapolis. A building 
was bought for this purpose at 934 Fourteenth Avenue South and 
dedicated free of all indebtedness in September, 1914, by Bishop 
William Quayle. In 1920 several rooms were added. Due to wise su- 
pervision and careful managment the funds increased constantly 
without any discomfort to the residents until at the time of the 
merger the property and assets amounted to $54,000. 

It is not our intention in conclusion to recount past achievements, 
but we cannot refrain from making a few comparisons. In the pe- 
riod between 1880 and 1943 our church membership in the State 
increased from 593 to 2,000, exclusive of the enrollment of Sunday 
School and Epworth League, the ministerial support from $3,200 
a year to $14,000, the total collections from $3,789 to $85,353, and 
the property value from $17,300 to $320,000; while our Conference 
during its existence gave upward to a million dollars to disciplinary 
and benevolent causes. ‘Thousands of souls have found peace with 
God within our doors. From our membership has flowed a steady 
stream of men and women into the Mother Church. And from our 
ranks have come a goodly number of outstanding men and women, 
such as physicians, dentists, nurses, clergymen, missionaries, pro- 
fessors, teachers, journalists, authors, scientists, engineers, Congress- 
men, and Senators. Numerically, we have always been in the mi- 
nority, but we have nevertheless made a contribution to vital Chris- 
tianity and good citizenship that cannot be overestimated. 

Since the work began 100 years ago there have been many changes. 
The whole Northwest was a wilderness, where some small huts or 
a little Indian village broke the boundless wastes. Now the forests 
are cleared and the prairie laid under the plow, thousands of beau- 
tiful homes are scattered over the vast plains, and villages have 
been transformed into cities. Church bells ring from a thousand 
towers. Well-dressed people drive to services in their costly automo- 
biles. The land that was once a desert has become an Eden. The 
people that were once the poorest have become the rishest on 
earth. How did it all happen? It is the work of immigrant pioneers 
—laymen and preachers. They came here with sturdy back and 
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strong hand and a will to win. And in this transformation the 
Norwegian-Danish Methodists have had the good fortune to play 
their part. —E. W. SCHWENIUS 


BEGINNINGS OF SWEDISH METHODISM IN MINNESOTA 


The beginnings of Swedish Methodism in Minnesota are inti- 
mately linked to earlier beginnings on the Atlantic seaboard of our 
country. Those earlier beginnings were so definitely individualistic 
and providentially directed, that they possess a strong savor of ro- 
mantic appeal. We move backward to the year 1822 when Peter 
Bergner, who had come to America as mate on a Swedish ship, was 
hospitalized in New York City as the result of an accident, and while 
in the hospital was soundly converted. His interest was at once 
aroused on behalf of his fellow-countrymen who, as sailors on 
Scandinavian ships, yearly visited New York harbor by thousands. 
There was no place in that city where these men could hear the 
Gospel in their own tongue, and so Bergner arranged for meetings 
on board a German ship. The first meeting had a congregation of 
only five men; but numbers increased so rapidly that soon Bergner 
could no longer care for them under the original arrangement. He 
therefore applied for help to the Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Dr. David Terry, the secretary of the so- 
ciety, advised Bergner to write to the Reverend Olaf Gustav 
Hedstrom, a Methodist minister of Swedish descent, who had been 
working in the New York Annual Conference since 1835. 

Hedstrom accepted Bergner’s invitation; an old condemned brig 
was remodeled into a meeting place, renamed ‘“‘John Wesley,” and 
became known in Methodist records as ‘“The Bethel Ship, John 
Wesley.” On July 7, 1845, this Swedish group voted to incorporate 
under the name of “The First North River Bethel Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” The society continued under this 
name until March, 1883, when its name was changed legally to ““The 
Immanuel Swedish Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

Swedish Methodism spread widely during that rapidly expanding 
period of our national life. Wherever Scandinavians went, they 
carried with them the seeds of the kindly service and the spiritual 
ministry of the Bethel Ship, and planted them far and wide. As 
early as December of 1846 the Swedish Methodist Church of Vic- 
toria, Illinois, was established by Jonas Hedstrom, younger brother 
of Olaf G. Hedstrom. The first Swedish settlement in Iowa was also 
directly connected with the Bethel Ship. In a little brochure re- 
printed from the Annals of Iowa in July, 1928 there is a fascinating 
story entitled “Capt. Pehr Dahlberg and the First Swedish Settle- 
ment in Iowa.” In this booklet is the following statement: “At New 
York Dahlberg met his family. He had secured temporary quarters 
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for them in the Bethel Ship ‘John Wesley’, where they found Rev. 
O. G. Hedstrom holding services in the Swedish tongue and where, 
as a united family, they gave thanks to God for their wonderful 
preservation.” 

Swedish Methodism in Minnesota has direct connection with the 
Bethel Ship through this first setthement of Swedes in Iowa; for 
Pehr Dalhberg is a grandfather of Dr. Charles Nelson Pace whose 
ministerial career has been largely centered in Minnesota, and who 
from 1934-1948 was president of Hamline University. 

Until 1853 there were only a few Swedes in Minnesota, but from 
that time they came in rapidly increasing numbers. When the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church in St. Paul was organized in 1849, 
there was one Swede among the members, namely Joseph Lund- 
_ beck. During the summer of 1852 two families arrived from Boston 
with church letters; they were John Tidlund and Henry Russell. 
Tidlund became a class leader for a Swedish class in First Church 
and afterwards a preacher. In July, 1853 the first Swedish Church 
in St. Paul was organized by Rev. C. Willerup. Its first pastor was 
Rev. Carl P. Agrelius, who came to St. Paul in 1854. He and an- 
other minister, by the name of Samuel Anderson did pioneer work 
in St. Paul, Mound Prairie, Marine, Chisago Lake and other places. 
The first Scandinavian District was organized in the Minnesota 
Conference in 1859 with Rev. Eric Shogren as Presiding Elder. 

The Swedish Methodist work was carried on as a part of the 
Minnesota Conference until 1876; from 1877-1893 it formed part of 
the Northwest Swedish Conference; from 1894-1927 it was part of 
the Northern Swedish Conference; and from 1928-1942 it belonged 
to the Central Northwest Conference. At the Conference of 1942 the 
Swedish Methodist work was made a part of the English-speaking 
Conferences. —Hays P. ARCHERD 


THE FIRST FINNISH METHODIST CONGREGATION 
IN UNITED STATES 

It was in the area of what is now known as New York Mills in 
the year 1864, that the first group of Finnish people settled as a 
community in the state of Minnesota. 

In the following years, the growth of the original settlement in- 
creased to such an extent that many moved to the Iron Range. 
Others established large farming communities. 

During the founding process and subsequent growth, the Finnish 
settlers had very little of religious teaching and training. Lacking 
trained spiritual leaders they endeavored to get along as well as 
could be expected with an occasional itinerant preacher who passed 
1 (The facts recorded in this article were gathered from a chapter on “Swedist Methodism— 


Its Beginnings” printed in “The Central Northwest Conference Year Book—1942”; and 
from information furnished by Rev. E. A. Wahlquist of Lindstrom, Minnesota.) 
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through on his circuit of travel. Services of worship were very slow 
in beginning until the arrival of a young sailor by the name of John 
H. Michaelson. 

Before his arrival in the community, he had been converted in 
the Methodist faith in the year 1887. In the following year he 
joined the church and later was chosen as a local preacher. He spent 
two years doing missionary work among the Finnish people, travel- 
ing here and there teaching the gospel. But due to the necessities of 
making a livelihood (considering the remunerations received from 
his work) he was forced to leave his mission work and become a 
farmer seven miles out of Moose Lake, a community known as 
Split Rock ‘Township, Carlton County. But the lure of the Lord’s 
work was so strong within him that during his spare time he 
gathered together a group of people for services of worship. This 
group arranged regular meeting places for services, which resulted, 
in the year 1891, in forming a Methodist congregation. On the 
northwest side of Michaelson’s farm, a land company donated five 
acres of land on which to found a church and cemetery. ‘The follow- 
ing year, 1892, the congregation built a log cabin chapel from the 
timber cleared from the land. On Midsummer Day, 1892, the chapel 
was dedicated to the worship of the Lord. The cost of building the 
chapel amounted to the sum of $750. 

In the year 1900 Rev. Gust Hiden, the first full-fledged Finnish 
Methodist minister from Finland, located in Moose Lake. Rev. 
Gust Hiden began to conduct services for the Methodist congrega- 
tion at Split Rock ‘Township which had waited for the past 14 years 
(according to some of the members) for a regular Finnish Meth- 
odist minister. In 1902 Rev. Hjalmar Salmi arrived from Finland 
to locate in Hibbing. But after a few years moved to Duluth from 
where he journeyed back and forth to Moose Lake and Split Rock 
Township to conduct services. 

By this time, the log cabin chapel had become somewhat deteri- 
orated and weather beaten. So Hjalmar Salmi drew up plans for 
the rebuilding of the chapel with a stone foundation and bell tower. 
The building was reconstructed inside, as well as outside, present- 
ing a deeper impression upon the community. The congregation 
decided to hold a rededication service and name the church. So on 
January 3, 1904, the new church was dedicated as the “First Finnish 
Methodist Church, Salem.” The contributions and collections of 
the community furnished the necessary amount to rebuild the 
church which had come to cost $1,000. At that time, the membership 
of the church totaled nine members. The dedication service was 
conducted by the District Superintendent of Duluth, E. C. Clemons, — 
with Rev. Hjalmar Salmi and John H. Michaelson assisting. 

In the later years, a school was built on the church property in 
which church and Sunday school services were held which in due 
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time caused the church to be used less and less. Rev. Matt Pitkanen 
in 1910 conducted services there in the schoolhouse. — 

In the great fire of 1918, the church and surrounding property 
was completely burned. Mrs. J. H. Michaelson lost her life in the 
fire and was buried beside her husband. 

After the fire period the “Salem” congregation proposed that with 
the fire insurance money they should buy the new school which had 
been erected on the church property or build a church in Kettle 
River Village for both the Finnish and English Methodist work, 
as there was no sort of church in Kettle River. But nothing ever 
came out of this proposal as probably the money was thought to 
be of more use in needed and other important matters. 

In 1933, the Catholics bought the schoolhouse that was built on 
the church property as it had been in disuse for several years. ‘The 
“Salem” congregation donated the land on which the school was 
built, to the Catholic church. 

Several times I have held services at Moose Lake farm country 
and at Split Rock Township at the home of the only existing mem- 
ber of the original “Salem” congregation living in Minnesota— 
August Kauhanen and family from whom I have received much of 
the information regarding the “Salem” church. 


On the Mesabi Iron Range in Minnesota 

The Finnish Mission work of the Methodist Church started in 
the beginning of this century when Rev. Hjalmar Salmi, who had in 
1903 arrived in Duluth, Minnesota, from Calumet, Michigan, made 
trips to the villages on the Iron Range. The First Quarterly Con- 
ference was held in Duluth, November 24, 1904, fourteen members 
having joined the congregation. Rev. Hjalmar Salmi returned to 
Finland, 1906. 

Meanwhile Rev. Matti Lehtonen had arived in 1904 to this Iron 
Range, traveling around to the villages and the farms, holding 
services. In Nashwauk a congregation was organized August 28, 
1905, twenty-two members joining. In Sparta a congregation was 
organized May 15, 1906, twenty-one members joining. After Rev. 
Hjalmar Salmi had returned to Finland, Rev. Matti Lehtonen con- 
tinued the Mission work, started in Duluth, Minnesota. In the be- 
ginning of 1909 Rev. Jalmar Ketonen had arrived from Finland 
to Chisholm, Minnesota. He gathered the Finnish people and held 
services in the homes and in the English Methodist Church. The 
Finnish congregation was organized July 29, 1909, at a meeting 
where Rev. Mr. Ketonen was Chairman. 

Rev. Jalmar Ketonen served here until 1912, when he moved to 
New York. He was followed by Rev. Matti Lehtonen, who moved 
to Chisholm from Duluth, Minnesota. He served in the Mission 
work faithfully, until his death March 31, 1937. 
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Also in the village of Aurora mission work was started in 1906. 
In the fall of 1910 Rev. Matt Pitkanen arrived from Finland and he 
assisted Rev. Lahtonen with the Mission work while Rev. Lehtonen 
attended the Hamline University. In the summer of 1912 Rev. 
Pitkanen was called to take charge of the Mission work in Laurium, 
Michigan. Also a Deaconess, Miss Alfina Thomson from the Duluth 
Deaconess home, made missionary trips to Aurora and vicinity. 
A church was built there and it was dedicated in May, 1915. The 
church still stands there, but for a few years there has not been any 
regular work. The work at Sparta did not continue very long, as 
the Finnish people at that time were constantly moving, looking for 
better working opportunities. The Mission field has been large, but 
the workers have been too few. 

In Nashwauk, there was a Finnish meeting place, a hall, it sold 
later and the money was given to the English Methodist Church, 
when that church was erected, with the promise that the Finnish 
Methodists could use it, when they needed it. The Finnish members 
have mostly been transferred to the English Church. 

After the death of Rev. Matti Lehtonen, Rev. Mrs. Elin J. Pit- 
kanen took charge September, 1937, as Pastor of the Mesaba Iron 
Range Finnish Methodist work. She also traveled around the Range, 
holding services, but centering her work mostly in Chisholm. Here 
the church was in need of repair. After extensive remodeling, the 
Church was rededicated for use August 27, 1939. And since then, it 
has been made more and more practical and the church work has 
been carried on regularly. 

Now as age has crept on her shoulders, Mrs. Pitkanen, now 70, 
desires to retire from active service. The Minnesota Conference at its 
session in St. Paul in June, 1949, appointed as her successor to the 
Mesaba Iron Range, Rev. Peter Talikka from Helsinki, Finland. 
He arrived from Finland to take charge on November 18, 1949. 

During the years there have been many different kinds of Church 
activities, as Sunday School, Vacation School, Confirmation School, 
Choir, Guitar ensemble, and our W.S.C.S. is still very active and of 
great importance in the Church work. The membership in the 
Chisholm Finnish Church is now 54 active members—4 preparatory 
members, and a number of inactives who have moved away. 

Many of our older members have been transferred to their eternal - 
rest and the young people who have moved away, have joined the 
English Methodist Church. We know that as immigration is now 
at nearly a stand still, there are not many Finnish people arriving 
here any more, but those that are here, even on this Range, still 
need the Finnish Methodist Church. 

Mrs. Matt PITKANEN 
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Hamline University 
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Parker College 
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Goodwill Industries 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


Streamlined trains swiftly move on either side of the Mississippi 
River and carry the traveler of today for hundreds of miles along its 
course. High on the bluffs one may see the revolving flash of beacons 
marking the sky lane for airplanes in flight. Across the channel at 
intervals great concrete dams halt the flow of current and transmute 
its pressure into light and power. Old Man River has been mod- 
ernized. 

But the traveler from the Twin Cities who looks upon all these 
conveniences may also have a bit of sentiment that arises from 
historical perspective. If so, he will see this mighty stream as a 
thoroughfare for the canoes of the Indian and early explorers and 
for the packets carrying passengers and freight with which to people 
a frontier and found a commonwealth. 

It was said of the Thames that it is a “liquid history.” Certainly 
the story of the Mississippi from its obscure forest home at Lake 
Itasca to an ever widening course across the continent until it 
reaches the sea is replete with historic interest and record. 

Hamline history is concerned with those hardy pioneers who 
came by this liquid highway in an early day to settle in a new 
country. It was in the period of westward migration. Population 
was moving into new and wider horizons. ‘They sought the estab- 
lishment of a society which would be secure through religion and 
learning. ‘Their courageous coming was an act of faith and they 
proved their faith by their works. 

To know the beginning of a cause or an institution contributes 
to a more intelligent understanding of its worth. ‘To feel something 
of the ideal or purpose that brought it into being enables one to 
more accurately appraise its contribution to society. Roots and fruits 
have a close relation. 

Hamline history, therefore, must be seen in this rugged environ- 
ment at the beginning. Indeed, before Hamline University was 
founded, Methodism, ever a pioneering church, had begun its work 
in Minnesota with an educational mission to the Indians. The work 
of the church began in Minnesota in the same dedication of labor 
that moved John Wesley at an earlier date to come to America to 
convert the Indians. 

It was in 1854 that Hamline University was founded at Red 
Wing. Here was a thriving village that promised to be an important 
center of population and business activity. Here came the com- 
merce of the river from the East and South. From this place went 
ox-drawn covered wagons in long trains winding their way out of 
the valley and onto the prairies and westward. 

There were those who saw in all this the coming commonwealth. 
There were those who knew the necessity for Christian education in 
order to make the future state an orderly place to live. 
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Among these was Bishop Leonidas Hamline of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He had himself lived on the frontier, at Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, and was able to appreciate the significance of this 
westward movement of population. Here is the record of his deci- 
sion, a paragraph from Bishop Hamline’s personal diary, the story 
of how a gift was made which brought Hamline University into 
being. 

‘Have been visited by Rev. David Brooks, presiding elder of 
Saint Paul district of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Minnesota. 
Have donated twenty-five thousand dollars for the University of 
Minnesota. This is about one-fourth of my estate. I have done it in 
a wholesome dread of such Scriptures as ‘How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ God has prospered 
me without my own agency and added to the value of my possessions. 
I have been giving about one thousand dollars annually, one-half 
of my income, in small donations here and there, and tried to think 
I was doing my part; but of late I have felt dissatisfied, and began 
to feel that I was ‘laying up,’ or Providence was laying up for me, 
and that it might be my duty to invade the principal. Now I have 
done it. My twenty-five thousand dollars will reduce my possessions 
so much. O Lord, render me cheerful in giving, happy in the hope 
of doing good, and sanctify the offering.” 

The more intimate story of how this gift was obtained and how it 
was received has been related by the Hon. William Pitt Murray and 
should be a part of any record of those early days. It follows: 

“Early in January, 1854, a clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church from Wisconsin came to me, I being then a member of the 
Territorial Council, and handed me a draft of a bill, which he de- 
sired introduced in the Territorial Legislature, to incorporate the 
Minnesota Academy, an institution to be under the control of the 
Wisconsin Conference. I said to him that a special Charter would 
be unnecessary, as the winter previous an act had been passed to 
authorize three or more persons who might be desirous of forming 
a corporation for Seminary purposes, to become a body corporate 
by complying with certain conditions named in said act. The gentle- 
man seemed quite anxious to have a special act, under the impres- 
sion that a legislative act would give it more character, of which 
I did not approve. Perhaps an inspiration—I suggested it would 
afford me pleasure to aid in the passage of a University Charter, 
which I had to name. 

“The idea to him was a novelty. A denominational University 
in a frontier Territory, with a population of less than eighty thou- 
sand people—they generally without means—and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church without a membership sufficient to maintain 
a Conference was a pleasantry the old veteran of the cross could not 
appreciate. He being an Englishman, born and bred, may have 
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thought of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, with their 
numerous Colleges and Halls, and with their large libraries and 
wealth. A feeder for some College down East where there was more 
money and a higher civilization, was his ambition and hope. We 
did not agree; the bill was returned to him. A day or two after, my 
associate in the Territorial Council, the Hon. Isaac Van Etten, in- 
troduced the bill to incorporate the Minnesota Academy. Having 
made up my mind that my Methodist Brethren either had to have 
a University Charter or none, I had the bill referred to a special 
committee, of which I was a member. The other members of the 
committee were indifferent what became of the bill, whether it was 
reported back to the council with the recommendation that it pass, 
or reporting a substitute authorizing the establishment of ferries, or 
the laying out of country roads or the erection of sign boards at the 
cross-roads to indicate the right road for country preachers across the 
prairies to their various appointments. 

“After having consulted with the Rev. John Kerns, the pastor 
of the Old Market Street Church in the city of Saint Paul,—the 
parent and first Methodist Episcopal Church in the Territory, and 
the Rev. B. F. Hoyt, a pioneer clergyman who resided in Saint Paul, 
who were of the opinion that a University Charter would be a good 
thing and might perhaps be got under way during the present cen- 
tury. At all events, it would be a good thing to talk about as in- 
dicative of the growth of Methodism out West, although for a long 
time it might be found nowhere except in the statutes. I then pro- 
ceeded to draft my bill—substitute for the Seminary bill. The name 
for the University, I had already determined upon. There were two 
reasons, I may say, which led to this: 

“On a summer evening in 1852, I attended a reception at the 
Wesleyan Female College at Cincinnati, Ohio, during Commence- 
ment week; among the guests was Bishop Leonidas L. Hamline, to 
whom I had an introduction, and who soon after, asked me to have 
a seat by his side. We spent nearly the entire evening together. He 
appeared to be interested in the Northwest, especially in the young 
and frontier Territory of Minnesota. He wanted to know all about 
her settlers, what kind of people were making homes in her villages 
and upon its prairies; whether the church from which he had just 
resigned the high office of Bishop was holding its own among the 
churches of the Territory in its missionary and pioneer work. He 
seemed pleased. During the evening, his conversation and advice 
were fatherly; his aim and thought, apparently, to mark out to me 
the better way, with now and then, incidents in his own early life. 
To me, it was interesting, and never forgotten, and as we parted, I 
remember so distinctly his cheery words: ‘Good night, good night, 
God bless you.’ The memories of that evening together with a 
correspondence with him afterwards, led me to have a very great 
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regard for the Bishop. This, coupled with the fact that Bishop Ham- 
line had been one of the most distinguished Prelates in the United 
States—the peer of any in ability and piety—is what gave the in- 
stitution its name. 

“The next question was, where shall the institution of the future 
be located? The earlier Legislators believed that the success of an 
Educational Institution depended largely upon its proximity to 
navigable streams, for the reason that a large majority of the earlier 
settlers made their homes near the Mississippi and Minnesota Rivers 
and Lake St. Croix—and for a further reason, that students, like 
freight, are more cheaply transported by water than land. Therefore, 
the bill provided ‘that said University shall be located on the Missis- 
sippi River, between Saint Paul and Lake Pepin,’ it being under- 
stood that if there was no town worthy of the honor, one could be 
made. The bill, as reported, or substantially so, passed both Houses 
and became a law on the 3rd day of March, 1854. 

“The Bishop was advised of the action of the Legislature, and 
a copy of the act was forwarded to him. This was the first intimation 
that he had that such a scheme was thought of; he felt compli- 
mented, and intimated in reply that he would have to do something 
for his namesake. 

“Within a few weeks after the passage of the act, Hoyt, Brooks, 
and Bidwell issued a call for a meeting of the incorporation to be 
held on the 19th day of May, in the City of Saint Paul. In response 
to the call, a meeting was held, and the Charter accepted, when an 
adjournment was had until the 12th day of June, 1854. When the 
Trustees held their second meeting, more than one little village 
contested for the prize—even Saint Paul thought it a plum worth 
looking after. The late Major Nathaniel McLean offered twenty 
acres of land on Dayton’s Bluff, now known as Suburban Hills, and 
among the most elevated and beautiful building sites on the Mis- 
sissippi River, then just outside of the corporate limits of the town 
of Saint Paul, Lyman Dayton, Ira Bidwell, William H. Randall, 
and Louis Robert made liberal offers of broad acres and town lots 
for its location there. William Freeborn, one of the Trustees, be- 
came very much interested in its location, and with what he claimed 
to be a prophetic vision, that little village of Red Wing, with its 
three hundred inhabitants, and a total valuation of real and _per- 
sonal property for taxation less than seventy thousand dollars, was 
in the future to be a city that would rank high in intelligence, 
wealth and population among the cities of Minnesota—demanded 
its location at Red Wing as a matter of right, claiming that myself 
and others had so promised. The fact was admitted, and Red Wing 
became the home of Hamline University.” 

_ So it was that Hamline University had its beginning. Its charter 
was granted by the Territorial Legislature and it had begun its edu- 
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cational work before Minnesota was admitted to Statehood or early 
Methodism organized into a conference in Minnesota. Like the river 
it had a humble beginning but has pursued its way in ever widen- 
ing channels of influence. The prayer of Bishop Hamline when he 
made the original gift has been answered. The offering he made has 
been sanctified by one hundred years of educational service, by 
other offerings, more friends, better equipment. 

The institution had been chartered in ’54, and was opened as a 
preparatory school at Red Wing under Dr. Jabez Brooks; but was 
seriously crippled by the financial panic of ’57, got heavily in debt 
during the War, and was finally compelled to close its doors in ’69. 
But while classes were abandoned, the corporation carried on, kept 
an agent in the field who solicited funds for the re-opening of the 
School, and the Trustees continued to meet annually. 

In ’71 Dr. J. F. Chaffee was appointed agent for Hamline, and 
succeeded in raising an Endowment Fund of $100,000 on time sub- 
scriptions. After much discussion as to a permanent site for the 
institution, an attractive plot of ground, midway between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, was chosen. Governor Marshall proposed that the 
state donate eighty acres for a campus and other purposes, and that 
the two counties of Ramsey and Hennepin should furnish $50,000 
for a building. ‘This project was so nearly achieved that the location 
was made permanent in ’73. The conference of ’74 elected J. R. 
Creighton agent for Hamline University, and the following year he 
reported total assets over liabilities of some $58,000. The erection 
of a fine College Hall was begun, but not completed. 

In ’78 Elder Creighton was replaced by Dr. John Stafford, who 
began a state-wide campaign among the churches, and after strenu- 
ous effort sufficient funds were secured to complete the college 
building, which was dedicated by Bishop Foss in July, 1880, and 
was opened for students in September. Dr. D. C. John, then princi- 
pal of the Mankato Normal School, was called to the presidency, 
with Bishop Foss as President of the Board of Trustees. In ’82 
ground was broken for a Ladies’ Hall, and the corner-stone laid by 
Dr. Chaffee. Hennepin Avenue Church in Minneapolis donated 
$15,000, and the Norton Brothers of Winona made a substantial 
contribution. | 

Six months later fire broke out in the main building, due to a 
defective chimney, and the structure burned to the ground. It 
carried $25,000 insurance, however. The Trustees raised an addi- 
tional fund of $10,000 among themselves, and the building was 
promptly replaced. Classes in the meantime were conducted in the 
Ladies’ Hall. This time the precaution was taken to install a separate 
heating-plant. 

Dr. John resigned the Presidency at this time, and Dr. George 
H. Bridgman, who for several years had been at the head of Lima 
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Seminary, under the Genesee Conference in western New York, 
was called to Hamline. | 

Dr. Bridgman was a Canadian by birth, a native of Ontario, born 
in 1841. He was a graduate of Victoria College, which was later 
affiliated with Toronto University. He entered the Methodist min- 
istry, and served a number of charges in Ontario. In ’71 he was 
married to Miss Mary Elliot. In ’69, owing to temporary ill health, 
he was granted a six-month’s leave of absence from his parish and 
came to Minneapolis, where he made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Chaffee. Bishop Foss had known him in the East, and indeed had 
been instrumental in securing his appointment to Lima Seminary: 
hence his call to Hamline. He was then forty-two. 

He was a strikingly handsome man, of medium height and rather 
stocky build, with regular but rugged features, piercing black eyes 
and heavy thatch of nearly black hair. Mrs. Bridgman was tall and 
slender, with a charming smile and gracious bearing. Their son 
Donald was born at Hamline in ’86, and their daughter Dorothy 
four years later. For three years they lived in Ladies’ Hall, until the 
“President’s House” was built, opposite the corner of the Campus, 
in ’86. 

He found a struggling institution, with twenty-four college stu- 
dents and ninety preparatory and special students. The Faculty num- 
bered nine, four of whom taught music and elocution. The other 
five, however, were capable university teachers. Dr. George S. Innis 
held the chair of Latin, C. F. Bradley that of Greek, followed two 
or three years later by Professor Milton J. Griffin. Erastus F. Mearkle 
was Professor of Mathematics. Dr. Lorin H. Batchelder joined the 
faculty in the fall of ’83 as professor of Natural Science, and was 
soon made Dean of the College. Henry L. Osborn came in ’87 to 
the chair of Biology. Dr. William E. Thompson in ’89 took over 
the chair of Latin, releasing Dr. Innis for that of History. Miss 
Hannah Shoemaker was Preceptress of Ladies’ Hall, and also 
teacher of French. Dr. Bridgman himself taught English Literature. 

From the beginning, Dr. Bridgman left no doubt in anyone’s 
mind as to who was head of the institution. He was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. He could be stern, and sometimes over-bearing. On the 
other hand he had a most engaging smile, and his students soon 
learned that he had no thought but for their interests and well- 
being. His iron will was tempered by the essential kindliness of his 
nature, and his genial humor. He was a master of finesse in dealing 
with men and women. His untiring energy soon carried him to every 
part of the state, and he established lasting friendships wherever 
he went. 

He was an excellent preacher, eloquent and sincere; with a fine 
command of language, and was in constant demand among the 
city churches of all denominations. When taken to task one Sunday 
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by his young daughter for preaching in a Congregational pulpit, 
he simply said, “My dear, our God is the God of all people.” He 
talked to high schools as well as to churches, as he found oppor- 
tunity, and mingled on the simplest terms with farmers and villagers 
in his quest for promising students, and their numbers grew apace. 

He also made many substantial friendships among the business 
men of the Twin Cities, for friendship’s sake as well as with a view 
to possible contributions, which he rarely failed to secure. His 
daughter, in a delightful little book on Hamline University, gives 
the following list of names which she found in one of his memo- 
randum books: William H. Dunwoody, James S. Bell, T. B. Janney, 
B. F. Nelson, Wm. H. Eustis, Alfred F. Pillsbury, James J. Hill, 
Elziabeth W. Harrison, James T. Wyman, Emma F. Benton, Russell 
M. Bennett, Matthew G. Norton, Henry Doerr, Joseph M. Hackney 
and the Merritt Brothers—all of them leading financiers and busi- 
ness men from every part of the state and representing all denomi- 
nations; every one of them won by his earnestness and intelligence 
to the financial support of the institution for which he was 
responsible. 

Needless to say, Hamline soon began to grow and prosper under ~ 
such leadership. In ’87 a substantial Science Hall was added to the 
buildings on the Campus. The whole area about Hamline village 
was a natural prairie, but as the number of dwelling-houses in- 
creased shade trees were planted everywhere. By ’89 a large number 
of maples had been set out on the Campus itself, now grown to 
towering giants. 

In ’95, an independent College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
Minneapolis, which for ten years had fought an up-hill struggle, was 
annexed to Hamline University. It maintained high standards, and 
had an honored career for nearly a dozen years before being ab- 
sorbed into the Medical Department of the State University. 

With the turn of the Century Dr. Bridgman redoubled his efforts 
to enlarge his endowment funds. In 1903 he secured the sum of a 
quarter of a million, to which the Rockefeller Foundation con- 
tributed $75,000 and James J. Hill $50,000. In 1907 came a further 
endowment of $39,000 with the building of the Carnegie Library, 
and two years later funds for a gymnasium were secured. In 1911 
there was a further endowment of $20,000, the final collection of 
which came after his retirement. Buildings and endowments during 
his last ten years of service totalled well over half a million dollars. 

In 1912, after twenty-nine years of heroic service, Dr. Bridgman 
retired and moved to Minneapolis, where he spent twenty years 
more of peace and happiness, endearing himself more firmly every 
year in the hearts of all who knew him. His successor in the Presi- 
dency of Hamline was Dr. Samuel F. Kerfoot, a graduate of the 
Class of 1889. He also was a native of Ontario, his family coming 
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to Minnesota in 1883. After his graduation from Hamline he spent 
three years in Drew Theological Seminary, after which he returned 
for active service in the Minnesota Conference. The same year he 
was married to his classmate, Margaret Share. He served ‘Trinity 
Church, Minneapolis, for four years, and then was called to Central 
Church, Winona, one of the outstanding churches in the Confer- 
ence. Here he spent eight years. In 1905 he was appointed Secretary 
of the Conference Endowment Fund, and the following year Pre- 
siding Elder of the Mankato District. In 1908 he was elected Presi- 
dent of Dakota Wesleyan University at Mitchell, South Dakota, 
from which he came to Hamline as President on Dr. Bridgman’s 
retirement. For fifteen years, which embraced the period of World 
War I and the years of depression and reconstruction which fol- 
lowed, he spent himself without stint or limit, and his service to 
Hamline and the cause of education can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Never rugged in health, he wore himself out in his determination to 
meet every need as it arose, and in 1927 he resigned and retired 
from active duty. It was too late, however, and he lived only three 
years. Iwo years later Dr. Bridgman himself passed to his reward. 

Dr. Kerfoot was succeeded as President of Hamline by Alfred 
F. Hughes, who found himself faced by the nation-wide depression 
of 1929. He wrestled with insuperable difficulties for five years. 

Some word of appreciation is due to the men and women who 
served on the faculty of Hamline during these years. ‘The three out- 
standing men whom Dr. Bridgman found in his faculty on his 
arrival in ’83 were Dr. C. F. Bradley, professor of Greek, Dr. George 
S. Innis, Latin, and Erastus F. Mearkle, Mathematics, Dr. Bradley 
was followed shortly by Professor Taylor, and he a little later by 
Milton F. Griffin. 

Dr. Griffin was a most inspiring teacher. He was a kind and fa- 
therly soul, with the ability to awaken the interest of his students, 
and under his guidance to link Homer with Vergil was in itself a 
liberal education. He was also the preceptor in public speaking. 

Under Dr. Innis one gained a real insight into Latin culture, and 
to read Vergil with him was to live again the life of ancient Rome. 
He was gifted with a winsome personality, and he was a thorough 
scholar, at home in every department of a liberal culture. When in 
89 William E. ‘Thompson was called to the chair of Latin, Dr. Innis 
became Professor of History. Some years later, when the X-Ray 
was just beginning to be employed in surgery, sometimes with dis- 
astrous results, Dr. Innis suffered severe injuries to both arms and 
was permanently crippled, but nothing could dim the sweetness 
of his spirit or his enthusiasm for the cause of learning, and he con- 
tinued in active service until 1926. For many years after his retire- 
ment he made his home at Tacoma, Washington. 

At least two other members of the Hamline Faculty who came 
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on the staff during the Eighties are worthy of special mention. The 
first was Lorin Batchelder, who held the chair of Natural Science. 
He was a rare scholar, and highly gifted with administrative ability. 
He was promptly made Dean of the College, and was for years the 
outstanding man on the faculty. No Hamline student could ever 
forget his square build, his jet-black beard and his bald head, usually 
crowned with a close-fitting skull cap. He brought the world of 
physical nature to life, and opened its mysteries in a manner never 
to be forgotten. The other was Henry L. Osborn, who joined the 
Faculty in ’87, in the field of biology and geology and opened to 
the young men and women another new and fascinating world. 
Both Batchelder and Osborn, with their wives, lived for several 
years at Ladies’ Hall, a decided vantage-point from which to guide 
the lives of the students. Mrs. Batchelder and Mrs. Osborn were 
women of fine culture and winsome personality, who played no 
small part in the lives of the students. 

Following the resignation of Dr. Hughes as president, Dr. Henry 
Osborn, retired member of the faculty was made acting president 
and after one year was succeeded by Bishop J. Ralph Magee, who 
served in this capacity for one year. Bishop Magee was then the 
resident bishop of the St. Paul area. 

Dr. Charles Nelson Pace was elected to the presidency of Hamline 
University, September 6, 1934. His administration continued to the 
completion of the academic year 1948, a period of fourteen years. 
Six major building additions to the campus were completed and 
paid for, and the faculty and student body more than doubled. The 
college attained influence and prestige in the educational world 
because of the excellence of achievements in scholarship, in the 
arts, in athletics, and financial security. 

Upon retirement of President Pace, the “Liner,” a student pub- 
lication, dedicated its annual volume to him and said, ‘‘When 
President Pace assumed the task of guiding Hamline’s destinies, 
he brought to it a combination of energy, courage and vision that 
was a priceless gift to the institution. During his administration 
Hamline’s endowment has increased from less than two million 
dollars to more than four million. Plant funds have been augmented 
by more than a million dollars. The growth of Hamline’s endow- 
ment and the expansion of its physical equipment are in themselves 
a tribute to Dr. Pace and a firm foundation for Hamline’s future 
development. These accomplishments were achieved while a pro- 
longed depression and a world war rendered doubly difficult their 
attainment. But Dr. Pace’s greatest contribution stands revealed in 
the realm of the spirit rather than of matter. The essential quality 
that distinguishes one college from another, that makes a man or 
woman proud to be connected with it, is a something money cannot 
purchase nor statistics ever disclose. . . . Fortunately for Hamline 
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Dr. Pace has combined vision with a sense of reality, courage with 
sympathetic kindness, and a keen sense of humor with high ideals 
and shrewd insight into human nature... . In his tactful handling 
of difficult situations and in his statesmanlike guidance of students 
and faculty, Charles Nelson Pace has enabled Hamline University 
to attain the goals he set for it. The impress of his character and 
personality will remain indelibly engraved on the hearts and minds 
of all those who have known him, and on the very fiber of the 
institution that he has served. Hamline’s sons and daughters will 
hold him in affectionate regard as long as they shall live.” 

President Hurst R. Anderson was elected to this position in the 
summer of 1948. He has had training and experience in educational 
administration. He brings to the office the enthusiasm and energy of 
youth. Under him there is promise of fulfillment for the dreams 
long cherished for this college so soon to celebrate its centennial of 
service to Methodism, to Minnesota, and to the Nation. 

Hamline is now entrenched in the Midway District between two 
of the most significant cities of America. It is even more significantly 
entrenched in the affection and loyalty of its many friends. It num- 
bers its alumni by the thousand. They have blessed the world in 
every occupation and profession. This noble institution with its 
historical background identical with Minnesota itself, its steadfast 
devotion to scholarly ideals and its quest for the best in education, 
its friendly solicitude for the adoption by each student generation 
of those imperishable spiritual values which make character strong 
and secure, deserves the steadfast support and loyalty of Minnesota 
Methodism. 


ST. PAUL COLLEGE 


At the first session of the new Northern German Conference in 
the autumn of 1887 (Bishop Fowler presiding) some of the leaders 
of the conference strongly favored the building of an educational 
institution for the education of the youth in the churches of this 
annual conference. 

The conference sympathized with the movement and appointed 
a committee to make inspections for a suitable location for an 
institution of learning, and to receive offers. At the session of the 
conference in 1888, it elected a board of trustees of twenty-one 
persons—clergymen and laymen. This body accepted the offer made 
by the St. Paul Improvement Co. During the following summer— 
that of 1889—the College Building and three houses for professors 
were erected. 

St. Paul Park is a suburb of St. Paul, Minnesota, about ten miles 
south of the capital city of Minnesota. St. Paul College was opened 
in this suburban village October 1, 1889. Everything was prepared 
to start the new venture in the field of religious education. Dr. F. L. 
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Nagler, the president of the College, was on hand with his faculty 
to greet the young men and women, and to enroll them as students 
for regular work the next day. In the afternoon Bishop W. F. 
Mallalieu of Boston delivered the opening address and dedicated 
the chapel for definite religious purposes. After this ceremony 
President F. L. Nagler delivered his inaugural address in German. 

Although St. Paul College never ranked as high educationally 
as its founders and friends hoped it would, it formed a center of 
interest for the entire conference. Students and parents became its 
effective agents in the canvass for students, and opulent business 
men now and then assisted financially when necessary. 

The life of the college was twenty-eight years. During this time 
it was served by a number of prominent men. Dr. F. L. Nagler, 
its first president, was the author of several valuable books for 
young people. Later he was the editor of the German Methodist 
monthly magazine called Hearth and Home. 

Bishop John L. Nuelsen was a member of the College Faculty two 
years (from 1890 to 1892). His influence as a scholar and a staunch 
Christian was incalculable. A member of the faculty was Dr. H. H. 
Meyer for many years editor of the Sunday School publications and 
the Dean of the Religion Department in Boston University. 

The aim of the founders of St. Paul College, from the beginning, 
was to make it a College indeed and not merely one in name. After 
vigorous efforts had been put forth for a dozen years to make it a 
standard College, but without success, the Board of Trustees ordered 
the college courses to be dropped and the preparatory, or academy, 
courses to be strengthened by a year. That being done, a representa- 
tive from our State University was invited to visit the College and 
to inspect the courses and the work done in the classes. ‘The report 
of the inspector to the University was favorable. St. Paul College 
thus became accredited to the State University. Hamline University 
and Macalester College made the same agreement. 

Why was St. Paul College closed in the autumn of 1917? That 
is the question still asked. It was largely the World War that forced 
the authorities to close it. We have but to recall that the Germans 
during and after the World Struggle were very unpopular in this 
Country. Other schools operated by Germans in this “land of the 
free and the home of the brave” sustained losses when people 
ceased to patronize them. Since the attendance greatly declined, why 
strain every nerve in the struggle and yet fail? Only twenty students 
enrolled at the opening in 1917. The prospects for a greater en- 
rollment later were anything but promising. Furthermore, the de- 
velopment of the state high schools was so great that private 
academies were no longer in such great demand as they were 
twenty-five years earlier. For these reasons, the Northern German 
Conference closed St. Paul College. —W. F. FINKE 
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PARKER COLLEGE 


At the session of the Minnesota Conference meeting at Faribault 
in September, 1911, the trustees of Parker College asked the Minne- 
sota Conference to take over the property of Parker College located 
at Winnebago, Minnesota. This was a Baptist academy. Due to the 
fact that the Baptist denomination already had an academy at 
Owatonna, well endowed and with excellent buildings, and being 
unable to support two Academies, they offered Parker College to 
the Methodist Church. 

The Conference voted to accept this property and for thirteen 
years maintained this institution as an Academy and Junior College. 
There was a campus of twenty acres beautifully located, one college 
building. Dr. Benjamin Longely was elected as the first President of 
the school under the Minnesota Conference. He served for five 
years. During his term, a new dormitory was erected at a cost of 
$35,000. He was succeeded by Rev. J. D. McCormick, who served 
for a period of years. For the last four years before the school 
closed, Rev. E. C. Reineke acted as President. 

During the time in which the school was under the administration 
of the Methodist Church a large number of young people entered 
into Christian church work, as well as into many other fields of 
endeavor. ‘The school closed because there was no endowment to 
supplement the limited income paid by students. It was felt that 
the Minnesota Conference was not financially able to maintain two 
educational institutions within the bounds of the Conference. ‘The 
property was returned to the Baptist denomination who have since 
made it into an Old Peoples Home. ‘The academic and business 
records of Parker College are in the custody of Hamline University. 

—E. C. REINEKE 


WESLEY FOUNDATIONS IN MINNESOTA 


Wesley Foundations are Methodism’s answer to the religious and 
social needs of tens of thousands of Methodist Students who are on 
the campuses of tax-supported or independent institutions of higher 
learning. Dr. H. D. Bollinger, Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of College and University Religious Life of the General 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church has said, “The strategy 
of the church is to select the Methodist Church nearest the campus 
of the state or independent college or university and designate it 
as the church of the Wesley Foundation. ‘The program of religion 
proceeds from the church into the life of the university.” 

The first Wesley Foundation was organized and incorporated in 
1913 at the University of Illinois under the leadership of Dr. James 
C. Baker, who is now Resident Bishop of the Los Angeles Area. 
In the brief span of thirty-eight years more than one-hundred and 
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sixty Wesley Foundations have been established in order that the 
Methodist Church might follow its students as they meet the new 
experiences of campus life. The seven Wesley Foundations in Minne- 
sota are thus a segment of the nation-wide Wesley Foundation 
Movement. 

While the programs of the individual Wesley Foundations vary 
in some features and emphases, there are certain major objectives 
which all Foundations are seeking to accomplish. They provide, 
as nearly as possible, a normal church life for students, which in- 
cludes worship services which are geared to student needs, a labora- 
tory for training lay-leaders in effective churchmanship, and in- 
formal groups in which students may help each other work out a 
Christian philosophy of life. Wesley Foundations also endeavor to 
serve as a vital point of contact between the missionary program of 
the church and those who are potential leaders at home and abroad. 

An important factor in the development of Wesley Foundations 
and other similar Foundations has been the favorable and coopera- 
tive attitude on the part of the University of Minnesota administra- 
tion. It is highly significant that in September 1947 the University 
of Minnesota created the position of Coordinator of Students’ 
Religious Activities—the first such position in a large state university. 


The Wesley Foundation at the Minneapolis Campus, 
University of Minnesota 


The first Wesley Foundation in Minnesota grew out of the 
concern of Dr. Thomas W. Stout, pastor of First Methodist Church, 
Minneapolis, and Dr. George Vincent, President of the University of 
Minnesota, who was a member of the First Methodist Church. In 
1913 these leaders began their explorations of a possible Methodist 
program for students. Reverend Samuel Dick and Reverend Irwin 
Beiler, subsequent pastors of First Church, laid further ground work 
for a ministry to students. During the pastorate of Dr. Henry H. 
Frost the Wesley Foundation was incorporated on September 28, 
1921 upon the authorization of the Minnesota and the Northern 
Minnesota Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
present Wesley Foundation building, the fifth edifice in the seventy- 
five year history of First Church, was completed on October 18, 1931. 

Dr. Frank Hickman became Pastor-Director in 1924. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1927 by Dr. Paul J. Snyder. The Associate Director at 
that time was Miss Mary Ellen Cummins. Beginning in 1929 Rev- 
erend Fred M. Smith served as Associate Director for several years. 
Brief pastorates by Reverend V. O. Ward and Reverend A. B. 
Potorf were followed by the six-year pastorate of Reverend John 
Lewis from 1931-1937. A three year period of service by Reverend 
Francis W. Hayes and an interim ministry by Reverend John W. 
Powell preceded the coming of Reverend Virgil Kraft as Pastor- 
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Director. During his six-year pastorate plans were initiated for the 
erection of a new sanctuary adjoining the present building. In 1942 
Miss Betty McKinley became Associate Director. She was succeeded 
in 1943 by Miss Janet Metzger and in 1948 by Reverend John 
Huebner. 

The present Pastor-Director is Reverend Wilbur Korfhage, who 
began his ministry to students in June 1949. Mr. George Paris is 
the new Associate Director. The Minneapolis Campus Wesley 
Foundation and the First Methodist Church are looking forward to 
a new sanctuary. $140,000 for this project is included in the budget 
of the Minnesota Methodist Centennial Program. 

In a recent study conducted by the Sociology Department of the 
University in the Spring Quarter, 1950, it was discovered that of the 
total number of Wesley members who responded 35% were most 
interested in Wesley for religious guidance; 23% for social activities; 
18% for learning how to get along with others; 13% for a “home” 
on the campus; 8% for leadership experience; and 5% for meeting 
men. 

The Wesley Foundation seeks to meet these needs of some 700 
Methodist students who live outside of the ‘Twin Cities. 


The Wesley Foundation at the St. Paul Campus, 
University of Minnesota 


St. Anthony Park Methodist Church, the Church of the Wesley 
Foundation, has ministered to students for more than fifty years. 
The church, which was originally located in South St. Anthony 
Park, purchased the present location in 1910 in order that it might 
more adequately serve the spiritual needs of students on the St. 
Paul Campus. During the pastorate of Dr. Frank Cone the present 
church building was dedicated in 1912. The program for students 
was given an added impetus by Dr. A. J. Northrup, whose five-year 
pastorate began in 1916. 

This Wesley Foundation owes a great debt of gratitude to Dr. 
W. C. Coffey, who became Dean of the Department of Agriculture 
of the University of Minnesota in 1921. Dr. Coffey, who had assisted 
in the organization of the first Wesley Foundation at the University 
of Illinois, gave aggressive leadership to the developing student 
program. He became the President of the Wesley Foundation Board 
of Trustees at the Agricultural Campus, when the Foundation was 
organized in the fall of 1924 and he still serves in that capacity. ‘The 
Wesley Foundation was incorporated December 4, 1925 by au- 
thorization of the Minnesota Conference and the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Methodist Church. 

A new era in the development of the Wesley Foundation began 
in 1923 with the appointment of Dr. Lloyd Rising as Pastor-Direc- 
tor. He was assisted in the student program by Lawrence O. Denyes, 
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a graduate student. In 1926 Miss Jane McCulloch became the first 
full-time Associate Director. ‘The team of Rising and McCulloch 
served together till 1940 ministering with great effectiveness. 

In 1940 Dr. Harry O. Martin became Pastor-Director. During his 
period of service Miss Viola Carroll was the Associate Director. 

Reverend Wilbur D. Grose was named Pastor-Director in 1943. 
The Associate Director from 1943-1945 was Miss Alice Stout. Miss 
Mabelle McCullough served as Associate Director from 1945-1949. 
During this period plans were developed looking toward the erection 
of a Wesley House on Cleveland Avenue facing the campus. Such a 
Methodist Student Center will make possible an expanded program 
of mid-week activities and more effective counselling. ‘The Minnesota 
Methodist Centennial has included a $48,000 appropriation for the 
Wesley House. Miss Margaret Barnhart became Associate Director 
of the Foundation in 1949. 

The Wesley members participate actively in the total program 
of St. Anthony Park Methodist church by ushering, teaching Church 
School classes, and singing in the choir. Through leading worship 
services, recreation and serving on deputation teams they gain 
experience which makes them better qualified to serve helpfully in 
local churches. For some years Wesley members have contributed 
over $400 annually to carry on their program of religious and social 
activities. 

In addition to the hundreds of devoted laymen who have gone 
from the St. Paul Campus Wesley Foundation into local churches, 
it is worthy of note that a number of missionaries, ministers and 
theological students are on the alumni roll. Included in this list 
are: Elda Anderson, Minnie Clausen, Richard Falkenstein, Winifred 
Washburn, Mrs. Jean Leonard LeRoy, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Whitcomb, Richard Fiero and David Wilcox. 


The Wesley Foundation at St. Cloud Teachers College 


The Wesley Foundation was organized on the St. Cloud Teachers 
College Campus in the spring of 1932. It was the first Wesley 
Foundation in any of the ‘Teachers Colleges in the state. Miss Eliza- 
beth Hebel and Dr. Richard Smith were the first faculty advisors. 
Mr. Warren Kasch later replaced Dr. Smith. In 1934-35, Miss Mamie | 
Martin became the advisor and served until 1945 when Dr. George 
J. Skewes took over the responsibility. Mrs. Anne Stai has been as- 
sisting him for several years and recently they have been aided by 
Dr. Rowland C. Anderson and Dr. M. E. Van Nostrand, also mem- 
bers of the faculty. ‘The minister of First Methodist Church has 
always served as the Pastor-Director. Reverend Russell A. Huffman 
has been Pastor-Director since 1946. 

In 1949 the Wesley group afhliated with the national Wesley 
Foundation movement and the following trustees were elected: John 
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H. Bensen, H. B. Gough, Cecil M. Krier, J. M. Luneman, John E. 
Pramann and Earle J. ‘Thompson. The Minnesota Methodist Cen- 
tennial has allocated $15,000 for improved facilities for the Wesley 
Foundation program. 

In the fall of 1950, through the financial assistance of the Minne- 
sota Annual Conference, the services of Miss Dorothy Sacher as 
Associate Director were procured. The present Associate Director is 
Miss Shirley ‘Thompson. 

Through the years one of the major emphases of the Wesley 

Foundation has been inter-denominational cooperation. Students 
who were not affiliated with any other religious group have been 
welcomed. The college sets aside every other ‘Thursday evening for 
the Church Foundations. First Church provides a Sunday morning 
class for students and also a Sunday evening program. 
_ Many young people who have been active in Wesley Foundation 
through the years have gone out to make a more creative contribu- 
tion to society because of their experiences here. Some of these young 
people have gone into full-time Christian service. 


The Wesley Foundation at Bemidji State Teachers College 


The Wesley Foundation at Bemidji was organized in September 
1947 with Reverend Crawford Grays as Pastor-Director and Miss 
Jean LeTourneau as Associate Director. In 1949 Miss Delores Rose 
succeeded Miss Le’Tourneau continuing as Associate Director into 
1951. Miss Betty Lou Caughney is serving as Associate Director in 
1951-52. 

The first President of the Board of Trustees was John Glas. 
The present President is Dr. C. R. Sattgast, who is President of the 
Bemidji State ‘Teachers College. 

The Minnesota Methodist Centennial has included $10,000 in its 
budget to help provide more adequate facilities for the Bemidji 
Wesley Foundation. 

There are some sixty Methodist preference students for whom 
the Bemidji Wesley Foundation is responsible. 


The Wesley Foundation at the Duluth Campus, 
University of Minnesota 


Following a year’s local study and preparation, the Wesley 
Foundation at Duluth was organized in September 1949 with Dr. 
Otto Scott Steele, minister of Endion Methodist Church, as Pastor- 
Director and Mrs. H. W. Archerd as Associate Director. Miss 
Margaret Banks, English teacher at University of Minnesota, Du- 
luth, and a member of Endion Church, has served as faculty ad- 
viser. Dr. Hugh B. Fouke became Pastor-Director in June 1951. 

The Foundation has a constituency of 169 Methodist preference 
students. The fact that Enid Morrison, a recent Wesley alumna, is 
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now serving as a field worker for the Minnesota Conference Board 
of Education illustrates the way in which our Wesley Foundations 
help furnish leadership for the church at large. 

The Duluth Wesley Foundation looks forward to the purchase 
of a house for a Methodist Student Center through an appropria- 
tion of $20,000 from the Minnesota Methodist Centennial. 


The Wesley Foundation at Mankato State Teachers College 


The Wesley Foundation at Mankato State ‘Teachers College was 
organized on October 15, 1949. The President of the Board of 
Trustees since the Foundations’ organization is Dr. Paul D. Wal- 
dorf. 

Under the guidance of the Pastor-Director, Dr. Paul J. Snyder, 
and Miss Norma L. Bolin who assumed her duties in September 
1950 as Associate Director and the Wesley Foundation Council, 
the organization has grown in both numbers and enthusiasm. 

The Foundation meets every Sunday evening during the school 
year. Programs include speakers, student-led talks, panel discussions, 
table topics, buzz sessions, movies, field trips and plays. Worship, 
fellowship and committee meetings round out the evenings. During 
the week other activities include two fellowship units which meet 
for Bible study. Deputation teams visits nearby churches at least once 
a month. 

Four alumni, Alquinn Toews, Walter Crabtree, James Towler 
and Charles Burnham, are now studying for the ministry. Two 
young women are preparing for professional religious service. 

The marked progress made in the first year and a half of 
Wesley Foundation work in Mankato indicates great possibilities 
for the future. The developing program will receive $10,000 from 
the Minnesota Methodist Centennial to provide more adequate 
facilities. 


The Wesley Foundation at Winona State Teachers College 


The Wesley Foundation of the Winona State Teachers College 
was organized in the fall of 1949 when it officially began to receive 
funds from the Minnesota Conference. Dr. ‘Truman W. Potter is the 
Pastor-Director. Dr. J. A. Rinkel was the Associate Director for the 
1949-50 group. The Associate Director during 1950-51 was Mr. © 
R. D. Hobson. Mr. W. B. Spetch is serving as Associate Director for 
1951-52. 

Prior to 1949 Central Methodist Church sponsored a student 
group, but it was not officially recognized as a Wesley Foundation. 
‘There are approximately eighty Methodist students at the Winona 
State ‘Teachers College. 
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A Look Ahead 


It is hoped that a new Wesley Foundation will be organized in 
Moorhead in 1952. Reverend Irving Palm is working toward that 
goal and the Minnesota Conference has made a conditional appro- 
priation to the Moorhead Methodist Church to help make possible 
the organization of the eighth Wesley Foundation in our state. 

Dr. John R. Mott, Methodist missionary statesman, has said, “As 
goes the campus, so goes the world.” It is the firm resolve of the 
Wesley Foundations that, by the grace of God, they may help moti- 
vate the world to seek Christian objectives. —Wh_pur D. Grose 


HISTORY OF ASBURY HOSPITAL 


Asbury Hospital, which was founded on September 1, 1892, is 
the outgrowth of the Methodist Deaconess movement in Minne- 
sota and a noble woman’s desire to make her life count in the 
practical application of the principles and teachings of Christ. 

The first Methodist Deaconess organization in Minneapolis was 
established in 1888. When it was dissolved two years later one of 
the deaconesses, Miss Caroline Rotis, remained in the home of Mrs. 
Sarah Harrison Knight to carry on deaconess work among the 
needy. Due to her observation and sympathetic understanding of 
the service rendered by Miss Rotis, together with her dedication to 
serve God and humanity, Mrs. Knight was moved to establish a 
hospital to which a deaconess could bring the sick and needy 
for care. 

For that purpose a building was purchased at the corner of 
Sixth Street and Ninth Avenue South in Minneapolis, the building 
having previously been a part of the Minnesota College Hospital. 
This first building provided thirty-four beds for the sick and also 
living quarters for thirteen nurses and deaconesses. 

Concerning the founding of the hospital it seems fitting to quote 
a statement made by Mrs. Knight at an annual meeting—‘I have 
been asked to speak on the founding of Asbury Hospital. When I 
have finished I trust that the impression that I am the founder will 
be corrected and that the real Founder shall be known and recog- 
nized. If any credit whatever belongs to me and to those who have 
understood what we are really trying to do and have so steadfastly 
persisted in the doing of it, it belongs to us because we are willing 
steadfast instruments in the hand of the Founder, to put aside all 
self and humbly obey and strive to do His commands.” 

The hospital was incorporated on April 3, 1893. 

On February 18, 1895, the hospital building was injured by fire. 
The patients were all moved to safety without apparent injury to 
either patients or personnel. During the time that repairs were be- 
ing made the patients were cared for at nearby St. Barnabas Hos- 
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pital. The building was again ready for occupancy on June 10, 
less than three months after the fire. 

The early hospital was not long a refuge for only the poor and 
the unfortunate who were ill. Due to the excellent type of service 
rendered, the hospital attracted the attention of doctors and the 
public including the constituency of the various Methodist Churches 
which were also active in its support. The need of additional space 
and facilities became apparent. Unfortunately, funds were not 
immediately available for a new location and a larger building. 

Again the quoting of Mrs. Knight’s own words will prove en- 
lightening. I quote—‘‘Not for a moment was it the object to found 
a large general hospital nor to enter into competition with any 
such established institution. A place where a deaconess district 
nurse could bring her sick was the extent of our hopes. If on the 
first of September in 1892, as we stood on the threshhold of our 
work, knowing full well our own limitations and inexperience, we 
had then for one moment dreamed that in the first two and one-half 
years we would be called upon to assume the tremendous responsi- — 
bility of caring for 1,065 patients in the hospital and 5,226 in the 
free dispensary, we might have said, ‘it is too great a work, we can- 
not do it.’ But God never places a responsibility without at the 
same time providing strength to carry it. And may we not conclude 
that our foundation is sure and our working principle effective and 
that results follow as a natural sequence?” 

By way of providing a larger hospital building in a new location, 
Mrs. Knight purchased part of the block between Ninth and Four- 
teenth Streets on Elliot Avenue and facing Elliot Park. ‘The ground 
was broken in 1900 but it was not until late in 1906 that the build- 
ing was ready to receive patients. Only about one-third of the build- 
ing had been completed, and made provision for one hundred 
beds. 

For a little more than nine years the work was carried on in the 
one hundred-bed hospital, and then building activities were again 
resumed on the incompleted two-thirds with the result that in the 
fall of 1916 the entire building was ready for occupancy, making a 
total bed capacity of about two hundred and fifty. 

In the fall of 1920 the Public Health Department of the Federal 
Government sent representatives to Minneapolis to procure a build- 
ing which could be used as a hospital for veterans of the first World 
War. After due deliberation on the part of the Asbury Hospital 
Board of Directors, who took into consideration an indebtedness 
which seemed almost insurmountable, it was decided to lease the 
large hospital building to the Public Health Department for a period 
of five years, and on the 8th day of February, 1921, Asbury Hospital 
ceased temporarily to function as such and was superseded by a 
Public Health Hospital. Later, when the Veterans Bureau was 
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organized in Washington, the hospital was transferred to that de- 
partment and was designated as U. S. Veterans Hospital No. 68. 
Although the original lease was for five years it was extended at the 
end of that period, and the building was retained as a Veterans hos- 
pital for nearly seven and one-half years, being vacated the last day 
of July, 1928. 

The rental received from the Federal Government liquidated the 

Asbury Hospital debt and assisted in making possible the present 
building at 916 East 15th Street, which was constructed for a 
nurses’ home and to be used only temporarily as a hospital. It was 
completed in the fall of 1923. In December of that year the wife and 
baby of a World War veteran were admitted for care without cost 
to them, but the hospital was not formally opened to patients until 
January 8, 1924. 
_ Mrs. Sarah Harrison Knight continued to be superintendent of 
the hospital and her assistant was Miss Anna Kippen, an Asbury 
graduate, who served until April, 1925, at which time she resigned 
to nurse in California. 

When, in 1928, the larger building was vacated by the Veterans 
Bureau, the doctors of the hospital staff were not willing to consider 
moving their patients and their activities from the newer to this 
older building. 

During the next three or four years considerable thought was 
given to the remodeling of the vacant building in order to make it 
more acceptable, and plans were drawn up; but financial conditions 
generally indicated the wisdom of a postponement of alterations 
which would provide increased facilities at a time when hospital 
occupancy in all hospitals was much reduced. 

After it was decided to retain the nurses’ home building indefi- 
nitely as a hospital, many alterations were made to better adapt 
it for hospital work and make it more acceptable to patients. Due 
to the need of alterations the bed capacity has not been constant. 
On December 31, 1948, there were available 149 beds for adults 
and children and 25 bassinets for infants. 

Since the nurses’ home building was being used as a hospital, be- 
ginning in January, 1924, nurses and students were housed wherever 
rooms and beds were available, some on first floor in the hospital and 
some in the adjacent Deaconess Home. As the nursing school in- 
creased in numbers, additional housing was provided by renting a 
nearby duplex and later four apartments in an apartment house. 
Such arrangement was disadvantageous in many ways. After the 
large building facing Elliot Park had been vacant for two years, it 
was decided to remodel and redecorate the south one-fourth for 
use as a nurses’ home, and since September 1, 1930, it has been 
used for that purpose. During the second World War all hospitals 
conducting schools were requested to enlarge their schools as an aid 
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to the war effort. With the assistance of a subsidy from the Federal 


Government the fifth floor of the former large hospital building was 
remodeled and equipped as a dormitory for student nurses, pro- 
viding quarters for an additional forty-five students. ‘This section 
was retained as a part of the nurses’ home until the late summer of 


1948 at which time it reverted to the North Central Bible School — 


whose students had occupied it previously for several years. 


It goes without saying that empty buildings deteriorate and de- © 


preciate in value very rapidly. Between 1930 and 1937 some interest 
was manifested by individuals and organizations in the purchase of 
the former Asbury Hospital building. The Goodwill Industry was 
prepared to purchase it, but was prevented by the residents of the 
vicinity who objected to the operation of the industry in that local- 
ity. In May of 1937 a contract was finally consummated for its pur- 
chase by the Assemblies of God. 

After the necessary remodeling and reconditioning of the build- 
ing, The Assemblies of God established and dedicated it as the 
North Central Bible School, for which purpose it is used to date. 


Nursing School 


Since the sick require nursing care the Asbury Hospital ‘Training 
School for Nurses was organized almost simultaneously with the 
opening of the hospital. As was the practice in other hospitals of 
that day, the nursing load of the early hospital was borne by student 
nurses, Or nurses in training as they were then designated. Miss 
Franklin of Bellevue Hospital in New York was the first superin- 
tendent of nurses. She was succeeded by Miss Kate Johnson and Miss 
Bushnell who both served for a number of years. Following her were 
Miss Shardlaw and Miss Eason, who served for a relatively short 
period. They were succeeded by Miss Alice L. Smith who remained 
in office for a longer period, resigning in 1911. Miss Smith made a 
name for herself in achievement and in her ideals for nursing 
progress. Miss Smith was succeeded by the following in the order 
named: Miss Amy Allison, Miss Bessie B. Smith, Miss Eva Bangs, 
Miss Eva Milburn, Miss Alice Hemminger, Mrs. Bowman, Mrs. 
Eleanor Fannce, and Miss Eleanor Greene. Miss Greene served for 
several years and it was during her term of office that the training 
school for nurses was disbanded due to the taking over of the build- 
ing by the Federal Government. However, other hospitals in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul were glad to receive Asbury student nurses for 
the completion of their courses. The senior students who were 
within six months of graduation were permitted by the State Board 
of Examiners of Nurses to remain in the government hospital for the 
completion of their training. 

During the summer of 1923 correspondence was carried on with 
young women who were interested in nurse training. Because the 
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hospital was not yet in operation, the response was not overwhelm- 
ing. In the fall of that year Miss Lydia Miller reorganized the 
school with eight students for theoretical instruction. Six of that 
number carried through to graduation in 1926, one of them with 
state honors. Miss Miller served as superintendent of nurses until 
the fall of 1928 at which time she was succeeded by Miss Agnes J. 
Taylor who had previously served as instructor for three years. 
The title Superintendent of Nurses went out of usage and was super- 
seded by Director of School and/or Director of Nurses. 

To date Miss Agnes J. Taylor has had the longest term of office 
as head of the school and nursing department, serving for nearly 
nine years, from the fall of 1928 to the summer of 1937. To her be- 
longs the credit of being instrumental in raising the educational 
standards of the school and helping to bring about more favorable 
working conditions for students. Her successor, Miss Marion Dunn, 
continued the good work. It was in 1940 during her tenure that 
affiliation of the school with Hamline University was instituted 
with Dr. R. R. Martin representing Hamline University and serving 
as dean of the school until a nurse could be secured with adequate 
qualifications for that position. ‘The name of the school was changed 
to Hamline-Asbury School of Nursing. 

Miss Marion Dunn resigned in June, 1942, to enter the Army 
Nurse Corps where she earned the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 

Early in 1942 Miss Helen Nahm was engaged by Hamline Uni- 
versity as Director of the Hamline-Asbury School, remaining in that 
position until August, 1945. 

At the hospital Miss Helen Martin served as Director of Nurses 
from September, 1942, to August, 1944. 

Her successor was Miss Ethel A. Todd, who remained in office 
until September, 1948. During a part of her tenure she was also 
assistant director of the school. 

Miss Edith Felien was appointed to fill the position of Director 
of Nurses, succeeding Miss ‘Todd. She had served previously as a 
head nurse for several years, as instructor, and also as assistant di- 
rector of nurses. 

Upon the resignation of Miss Helen Nahm in 1945, Miss Alice 
Brethorst, Ph.D., an Asbury nurse of rare accomplishment and wide 
experience, was engaged by Hamline University as Director and 
Dean of the school. ‘Through her leadership and effort in behalf of 
the school the Hamline-Asbury School has been accredited by the 
National League of Nursing Education. Because Dr. Brethorst is 
eminently qualified by education, nursing ideas and spiritual in- 
fluence, it is hoped that she will serve as dean and director of the 
school for many years to come. 

Asbury nurses have held and are holding positions of responsi- 
bility in hospitals and in other fields of nursing throughout the 
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United States, as well as in Minneapolis and in the State. Quite a 
number have served as missionaries in foreign countries. 


Doctors 


Given high ideals of service embodied in the very foundation 
of a hospital and adequate care of the sick by nurses and other 
workers, a hospital would still fall short of its greatest possibilities 
and highest mission without a competent medical staff. In the 
provision for even this essential the early hospital was most fortu- 
nate. In Dr. F. A. Dunsmoor was found the medical leadership. He © 
had previously been professor of surgery for several years in the 
Medical School of Hamline University, resigning his position to 
organize the Minnesota College Hospital. By means of this organ- 
ization he hoped to demonstrate and prove his theory that clinical 
taeching was more effective than didactic teaching. After a few 
years, the Minnesota College Hospital was merged with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and thus Dr. Dunsmoor found in the newly 
organized Asbury Hospital the field for continuing his pioneer work 
in the field of clinical instruction. His ability, his interest in the 
hospital and his medical guidance, were of inestimable value, not 
only during the formative years but for many years thereafter. It 
has been said by other doctors that to Dr. Dunsmoor more than to 
any other ONE doctor belongs not only the medical beginnings of 
Asbury Hospital but also the initiation of clinical medicine in 
Minneapolis. 

The auspicious medical beginnings of the hospital proved attrac- 
tive to the ablest physicians and surgeons in the ‘win Cities. ‘The 
early experiences of medical practice developed into a tradition of 
excellence which is manifest today and bodes well for the future. 


Benefactors 


As mentioned at the beginning, it was due to Mrs. Knight’s ideals 
of Christian service that Asbury Hospital came into being. Not 
only was hers the inspiration but her private fortune made possible 
the laying of the foundation and the actual maintenance of the 
hospital over a period of years. While her own monetary contri- 
bution was considerable in amount, her faith in Asbury Hospital 
and her unswerving devotion were the means of influencing friends 
and relatives to give what they could do to the building, developing 
and maintenance of the hospital. ‘To name each and every benefac- 
tor over a period of more than fifty-six years is not within the realm 
of possibility. ‘The benefits bestowed have taken many forms: food 
and linen supplies, gratuitous services rendered, the faithful services 
of hospital employees, prayers, words of encouragement and money. 
It is hoped that each benefactor has been richly blessed in his shar- 
ing and giving to a worthy humanitarian cause. 
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Among the benefactors who provided substantial monetary sup- 
port are found the names of the following: Mr. W. A. Anderson, 
Mr. Walter Beede, Mrs. Emma Benton, Mr. P. D. Boutell, Mrs. — 
Maria C. Boutell, Mr. Earle Brown, Mrs. Earle Brown, Major A. W. 
Clancey, Mr. Caleb Dorr, Deaconess Aid Society, Dr. George Eitel, 
Mrs. Anna Goheen, Mrs. M. O. Greene, Mr. James J. Hill, Mr. 
Gooding Harrison, Mrs. Almira Harrison, Bishop and Mrs. I. W. 
Joyce, Mrs. Jessie B. Joyce, Harriet E. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. James 
F. Krafft, Mrs. Abegail Knight, Miss Clara E. Laabs, Dr. J. W. Little, 
Asbury Lydia Society, Mr. Levi Longfellow, Miss Grace and Beatrice 
Longfellow, Miss Amanda E. Miller, Miss Sarah C. Miller, Mr. 
Peter Mintener, Mr. Cyrus Morehouse, Mrs. James Norton, Mr. 
J. E. O’Brien, Miss Violet Phelps, Philanthropic Circle, Mrs. S. C. 
Robinson, Mrs. Grace Harrison Ramsey, Mr. Levi M. Stewart, Mr. 
L. L. Shardlaw, Mr. and Mrs. N. A. Wiff, Mrs. Maria Williams, Mr. 
H. A. Rogers. 

Many rooms in the earlier hospital buildings were furnished by 
church organizations and by individuals. 

In 1915, as a home for deaconesses, Mrs. Harriet Arnold Tourtel- 
lotte presented the hospital with the Tourtellotte Memorial Dea- 
coness Home and also some endowment toward its maintenance. 

As already indicated, the Methodist Deaconess movement in 
Minnesota providing the impetus which inspired the founding of 
the hospital. The first home called the Northwestern Deaconess 
Home was organized in 1888 and dissolved two years later. However, 
a beginning had been made, and deaconess work continued. Miss 
Caroline Rotis, who had been superintendent of the home, re- 
mained in the home of Mrs. Knight, doing district work until the 
second home was opened. The deaconess system and home were 
incorporated on August 17, 1891, as the Rebecca M. Harrison Dea- 
coness Home. Later the deaconess service was united with the 
hospital service, the incorporation being effected on April 3, 1893. 

Miss Caroline Rotis has been mentioned as the first deaconess 
superintendent. Early in 1894 Miss Sibyl Palmer, who had been 
graduated as a deaconess from the Chicago Training School for 
Home and Foreign Missions, was engaged as superintendent of 
deaconess work in Minneapolis and also Assistant Superintendent 
of Asbury Hospital. Deaconess work grew steadily in Minneapolis 
and in Asbury Hospital. It probably reached its height in 1912 when 
deaconesses numbered thirty-five. Of this number twenty-two were 
serving in the hospital and the others in the various Methodist 
Churches and Missions. In the hospital some of the deaconesses 
were student nurses, others served as heads of departments, as office 
workers, as superintendent of nurses, assistant superintendent of 
nurses and as visiting deaconesses. ‘The monetary remuneration was 
small, and amounted to little more than actual maintenance. 
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For a number of years the deaconess home was maintained in 
rented buildings. In the summer of 1915 the beautifully furnished 
Tourtellotte Memorial Home at 915 East 14th Street was opened, 
and served adequately the considerable number of deaconesses, 
who were employed in Minneapolis at that time. 

Miss Sibyl Palmer served as superintendent of the deaconess work 
for about.twenty-eight years. In 1922 advancing years necessitated 
her retirement, but she lived in the deaconess home until her 
death on January 2, 1933. 

In 1922 Miss Josephine Fiske from Providence, Rhode Island, 
succeeded Miss Palmer as superintendent of deaconess work and the 
home. She served until 1926 when Miss Serena Johnson, home on 
furlough from Peru, South America, was superintendent for a year. 
Miss Anna Burgess served from 1927 to 1932, when again Miss 
Serena Johnson returned from the mission field and became super- 
intendent. She served until August of 1946 when the condition of 
her health necessitated her retirement. No deaconess being available 
at the time, the direction of the home was entrusted to Miss Frances 
Stokes, a woman of sterling character and ability, who has been 
associated with Methodism during her lifetime. 

The record of each and every deaconess who served in the hos- 
pital is not available. In addition to the superintendents of the 
home already mentioned, those who served over a longer period of 
time are as follows: Miss Mary Livingstone, registrar and office 
worker; Miss Sarah Cutter, office worker; Miss Olive Paul, field 
worker; Miss Ida Tirsell, seamstress; Miss Grace Woodside, obstet- 
rical supervisor; Miss Hulda Turnquist, surgical head nurse and 
operating room supervisor; Miss Flora Shapland, assistant and oper- 
ating room supervisor; Miss Esther Anderson, head nurse; Miss 
Effie Stigleman, drug room assistant; Miss Eva Bangs, assistant and 
superintendent of nurses; Miss Eva Milburn, head nurse, assistant 
and superintendent of nurses; Miss Lena Bauch, hospital visitor; 
Miss Minnie Lockwood, hospital visitor. 

For many years the women’s organizations have rendered a worth- 
while service. ‘The Deaconess Aid Society, now named Asbury Guild, 
was the first to be organized, the date being February 27, 1899. Mrs. 
I. W. Joyce was the first President; Mrs. W. H. Landis, Secretary; 
and Mrs. D. W. Longfellow, Treasurer. The object of the organiza- 
tion was (I quote) “To aid the corporate board of Asbury Hos- 
pital and Rebecca Deaconess Home by providing bedding, kitchen 
and table ware, reading matter, delicacies and comforts for the 
sick, subject to the direction of the managers of the institution; also 
to invite the cooperation and secure the help of the churches of the — 
city and vicinity in the work of the institution.” Those who know 
something of the early financial struggles of the hospital can fully 
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appreciate the worth of the assistance provided by such an organ- 
ization. 

A subsequent organization was the Asbury Bethany Society, the 
name being changed later to Philanthropic Circle. The Asbury 
Lydia Society was organized in November, 1911. During the later 
years the members of the Asbury Guild and the Asbury Lydia 
Society have made linen supplies for the hospital. In addition to 
other services rendered, all three organizations have contributed 
money for the care of the needy. 

_ Ministers and deaconesses who served as field representatives in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Northern Iowa, North and South Dakota, 
played an important part in the raising of funds and the publicizing 
of the hospital. Rev. Mr. Carter was the first to be elected in Janu- 
ary, 1895, his title being “financial agent.’’ He was succeeded by 
the following in the order named: Rev. E. L. Pilling, Mrs. McCoy, 
Miss Maris, Mrs. Cooper, Miss Morrison, Miss Moore, Rev. J. F. 
Chaffee, Rev. Wm. Fielder, Rev. C. F. Sharpe, Miss Olive Paul, 
Mrs. Blanche Brewer, Rev. Robert Stansell, and Miss Jennie Jack- 
son. Of the foregoing Miss Olive Paul, deaconess, served the long- 
est term, a period of about seven years. Rev. W. H. Jordan was 
elected field secretary in October, 1917, and served faithfully until 
he was incapacitated by his last illness, departing this life in 
October, 1927. His successor was Rev. Charles Fox Davis, who also 
held office for nearly ten years, being incapacitated by an illness of 
nearly a year. He died on December 3, 1937. His loyalty to the hos- 
pital and his friendly personality won many friends for the hos- 

ital. 

i After the death of the Rev. Mr. Davis the office of field secretary 
was abandoned in favor of that of chaplain. Rev. Frank Harron 
made an enviable place for himself in that capacity from the fall 
of 1938 to March 16, 1946, the date of his sudden demise. 

Rev. R. J. Rice served as part-time chaplain from June, 1947, 
to April, 1948, and was succeeded by Rev. Walter E. Vater who has 
served since July 1, 1948. 


Board of Directors and Executive Committee 


Not the least of those who merit recognition as benefactors of 
the hospital are the members of the Board of Directors and the 
officers who have given of their time, their business ability and their 
experiences to the affairs of the hospital. ‘The following is a chrono- 
logical report of the officers of the board of directors from the be- 
ginning to the present time. 


Presidents 
Bishop C. H. Fowler was the first board president. He resigned 
on September 22, 1896, having previously moved to Buffalo, New 
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York. His leadership and ability as a speaker were a decided asset 
to the early work of the hospital. 

Rev. James F. Chaffee was elected president of the board on 
October 27, 1896, and served for five years. 

On January 15, 1902, Bishop I. W. Joyce was elected. He held 
office until his demise in 1905. 

Bishop Joyce was succeeded by his son, Colonel Frank M. Joyce, 
who served until January, 1906. 

At that time Mr. P. D. Boutell was elected. He had previously 
been active on the board and had also served as vice president. Mr. 
Boutell continued in office until his death in the summer of 1914. 
Mr. Boutell’s business experience and ability together with his 
monetary contributions provided a much needed support to the 
hospital. 

Mr. H. B. Willis was president from 1914 to 1919, having also 
been vice president previously. 

Mr. F. A. Chamberlain was elected in 1919 and held office until 
January, 1933. His experience and assistance in financial matters 
were of value to the hospital for many years. 

Mr. Chamberlain was succeeded by Mr. D. W. Longfellow who 
had also been vice president previously. He held office for four years. 
Mr. Longfellow is remembered for his many sterling qualities and 
for his shrewd but kindly understanding. 

Mr. George K. Belden was elected president in January, 1937, 
and served until April of 1948 at which time he resigned and was 
made chairman of the board. His association with the board is of 
longer duration than that of any other present-day member. His 
interest in the hospital is shared and probably stimulated by his 
wife Edith, daughter of Mrs. Knight, the founder. Mrs. Belden has — 
also been active on the board over a period of many years. 

In April, 1948, Mr. H. A. Douglas was elected president, having 
previously served as vice president and as chairman of the finance 
committee. His keen interest, his loyalty and his business acumen 
have been of great value to the hospital. 


Superintendents 


Mrs. Sarah Harrison Knight’s consecration and leadership have 
been mentioned as being responsible for the founding of the hos- 
pital. It has also been indicated that her private fortune played an 
important part in sustaining the hospital financially over a period 
of years. Moreover, she served the hospital for thirty-five years as 
superintendent without remuneration. Since Asbury Hospital con- 
stituted a great part of her life during those years, she found ample 
reward in the realization of her Christian ideals and in the fruits of 
her faith and devotion. Mrs. Knight’s life is typified in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 
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The Holy Supper is kept indeed 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me. 


During the last few years of her life here she frequently said that 
she would like to carry on until the hospital was free of debt. 
Very shortly after the last payment on the indebtedness of the hos- 
pital had been made she had a fall which, at the time, boded 
no permanent injury but which resulted in complications from 
which she did not recover. She departed this life on April 4, 1928. 
Though she has been absent in person, her ideals are still a living 
presence and a permeating influence in the work of the hospital. 

Miss Lydia Miller, an Asbury nurse, was privileged to succeed 
Mrs. Knight as superintendent of the hospital, being elected in 
April of 1928. She was graduated from Asbury Hospital Training 
School for nurses in the class of 1915. Subsequently she was as- 
sociated with the work of the hospital as a head nurse, instructor, 
superintendent of nurses, and assistant superintendent of the hos- 
pital, the latter position being coincident for three years with that 
of superintendent of nurses. She presented her resignation in Febru- 
ary of 1946 but a successor could not be found until nearly a year 
later. She left the hospital on March 8, 1947, to retire from active 
hospital work. 

On March 8, 1947, Mr. W. Dayton Shields became administrator 
of the hospital, and is serving at the present time. His progressive 
ideas and his insight into hospital needs, together with his sterling 
character, promise much for the future of the hospital. 


Needs 


A history of Asbury Hospital would not be complete without 
mention of its most urgent needs at the present time, that of a 
larger more adequate hospital building and a nurses’ home. The 
last mentioned is contingent upon the first, since a new hospital 
building would release the present building for use as a nurses’ 
home for which it was originally intended. A more adequate hos- 
pital building would provide opportunity for increased facilities 
now omitted for lack of space. Increased facilities would make pos- 
sible a more inclusive service to the community, and this in turn 
would be conducive to better education of nurses, interns and resi- 
dents. Asbury Hospital needs the whole-hearted assistance of philan- 
thropically-minded friends to make possible the continuation and 
expansion of a worthwhile endeavor and service. 
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Hospital Rating ‘4 
Asbury Fosniel, is approved as a Class A. hospital by the Ameri- 


== >= 
= 


= 


can College of Surgeons and the American Medical Association. It 
is also approved for internships and medical and surgical residencies — 


by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the Ameri- 


can Medical Association and by the American Boards of Internal | 


Medicine and Surgery. 


As previously stated, the Hamline-Asbury School of Nursing has : 


been accredited by the National League of Nursing Education. The 


hospital is a member of the American Hospital Association, the 


American Protestant Hospital Association, The Association of Meth- 


odist Hospitals and Home of the Methodist Church and the Minne- 


sota State Hospital Association. It is a charter member of the Blue, 


Cross plan for hospital care. 


Until March 31, 1949, Asbury Hospital had admitted and cared : 
for 164,328 patients in the hospital and many thousands of out: 


patients who required the services of the hospital but not admission 


as bed patients. —Lypia A. MILLER 


THE WALKER METHODIST HOME 


This Home for those in need of hospitality in advanced years is 
one of the recent acquisitions of Minnesota Methodism. ‘There was a _ 


felt need for such an institution and much discussion as to ways and © 


means by which it could be brought about. Then through a generous 


provision of the Walker family, Methodism was given a property to 


fulfill this cherished dream. 


In 1875, Mrs. Thomas Barlow Walker was instrumental in estab- 


lishing at 3701 Bryant Avenue South, Minneapolis, a residence for © 
the illegitimately pregnant, known as the Bethany Home. This pro-— 


gram of philanthropic and social service continued until September 
1, 1945, when the property, consisting of a three-story brick building 
and its equipment, was transferred without obligation or remunera- 


tion to the Methodist Home, Incorporated, of the Minnesota and 
Northern Minnesota Conferences, to be used as a residence for aged — 


Methodists. 


A governing body of twenty-four trustees was appointed by Bishop — 
Ralph S. Cushman in June of 1945, to establish and direct a Home of © 
this type. The Board of Directors of the Harriet Walker Hospital As- | 
sociation made this transfer with the full approval of the Council — 
of Social Agencies of Minneapolis, of which it was a participating — 
member. The Methodist Conferences of this State may well ac- 
knowledge the directive interest and assistance of Bishop Richard C. 


Raines for the receiving of this valuable gift. 


From September 1 until November 6, 1945, some remodeling and — 
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| installation of equipment was done. On November 6, the Home was 
| ready to receive by transfer the twenty residents of the Elim Home 
| of the Danish-Norwegian Conference. Since that date, the Home 
| has expanded rapidly, and since May 1, 1947, has been running at 


| Here, in comfort and kindly supervision and happy fellowship, 
| those who have come to the evening of life receive the attention and 
| solicitude of a devoted superintendent and competent nurses who 
| make this residence a home. It has a capacity of 106 and a waiting 
list of three-fourths that number. An addition is being constructed at 
} an estimated cost of $350,000, which will provide one hundred more 
beds and additional facilities for the comfort and convenience of 
aged. —Mrs. CAMPBELL KEITH 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


_ Was it incidental or providential that when Edgar J. Helms grad- 
uated from the Boston University School of Theology, a shortage of 
funds of the Board of Foreign Missions prevented his leaving for 
the foreign mission fields as he had planned? Tradition has it that 
when Dr. Helms found his plans for missionary work in India could 
not be realized, he asked the Bishop for the most difficult appoint- 
ment in the Conference and was assigned the Morgan Chapel. 

Henry Morgan was an ardent Methodist, but not a conforming 
Methodist. Because of his refusal to conform to certain requirements 
of the Conference, he was not granted membership. Somewhat irked 
by this refusal, in his will he left the property to the Unitarian So- 
ciety with the provision that the mission should always be supplied 
by a Methodist preacher. Under this arrangement, the Unitarians, 
for a time, made some financial contributions to the carrying on 
of the work. 

To Dr. Helms’ practical mind it was evident that some more 
efficient method than that of preaching the Gospel must be applied 
to the situation. If one can draw a mental picture of an honor stu- 
dent in the Boston Theological Seminary carrying a gunny sack of 
discarded clothing gathered from friends on the hill district to the 
slums in South Boston, where he employed a few willing workers 
to repair these garments which were afterward sold for enough to 
pay a small wage, then he will have a daguerreotype of the beginning 
of Goodwill Industries. Not a very auspicious beginning, but back 
of it was a man of faith, vision, and practical ability. Soon some of 
the better element caught this new vision. 

As a result, there is now the Boston Morgan Memorial with a 
church of all nations occupying the site of the original Morgan 
Chapel, and its surrounding buildings. The Morgan Memorial has 
also become the training ground for most of the executive secretaries 
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now in charge of the more than ninety Goodwill Industries through- 


se 
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out the United States. While these Goodwill Industries have a flavor 
of Methodism in as much as most of them were aided in their 
initial movements by grants from the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, yet in their operations and the matter of em-— 
ployment, and so far as the Board of Directors is concerned, they — 


are absolutely undenominational. This is evidenced from the fact 
that in our St. Paul Goodwill Industries, we have a Catholic repre- 


sentative, as well as representatives of most of the Protestant — 


denominations in our Board of Directors. 

At the present time there are four autonomous Goodwill Indus- 
tries within the bounds of the Minnesota Conference with the 
following officers: 


Mr. Harry W. Lanner....President Duluth Goodwill Industries 


Mr. Ervid Clemons....... Executive Secretary Duluth Goodwill Industries 
Mr. Stuart W. Leck...... President Minneapolis Goodwill Industries 

Mr. Marvin Isaacson ..... Executive Secretary Minneapolis Goodwill Industries 
Rev. Russell A. Huffman. .President St. Cloud Goodwill Industries 

NEAL BoB arinle 2 igri Executive Secretary St. Cloud Goodwill Industries 
Dry (Fs As Cone ae. oetiary President St. Paul Goodwill Industries 


Mr. Charles E. Wegner. ..Executive Secretary St. Paul Goodwill Industries 


Duluth 


In the history of an individual or an institution, interest centers 
about the time and conditions of birth. Duluth was the first to 
launch a Goodwill Industries in Minnesota. In 1918, Rev. Ross 
Adair, who had been appointed superintendent of the Methodist 
Union was, on the recommendation of Dr. Helms sent to Boston 


Morgan Memorial where he spent some time in studying Goodwill — 


procedures. After the Rev. Mr. Adair returned, an organization 
was effected with Adair as executive Secretary. A grant from the 
Board of Home Missions aided in the initial movement. Dr. Pace, 
then pastor of First Methodist Church, was a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee and rendered valuable service. Ross Adair, who 
was transferred to St. Louis in 1923, was succeeded by Robert Mac- 
Greger, son-in-law of Dr. Helms. During his administration, the 
original building burned and the present building was purchased. 
Duluth has had a variety of executives, but during all the years, 
Bert N. Wheeler was a constant friend and supporter of the Good- 
will and at the time of his death some two years ago, was executive 
secretary of the Goodwill. 


St. Paul 


In March, 1919, Dr. Burgstahler called a group of church poeple 
together to consider the advisability of organizing a St. Paul Good- 
will Industries. However, Dr. Burgstahler’s plan was to make the 
Goodwill an adjunct of the Central Park Methodist Church, but this 
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localizing of the Goodwill was not approved by the initiating com- 
mittee, and when the organization was effected, it was on a much 
broader and interdenominational basis. The articles of incorpora- 
tion were drawn by W. P. Westfall and on December 10, 1919, a 
St. Paul Goodwill Industries was organized with the following 


officers: Prestaene (Ole) er a ee Ne oa, F. A. Cone 
Mice Premoentty 435 dads CWA ged W. P. Westfall 
PRCRORAT US oils, Sia sis Lis as FBT HONS O. W. Hillman 
FT ee CAE! FES > a WE ERR Ra Gilbert Guttersen 
Ey argh Ui os salad lab he fle ie GE So A. F. Carlyle 


Previous to the organization, Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle had been sent 
to Boston as trainees. Early in 1920 the church of the Good Shep- 
herd, at the corner of Twelfth and Cedar Streets, which had been 
closed but a few years, was secured. A second floor was put in, thus 
making a two story building; the first floor was used for a store, 
the second for work rooms. 

One of the early experiments in the St. Paul Industries was a 
nursery established in the yard of the Church of the Good Shepherd. 
Under the supervision of Mrs. Gilbert Guttersen, some valuable 
services were rendered in caring for the children of working mothers. 
This was possibly suggested by Dr. Helms who converted Morgan 
Chapel into a nursery. Because of sanitary conditions, this was later 
suspended by health authorities. 


Minneapolis 

In 1924 under the leadership of George D. Dayton, Dr. W. E. 
Paul went to Boston to study Dr. Helms’ Goodwill methods. Mr. 
Dayton was instrumental in bringing Dr. Helms to Minneapolis to 
assist in the organization of the Minneapolis Goodwill Industries. 
This organization was effected in 1924 with R. A. Palm as president, 
and S. R. Josephson as superintendent. A grant from the Board 
of Home Missions and generous contributions from Mr. Dayton 
and ‘TI. B. Walker enabled the organization to begin operations in 
a building formerly occupied by the Salvation Army. 

In 1932 Dr. Helms transferred Carlyle from St. Paul to the Min- 
neapolis Goodwill Industries. During Carlyle’s administration, the 
present factory building was secured, additional stores were estab- 
lished, and the financial income considerably increased. It was dur- 
ing Carlyle’s administration that the Minneapolis Goodwill experi- 
enced its most substantial and profitable development. 


St. Cloud 


In November, 1948, the St. Cloud Goodwill Industries was 
organized with Rev. Russell A. Huffman as president, and A. F. 
Carlyle, formerly of St. Paul and Minneapolis, as executive secretary. 
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Some local contributions of money and equipment enabled them to 


make the initial movement. 


; 
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The writer’s familiarity with the St. Paul Goodwill has made him — 
keenly conscious of the struggles and achievements of the institu- — 
tion during the last thirty years, which is fairly illustrative of the © 
progress and development of the average Goodwill Industries. Much ~ 
credit is due the public for their response to two financial drives, © 
one under Mr. Westfall in 1924, and the second directed by S. W. © 
Pinkerton in 1940, which resulted in enough to clear the indebted- — 
ness on the Cedar Street property, and to take care of the floating © 


obligations. 


The original manse of the Church of the Good Shepherd was in a | 
dilapidated state, but has been reconstructed at the cost of $2,300, — 


much of the work having been done by our own employees, and it 


is now utilized for the curio shop. The cooperation which our Com- | 
mittee on Promotion has received from churches, the Kiwanis — 


and Rotary Clubs, and other organizations has been most helpful 
and encouraging. 

With our buildings and equipment free of debt, what are we 
really accomplishing as the main object of Goodwill Industries? 


Thousands of the handicapped have found training and employ- — 
ment in the Minnesota Goodwill Industries, and by figures available, — 
three million dollars paid in opportunity wages is a conservative ~ 


estimate. According to the national report of the Goodwill Indus- 
tries, nearly two million filled Goodwill bags were received in 1948. 


Of course, much material not contained in bags is also contributed, — 
but the bags are indicative of the general contributions. In Minne- © 
sota, 64,940 bags were received in 1948. Of the $10,331,967 earned | 


income by the more than ninety Goodwills, $409,336 was earned by 
the Minnesota Goodwills, of the 17,473 handicapped persons em- 
ployed by the more than ninety Goodwills, 506 were employed by 
the Minnesota Goodwills. 

The basic idea in Goodwill Industries is human values, and in 
connection with the utilization and development of the physically 
handicapped, we need also to cultivate the spiritual, if we are to 


have fully developed character. Hence, in all the Goodwill Indus- 


tries, the chapel service has become an essential part of the program. 
On the second floor of the present factory building, St. Paul Good- 
will Industries has an architecturally designed chapel, formally 
dedicated for the distinct purpose of worship, where pastors and 
laymen from the various denominations have conducted helpful 
services. In all his genius for organization, Dr. Helms never lost 
the evangelistic spirit. If we are to be loyal to his outstanding lead- 
ership, we must also cultivate and practice the gospel of spiritual 
realities. 
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In the nearly one hundred Goodwill Industries in the United 
States, there are some forty Women’s Auxiliaries. Mrs. Gilbert Gut- 
tersen deserves the credit of organizing the first Women’s Auxiliary 
in St. Paul. Under her leadership some forty women volunteered 
their services in a sewing circle which met in the basement of the 
Central Park Methodist Church. Later on, Mrs. Carrie Nichols was 
employed as a field secretary, and succeeded in building up a siz- 
able organization which utilized various methods of raising money. 
Since Mrs. Nichols’ retirement, all the presidents of the Women’s 
Auxiliary have been volunteers, serving without remuneration, and 
rendering most valuable service. At the present time we have one 
of the largest and most helpful Auxiliaries, consisting of some 1400 
paid-up members, and making an annual contribution of several 
thousand dollars each year toward supplementing our payroll dur- 
ing the lean months. Mrs. Charles E. Wegner, wife of our executive 
secretary, is president of the national organization of Women’s 
Auxiliaries. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Goodwill Industries of Minne- 
apolis was organized in April 1946, and now has 215 members. 

As we approach the thirtieth anniversary of the organization of 
the St. Paul Goodwill Industries, and my ninetieth aninversary, I 
may be permitted a personal word. 

By the indulgence of the Board of Directors, I have been per- 
mitted to continue as President during the thirty years of Goodwill 
activities. However, in the matter of counseling, I yield to the judg- 
ment of the first and second vice-presidents. My relation to the 
Goodwill is somewhat unique. I not only carry the dignity of the 
office of president, but I am also included as one of the handicapped 
employees. 

Since retiring from the ministry some twenty-two years ago, my 
relation to the Goodwill has been much more intimate. As it has 
fallen to my lot to assume charge of the Goodwill activities during 
intervals between the going and coming of executive secretaries, I 
have had occasion to witness and appreciate the sacrificial service 
on the part of many of our workers during times of financial stress. 
I have learned to appreciate very much the willingness on the part 
of our Board of Directors, made up of busy men and women, to 
give not only their time, but also financial support in behalf of the 
Goodwill. 

The good cheer and efficiency of many of our handicapped work- 
ers has resulted in a deep appreciation of what can be accomplished 
when we emphasize not the disabilities, but the abilities of those 
who have suffered afflictions. —FrRAnk A. CONE 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND INSTITUTES 
Groveland and Little Long Lake Assembly Grounds 
Old Frontenac Point 
Little Hanging Horn 


Northern Pine 


GROVELAND AND LITTLE LONG LAKE 
ASSEMBLY GROUNDS 


— oe 


This name is familiar to Minnesota Methodists. Many years ago 
the “Methodist Young Peoples Lakeside Assembly Association” was ~ 


organized for the purpose of providing a wholesome lakeside resort ~ 
for Twin City Methodists. The grounds secured by the association ~ 


t 


comprised eleven acres of beautiful land on the shore of Lake Min- ~ 
netonka with a frontage of 460 feet facing Wayzata Bay. It was ~ 
said to be the finest suburban site on the Lake, considering accessi- ~ 


bility, sightliness, abundance and variety of timber, water, bathing — 


beach—all the factors for a practical lakeside home. The ground ~ 
was platted for tents and cottages, and members of the association — 


made their plans for the erection of them. The Chicago, Milwaukee ~ 


and St. Paul railway served the grounds. Twin City street cars came 


within a few blocks of the location. Soon even the lots that had been ~ 


platted for tents were covered with cottages. 


It was not until April 1907 that the Minneapolis and St. Paul © 
District Epworth Leagues were invited to hold their annual picnic — 
at Groveland. That summer an Epworth League Convention was — 


held on the grounds, and the Association rented the Convention 
its club house and charged a commission on meals. In February 
1908 plans to raise money for an auditorium were made, and the 
State Epworth League Institute was invited to meet at Groveland 


that summer. The Institute came as the guest of the Association, © 


and there was no assurance that it would return the following year. 
Those attending the Institute, however, were so impressed with 
Groveland that the Institute returned for one week each summer 
thereafter, until 1932 when the Institute was moved to Janet Merrill 
Park. All this time the Association was simply the host, and at no 
time did it actually sponsor or direct the Institute. 

For years the Methodist Assembly at Groveland has been a self- 
governing community of Methodists who live there the year around 
in modernized houses. Sunday School and worship services are held 
in the auditorium in the summer time. Groveland is now incor- 
porated in Woodland Village. 

At Groveland the Epworth League Institute which was brought 
‘into the service of the Church was the first such Institute organized 
in Minnesota—an interesting fact of history and an honor for Grove- 
land. Groveland served its purpose splendidly for many years, pro- 
viding great inspiration and challenge to the youth of the Twin 
Cities and the State. Gradually, however the number of cottages and 
summer residents increased to such an extent that it became im- 
practical to continue its use as a young people’s camp. 

In 1946 a tract of some thirty-five acres of land on Little Long 
Lake near Mound was secured as a permanent site for this camp, 
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which serves the interests of Minneapolis Methodism. Mr. Charles 
W. Cole of Minneapolis made the gift with which the purchase was 
made. It is called the Little Long Lake Assembly Grounds. Paul 
J. Snyder, who served as dean when the Groveland Epworth League 
institute sought new quarters was also the superintendent of the 
Minneapolis District when this present site was purchased. 


THE OLD FRONTENAC POINT METHODIST CAMPUS 


At the session of the Minnesota Conference meeting in Red Wing 
in June, 1939, the “Old Frontenac Inn” located on Lake Pepin, 
twleve miles south of Red Wing was purchased by the Minnesota 
Conference. This place has much history connected with it. It was 
this ground that in 1680 was visited by Father Hennepin on his first 
visit to the northwest territory. Here also in 1754 the French erected 
a fort. Here was the first summer resort in the Northwest built in 
1854 by General Gerard. The register of the hotel reveals the names 
of many famous personages, who came here for health and relaxa- 
tion amid the beauty and peace of this frontier resort. Here where 
the Mississippi River expands its flow to form Lake Pepin one 
views the distant Wisconsin shore line with its palisades of rocky 
escarpment, while back of this point arise the wooded bluffs that 
provide sanctuary. Even the visitor of today is aware of the mag- 
nificent environment provided here by nature. 

A corporation was organized in July, 1939, composed of twenty- 
one directors, ten elected by the corporation and eleven elected by 
the Minnesota Conference who have charge of the property. The 
Executive Committee elected at the first meeting consisted of Rev. 
E. C. Reineke of Pipestone, Pres. of the Corporation, Rev. W. E. 
Shields, of Waseca, was elected Secretary, Rev. Earl Olson, of Jordan, 
was elected ‘Treasurer, Mr. E. C. Erb, of Red Wing, and Mr. George 
Erickson, of New Ulm, were the other members of the committee. 
George Erickson handled the legal papers. The original purchase 
price was $14,000. 

At this meeting the name “Old Frontenac Point Methodist Cam- 
pus” was selected as the official name. The grounds are incorporated 
under the laws of Minnesota as a corporation under the auspices 
of the Methodist Church, tax exempt, with the stipulation in the 
by-laws that the grounds will be used only for Christian Education 
and secular educational groups. 

The grounds themselves consist of five and a half acres, but there 
are some forty acres of public domain joining the place. There are 
ten buildings which at this time are valued at $125,000. Many ex- 
pensive improvements have been made on the property during the 
ten years that have elapsed since it was purchased. 
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The season of programs for the grounds runs from early May 
until November 1. Many thousands of people spend from two to 


ten days each year here. The youth program of the Winona, Man- — 


kato and St. Paul Districts is very largely built about Frontenac. 
There was not a dollar of money on hand when this property was 
purchased. At the Sunday evening session of the Conference a call 
was made for funds and $850 was paid in cash by the congregation. 
A committee on finance organized with Rev. Wilbur Korfage of 
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Marshall as Chairman. A call was sent out asking that every member ~ 


of the Conference contribute 50 cents to make the original payment. 
A remarkable response supplied the necessary funds. When the 
property was taken over on October 9, 1939, the $14,000 was on 
hand and an additional $288. The largest gift for the original 
purchase was $300. All other came in lesser amounts. ‘The Campus 
has no debts, has never borrowed any money and has always paid 
its way and made many thousands of dollars in improvements. 
Providential leadership has been the outstanding fact in this entire 
enterprise. —E. C. REINEKE 


LITTLE HANGING HORN INSTITUTE GROUNDS 


The Little Hanging Horn Institute Grounds was purchased in 
1925 to serve the Duluth District by a newly organized corporation 
called ‘“The Arrowhead Methodist Association.” The first officers of 
this corporation included: 


Dr. A. H. McKee, President 

B. Swan, ‘Treasurer 

‘The Rev. W. J. Barr, Secretary 

The Rev. Charles N. Pace and 

The Rev. J. F. Robinson, Directors 


The tract of land purchased consists of 28 acres of wooded land. A 
portion has been cleared for building and grounds; but much of it 
is still wooded, which makes an ideal place for out-of-door worship, 
study and recreation. 

The buildings include four dormitories, one canteen building, a 
large assembly building which includes a worship unit, class rooms, 
dining room and kitchen with modern equipment and sleeping 
quarters for the paid help. An automatic pressure water system is 
piped directly to all of the buildings. 

Little Hanging Horn Lake is one of the purest lakes in Minne- 
sota. It is spring fed. The beach is ideal for swimming. A long dock 
has been built out into the lake for swimming and boating con- 
veniences. A strong diving board has been erected at the end of the 
dock. ‘The camp owns five sturdy boats. 
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The Articles for the Incorporation for the Arrowhead Methodist 
Association were drawn up by a committee, which included Messrs. 
A. M. Peterson, E. C. Mead and A. H. McKee. These articles were 
filed in April, 1925. 

In 1925, a building committee of four was set up, which included 
the following ministers: Earl F. Baumhofer, V. O. Ward, J. F. Rob- 
inson and A. H. McKee. The platting of the grounds was authorized 
at a meeting of the Board of Trustees. Building plans were sub- 
mitted at this March 7th meeting and authorization was given the 
Building Committee to proceed with plans and specifications for 
the building of the large Assembly Building. 

In May, 1925, the Board of Directors authorized the cost of build- 

ing roads into the grounds. 
_ The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension made a cash 
donation of $475 toward the building program, which was reported 
in the minutes of the board meeting of Sept. 7, 1926. This money 
came from the sale of our church at Cloquet, Minnesota. $206 was 
paid to the Minnesota Power and Light Company for putting the 
electric line into the grounds and buildings. 

Today, the buildings are completely out of debt, new roofs have 
replaced the original ones, new paint has been put on all of the 
buildings, a beautiful playground has been built and maintained 
through the years and the well, water system, and other camp equip- 
ment has been brought up-to-date with many replacements. 

Between 600 to 800 young people use the camp each summer. 
It is rented to other church groups, which have included the Duluth 
District and St. Croix-Mille Lacs District of the Augustana Synod, 
the Salvation Army, the Bethel children from Duluth, The Cove- 
nant Church groups, Baptist groups and our own Methodist groups 
from the Minneapolis District as well as the Duluth District. Local 
Methodist youth groups have used it for short camping periods 
and over week-ends. 

Probably 16,000 to 17,000 youth have used the Little Hanging 
Horn Camp. Many decisions for the Christian life, decisions for 
Christian vocations and decisions for full-time Christian service have 
been made by youth from many denominations. It is the purpose 
of the Arrowhead Methodist Association, which includes the min- 
isters of the Duluth District of the Methodist Church, to expand the 
usefulness of the camp by every means possible, believing that the 
need of this place of Christian fellowship and training will be of 
increasing importance in the days and years to come. Due to the 
fact that the youth who are largely served by this camp are not able 
to provide for all of the expense in its maintenance, the generous 
help of friends and local churches have been earnestly solicited and 
supplied. —OrvaL Cray DITTEs 
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NORTHERN PINE—THE BEGINNING 
From Report of John C. Craig to Northern Minnesota 
Conference 1921 

One of the most important and far-reaching achievements of the 
year was the selection by a committee appointed at the annual 
meeting of our District Conference and Rural Society last November 
of a beautiful site of nearly fifty acres on the shore of Fish Hook 
Lake, two miles out of Park Rapids, for the purpose of developing a 
summer-time place of meeting and recreation for all our people, 
young and old. ‘The development of the modern “pleasure park,” 
and ‘‘pavilion” on the shores of many of our beautiful Northern 
lakes, is fast becoming a most serious menace, and has already been 
productive of much tragedy and heart-break. ‘That the church 
should long ago have availed herself of some of the beauty spots 
which the Heavenly Father in His wisdom and love has placed for 
the blessing and uplift of His children throughout this wonderful 
region goes, perhaps, without saying; but that she did not do so 
before has been her reproach. In the new Fish Hook Lake Assembly 
Grounds we have the beginning for that much-needed work. Work 
has been already begun on these grounds in preparation for a pro- 
gram there next year. They are not for the Fergus Falls District 
alone, but for all, and it is hoped that under the cool of the pines, 
and in the clear waters of Fish Hook Lake, on one of the finest 
beaches in all the Northwest, many will find their rest and refresh- 
ment of health and strength, while in tent and auditorium and 
assembly hall, in conventions, institutes, and schools of evangelism 
and Christian work, new inspiration will be found for the great 
work to which God has called His church. 


From Report of John C. Craig to Northern Minnesota 
Conference 1922 

Our new Northern Pine Assembly Grounds near Park Rapids 
were given a wonderful introduction into our work in one of the 
best conventions and Institutes ever held in our Epworth League 
work. The joint meeting began on July 28 and continued over 
August 6. The registration for the Institute exceeded our expecta- 
tions and the interest taken in the work was eager to the very last 
hour. The Institute faculty was equal to the very best, and with a 
good organization and capable, earnest leaders the future of this 
very important and far-reaching work now seems assured. The fine 
location, the great natural beauty of the place, and the unrivaled 
beach were greatly enjoyed and appreciated by the hundreds attend- 
ing during the several days of the gathering. Additional improve- 
ments have been made, large tents have been bought for auditorium 
and dormitory purposes, and several cottages have been built and 
been sold. A larger program is being planned for next summer. 
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SIGNIFICANT CHURCHES 


Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church, Minneapolis 
First Church, Duluth 
First Church, Minneapolis 
Spring Valley Methodist Church 
Vineyard Methodist Church, Hutchinson 
Cleveland Avenue Methodist, St. Paul 
Central Church, Winona 
Camphor Methodist Church, St. Paul 
Fairmount Avenue, St. Paul 
Richfield, Minneapolis 


Blooming Grove 


HENNEPIN AVENUE METHODIST CHURCH 


This church in Minneapolis can unmistakably be numbered 
among the great of Methodism. It is great in its pulpit traditions 
and leadership, in the size and quality of its membership, in finan- 
cial resources, in civic influence, in its program of religious educa- 
tion, in its service to youth, in its outreach of missionary vision and 
service. For nine months of the year it has a duplicate hour of wor- 
ship each Sunday morning with capacity attendance at each hour. 
Its University of Life each Sunday night with a period of devotion 
and with educational classes enlists the loyalty and interest of hun- 
dreds of young people. Its art gallery attracts visitors who come to 
admire and remain to meditate. Dining facilities make it possible to 
accommodate church organizations in Christian hospitality. An im- 
pressive sanctuary is supplemented by chapel, parlors, class rooms 
and offices. A seven-day program is directed by three pastors. 

Recently Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church celebrated its 
75th anniversary. This took the form of another advancement in the 
dedication of a Religious Education Building, similar to the church 
in architectural design and providing modern facilities for the 
church school of more than 1,200. 

This combined anniversary and dedication was held for a week 
in September of 1950. Bishop Raines, under whose ministry this 
Educational Building was planned and begun, preached and Bishop 
Cushman conducted the service of dedication. 

A brochure was printed tracing the growth of the church and 
what follows here was taken from that sketch. 

The beginnings of our church go back to the Centenary Church. 

In October, 1875, the congregation of the Centenary became di- 
vided over religious and personal differences and 76 of the members 
withdrew. With 10 others, they formed the Hennepin Avenue Meth- 
odist Episcopal Sunday School, and held their first meeting October 
24, 1875, in the Friends Meeting House on the northwest corner 
of 8th Street and Hennepin Avenue. Note that even at this date, the 
first consideration of these early day founders was for religious edu- 
cation for their children. The same spirit carries to a fitting climax 
in the beautiful new Religious Education Building we dedicate 
today! 

In November, 1875, this group took out a charter as The Henne- 
pin Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of the City of Minneapolis, 
and set about immediately to construct their first Church home. It 
wasn’t much of a home by today’s standards. Built of wood, heated 
by iron stoves, and looking somewhat more like a barn than a 
church, it was called The Tabernacle. From old church records we 
learn that it cost $3,302.07 as reported by T. A. Harrison, Treasurer 
of the Building Fund. It was occupied for five years until a steadily 
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increasing congregation could gather strength for a larger and better 
building. 

In 1881, the big Red Brick Church with turrets and minarets was 
erected at 10th Street and Hennepin, and to many this must have 
seemed the ultimate. It cost $57,777.86 and there were a few who 
thought such a sum could never be raised. But there was progressive 
leadership in those days just as there has been in every decade since. 
It served for 30 years, by which time it had become outgrown and 
outmoded. 

Long before 1911, when the first plans for our present beautiful 
structure at Groveland and Lyndale were formed, the pattern and 
the destiny of Hennepin Church in this community had been es- 
tablished. It came from strong ministerial leadership and from the 
vision of strong lay leaders. They had a faith in common, a high 
Christian objective and an enthusiasm that overcame all obstacles. 
The new church building was to be in keeping with the future gen- 
erations of a new and greater Minneapolis. 

The residence district was rapidly moving out among the lakes, 
and Lowry Hill became its natural gateway. Mr. T. B. Walker gave 
the church the property on which our church building now stands. 
But there was another serious problem. If we built at Groveland 
and Lyndale, Fowler Methodist Church, which had just completed 
a fine building at Franklin and Dupont, would have been seriously 
_ affected. 

It is to the credit of Methodism and to the people of both churches 
that they saw the wisdom of uniting into one strong congregation 
with a common objective. The Hennepin group purchased the 
Fowler Church and on May 28, 1911, the two congregations first 
worshipped together in the new Fowler Church. Descendants of 
both the “Hennepin people” and the “Fowler people” have worked 
happily and faithfully together through ensuing years. The death 
of Anna Harrison Goheen brought the new building plans to 
reality. Always a generous giver to every church cause, she willed her 
entire estate of about $75,000 to Hennepin Church to be used 
toward the erection of a new house of worship. 

Here was a challenge that no one can deny! Whenever there has 
been work to do, Hennepin members DO IT. The balance of the 
fund was raised, the Fowler property was sold to the Scottish Rite 
and on October 22, 1916, the great new church that we love and 
worship in today was dedicated. It is interesting to know that of 
the original group who first organized Hennepin Church in 1875, 
twenty were still alive at the laying of the corner stone of our pres- 
ent building in 1914, and twelve at the 50th Anniversary in 1925. 

This week we celebrate our 75th Anniversary, and with it another 
significant forward step in the progress of our church—the dedica- 
tion of our fine new Religious Education Building. Where could 
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there be a better time or a better occasion to reflect that these — 
seventy-five years are now a good foundation upon which even ~ 
greater accomplishments can be achieved! In a disturbed and ~ 
troubled world, the Church of Christ must not be static. 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, DULUTH 


A Historical Sketch of First Church, Duluth, 
prepared for the seventy-fifth anniversary 


Even before Duluth came into existence, Methodist ministers, — 
tramping and canoeing through the wilderness of Minnesota and ~ 
Wisconsin, had preached to groups of pioneers in the primitive set- — 
tlements at the Head of the Lakes. The Minnesota Mission which — 
was organized in 1847 embraced all of Minnesota and a part of 
northern Wisconsin. 

Samuel Spates, a missionary to the Indians, was one of the first 
Methodists to preach in this locality, and James Peet who came — 
years later, in 1856, preached in Superior and Oneota. In one of the © 
historical records he left, Mr. Peet says, ‘““A town was started at the 
base of Minnesota Point, called Duluth.” 

In 1885 there were about 1,500 people in the settlements of 
Superior, Connors Point, Duluth, Coffees Landing, Oneota and ~ 
Fond du Lac. In this year the Merritt family settled in Oneota and — 
formed a strong nucleus of Methodism which later became a church. ~ 

The forests of white pine which covered the shores of Lake — 
Superior began to attract the attention of pioneer lumbermen and 
in 1869 the Western Land Association of Philadelphia plotted the 
new town of Duluth. These real estate promoters from the City of © 
Brotherly Love must have been men of great courage and vision as ~ 
there were at this time only about one hundred buildings, most of 
them dismal shacks, in the whole settlement of Duluth. 

In October of 1869, at the session of the Minnesota Conference 
at St. Anthony (now Minneapolis), the charge of Duluth and 
Oneota was organized and the Rev. Harvey Webb was appointed 
pastor. Five hundred twenty dollars missionary money was appro- — 
priated to send Rev. Webb to his new charge of Duluth and Oneota. 
He wrote of his early experience: “I started for Duluth from St. 
Anthony (Minneapolis) on October 15, 1869 with my wife, little — 
daughter, and 1700 lbs. of freight. ‘Ihe roads were so bad it was 
thought best to go via Milwaukee, Green Bay and Marquette, 
Michigan, where we took the Steamer Kemeron, for Superior City, 
at which place we arrived Sunday, October 31, 1869, and remained 
until Tuesday, November 2. ‘The weather was cold and the bay 
frozen. We were taken by the tug, Keges, to Rice’s Point, making — 
the remaining three miles on foot over rough and rugged road, ar- — 
riving in Duluth at noon, November 2, 1869, making 17 days from 
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St. Antony at a cost of $135.96. After spending some time try- 
ing to find board and lodging until arrangements for living could 
be made, we found no place to rest our weary limbs. No door 
was open to take us in, no Christian hand was extended to welcome 
us. Late in the day, we succeeded in leasing a comfortable little 
house on third street near west first avenue, for which we were 
to pay $15.00 per month. Just as the plasterers left it, we found it; 
floors covered with lime mortar and shavings. Just as the sun was 
setting we took possession of the little domicile, cleared out the 
mortar and dirt, put up a cook stove, opened boxes containing beds 
and dishes, spread our beds on the floor, and ate our first meal on 
the cover of a box, our supper consisting of bread, coffee and crack- 
ers. We ate heartily and thanked God for all blessings and comforts. 
The plastering was yet green and damp. At first we had some fears 
about sleeping in the house, but we felt that we were here to do 
God’s work and that He would protect us.” 

On Sunday, November 7, Rev. Webb preached his first sermon on 
“The Necessity and Worth of Prayer,” and afterwards the First 
Methodist Church was organized with one member, the pastor’s 
wife, and John Sanndelholm, a probationer. The members of the 
first Board of ‘Trustees were J. H. White, N. S. Rider, L. Menden- 
hall, George S. Stone and Clinton Markell. Church services were 
held at first in the Portland School and later in a building which 
belonged to C. H. Graves who afterward became Minister from 
the United States to Sweden. Mr. Webb says in his record, that to 
Mr. Graves, for his generosity and kindness in those early years, the 
church would always be greatly indebted. 

The Western Association donated a piece of land 100 x 140 feet, 
at the corner of Second Street and Third Avenue West for the 
church. After great labor and sacrifice, the new church was com- 
pleted and dedicated in the second year of Mr. Webb’s pastorate. 

The early years of the ’70s were probably the hardest that either 
the new town or church would ever experience. Jay Cook’s failure, 
the financial reverses of the Northern Pacific Railway, followed 
by the National Panic of the 1870s, were disasters which almost 
destroyed both church and town. Nearly half of the inhabitants of 
Duluth left to seek work in other places and the church was reduced 
to a pitiful few. During the lean years of the seventies, eight pastors 
were appointed for this church. All records agree that it was a period 
of terrible hardship. Mr. Webb taught school while he carried on 
his pastoral duties in Oneota and Duluth and completed the work 
of raising money and building the new church. Henry J. Crist, the 
second pastor, served as Superintendent of Schools, so that he might 
keep his pastorate and help his congregation make a payment on 
the debt. As the years passed this debt was gradually paid and by 
1880 the church was ready for the new era of prosperity. 
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The 1880s in Duluth were “boom” years and the church, like the 
town, was full of the enthusiasm and optimism of that period of 
rapid growth and development. In the records of this time, appear 
the names of many newcomers who became great workers and build- 
ers of the church. The Ladies Aid Society was organized in 1880. 
In 1882 there were 86 active members in the church, a gain of 72 in — 
ten years. In 1883 Dr. Levi Gilbert, a gifted preacher and writer and 
later editor of the Western Christian Advocate, was appointed 
pastor. | 

About this time a young man came to Duluth and joined this 
church, who was destined to become a Methodist of national promi- 
nence and a leader in all the worthwhile work and movements in 
the city. His contributions in money and service to this church 
cannot be measured. This man was Watson S. Moore. Mr. Moore 
was a resident of Duluth for forty-nine years, a most useful citizen, 
courageous and vigorous, he led in every good work. ‘There was 
no question as to where he stood on moral issues. He stood squarely 
for the right and earned the title “Ideal Christian Layman.” He was 
a national character in Methodism. He loved children and enjoyed 
the Sunday School, in his thirty years of remarkable leadership as 
superintendent. 

In this period the parsonage was built and the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society was organized. 

During Dr. C. S. H. Dunn’s pastorate, which began in 1886, the 
membership increased so rapidly that the church had to be enlarged 
to accommodate the congregation and Sunday School, but it soon 
became evident that a still larger building would be necessary and 
so the Official Board bought the two lots on Third Street above the 
church property as a site for a new church. Isaac S. Moore, who 
served the church as treasurer for many years, joined the church at 
this time and Robert Forbes became the Presiding Elder. 

In 1890, the plans were made for a new church. The Building 
Committee was composed of A. W. Bradley, Chairman, C. E. Shan- 
non, Secretary, W. S. Moore, Treasurer, H. E. Long, H. M. Bradley, 
C. M. Gray, R. H. Harris, R. R. Briggs, and F. W. Merritt. The new 
church which was begun in Dr. Stocking’s pastorate, was dedicated 
on the fifth of February, 1893. This building is a monument not 
only to the leaders whose self-sacrificing devotion made such a 
church possible, but also to all of the men and women who kept the 
organization alive during the early years of struggle and privation. 

During the decade of the 90s, the church was filled with religious 
fervor which not even the Panic of 1893 could stifle. The five min- 
isters of that period, Drs. C. H. Stocking, E. D. Huntly, J. M. Tho- 
burn, Jr., G. H. Humason and S. P. Long, were preachers who were 
unusually gifted with eloquence, enthusiasm and leadership and 
they did much to keep up the spiritual morale of the church. 
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Dr. M. S: Rice began his pastorate in 1904, and in the nine years 
he was here, the church membership increased to 1200. He origi- 
nated the Noon Meetings in the Lyceum Theatre, for one week every 
winter, and he was especially interested in projects which would 
promote a closer fellowship between all churches and Christian 
organizations. Because of his wide human sympathies, bubbling 
humor and personal magnetism, he was popular not only with 
Methodists, but with people of all denominations and he exerted a 
great influence over the community. When he left for Detroit, where 
he remained until his death in 1943, he was considered one of the 
great preachers of the country. 

About this time, the church whose history has so often seemed 
to parallel that of Duluth, rising and falling with the city’s upward 
or downward curves of depression, prosperity and growth, began 
to exert an unmistakable influence upon the city in cultural, politi- 
cal and spiritual ways. Lecture courses and concerts sponsored by 
different organizations of the church, as well as the countless enter. 
tainments of this kind held in the auditorium by civic and educa- 
tional clubs of the city did much to raise the standards of the 
community. Besides these large affairs, programs for smaller groups, 
book reviews, patriotic meetings, travelogues and musicales as well 
as religious meetings were given almost continuously in the church 
parlors, and were attended by thousands of people each year. 

The church began to initiate reforms and work like a crusading 
host for civic improvement and other progressive causes, and men 
in public office became aware of the political influence of this 
church. Deserted by the other denominations, which built their 
new churches in the suburbs, First Church began to plan for its 
difficult and unique opportunities as a church serving the changing 
population of the downtown district. It initiated a number of proj- 
ects for social and civic service, such as the Goodwill Industries and 
the Community House which was planned especially for the benefit 
of the young people growing up in the downtown areas. It became 
an educator and molder of public opinion and a guardian keeping 
watch over the welfare of children. 

Dr. John W. Hoffman, who came to Duluth in 1913, served the 
church for only three years. He left to become President of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. ‘Though his pastorate was short, he made a 
deep impression on his congregation and the community. 

Dr. Charles Nelson Pace, who followed Dr. Hoffman, had one of 
the longest pastorates in Minnesota, which is a convincing proof 
of his popularity and efficiency. Since he came during the early 
years of World War I, his sermons often were deeply patriotic and 
sympathetic with those who were involved in that catastrophe. It 
is impossible to record all of the work and achievements of this 
seventeen-year period. 
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In 1916 plans were discussed for the construction of a Community — ! 


House and a substantial gift for this purpose was made by Watson — 
S. Moore, but because of war conditions this project was mesa 
until 1924. A building committee was appointed consisting of 
Messrs. Walter R. McCarthy, chairman, W. S. Moore, Edward C. ; 
Congdon, H. A. Sedgwick, E. E. Berg, H. C. Fulton, John Smith | 
and Warren S. Moore. With subscriptions from the membership and © 
the gifts of Watson S. Moore and Mrs. Chester A. Congdon, approxi-_ 
mately one hundred thousand dollars was raised. The Community 
House was completed and dedicated in September, 1925. | 
Quotation from Dr. Pace: “First Church has a unique position 
and responsibility, but it has ever shown the spirit of cooperation 
with all who serve our Christ and seek to extend His Kingdom. 
Through the Duluth Council of Churches, the Y.M.C.A., and 
Y.W.C.A., the Community Chest, the Goodwill Industries, the Mis- 
sionary enterprises of the City, this Church officially and in personal 
devotion of its members has been felt for good. It has also been loyal f 
to the world-wide program of Methodism.” t 
At this time the Endowment Fund was begun with the gift of 
Mr. H. M. Bradley. Other large gifts, besides those of the Bradleys, 

have been given by Mr. ‘I. H. Martin and Mrs. C. A. Congdon. — 
During the depression years Mr. Isaac S. Moore served the church 
loyally and faithfully in bringing the Trust Fund through without 
; 


any poor investments. 

The Tower Chimes were given by Mr. George W. Martin and 
Mr. Thomas H. Martin in memory of their mother, Mrs. Sarah 
Jane Martin and were dedicated October 16, 1921. Mr. Otto F.— 
Hessert has faithfully played these Chimes for twenty- -five years on 
all church occasions and also for important civic and pation 
events. | 

On May 20, 1932, the church purchased and installed a new 
Austin organ and at the same time remodeled the choir loft. The 
music of this church has always been of a high standard. Mr. Earl — 
R. Larson has served the church as organist and choir master and 
has always given us beautiful and inspiring music. 
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Later Years 


} 
1933 to 1939, years of economic stress, were effectively served wy 
Dr. A. Raymond Grant and Dr. Newton E. Moats. First Church 

has always had great preachers and these two men were no exception. i 
Dr. Grant’s passion for world peace was both prophetic and inspir- 
ing. His work among the young people of the Church was most 
successful. Dr. Moats organized the Junior Choir and under the di- 
rection of Dr. Moats and Miss Elizabeth Miller the University of — 
Life, successor to the Epworth League, became one of the outstand- | 
ing services of the Church. Its first meeting was held January 9, si ri 
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By 1939, when Dr. Frank A. Court came to Duluth, the Church 
had entered a more prosperous period but the world outlook was 
very dark. A large number of the young members of the Church 
have entered the armed forces which naturally causes depression and 
anxiety, but in spite of this Dr. Court’s pastorate has been happy 
and successful. His buoyant personality and fine sermons have at- 
tracted large audiences to the Church on Sundays and there is a 
spirit of enthusiasm in all of the membership. 

During Dr. Court’s pastorate the Sanctuary was redecorated in 
1940. The Watson S. Moore Memorial Chapel was built and dedi- 
cated on September 6, 1942, and a new parsonage was purchased 
June 22, 1943. 

After seventy-five years of struggle and achievement this church 
faces the enigmatic future with confidence and hope. The great souls 
who sacrificed themselves that we might live more richly are like 
a church of the spirit within these walls of stone. Their heroic 
devotion is a light which shines from a tower on a hill to guide us 
through the dark to the truth that makes men free. 


FIRST CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS 
Salient Points in Minneapolis First Church’s History 


On one of the excursion boats in early summer of 1849, Matthew 
Sorin, a member of the Philadelphia Conference, came for health 
reasons, to the village of St. Anthony. Since the days of the ambitious 
Franciscan monk, two hundred years before, no systematic worship 
of God, according to the Christian faith, had been witnessed. Sorin, 
on July 7, 1849, called together the Methodists and formed a “Class.” 
Minnesota had become a Territory on March 3, 1849. 

The Wisconsin Conference meeting at Platteville in June of 1849 
knew not of the organization of this “Class” at St. Anthony, but 
they appointed Enos Stevens as missionary to Fort Snelling, Bissel’s 
Mound, Point Douglas, Red Wing, Cottage Grove, and St. Anthony. 
The diary of Stevens made during the summer of 1849 is interesting 
indeed. His horse was too slow for him, it seems, and so he disposed 
of it, taking his saddlebag’s contents, including his Bible, Wesley’s 
Sermons, and the Discipline, in his pockets. Rather eccentric, but 
strong and vigorous, he is reported to have greeted his congrega- 
tions, “I am a Methodist, hat, jacket and boots.” 

By the eve of statehood, the population of the Territory had 
grown from 4,680 in 1849 to over 150,000 souls. Rev. C. A. New- 
comb, a local preacher did not finish out his appointment in 1851, 
going back into the practice of law. He was elected to Congress at 
two different occasions, and finally beacme Marshall of Missouri. 
Rev. E. W. Merrill, another local preacher, filled out the year. He 
was the first authorized instructor of the University of Minnesota. 
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Rev. Eli Jones was minister at the time of the erection of the first 
church building in 1852. ‘The membership at that time was seventy- 
two. Brother Jones was also editor of a democratic newspaper. Rev. 


~ 


. 
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Silas Bolles was appointed in 1856. He was very much liked by the © 


people. He possessed the quality of “ministerial tearfulness” to a — 


striking degree. “He made many hearts joyful, and many eyes to ~ 


weep with gladness.” ‘I'wenty-two dollars were on hand to build a — 


parsonage; Brother Bolles solicited another fifty-nine and a half. 


Four hundred and seven were borrowed. He himself drove the first — 


and the last nails. 


The years of 1863 and 1864 were dark years in more respects than — 
one. The Rev. William McKinley was back from the “Eagle Regi- : 
ment,” the Eighth Wisconsin. St. Anthony was filled with poor 


people, many of whom had lost fathers, brothers, or husbands. The 


parsonage was broken into and pillaged. The minister’s goods were © 


stolen. ‘The communion service was taken. Factions became a part — 
of church life. “To be supplied’ indicated that no minister was — 
appointed after Mr. McKinley left. Only eighty-eight members re- — 


mained on the roll. 

Over the years First Church became the parent of many chapels 
and churches, three of which still remain till this day. They are 
Wesley, ‘Trinity and Prospect Park. 

On October 18, 1921, this, the fourth edifice of First Church 
was dedicated, with Rev. Frank Doran, Dean G. S. Ford of the Uni- 
versity, and Bishop Charles B. Mitchell, participating. Rev. R. B. 
Kester was the District Superintendent and Rev. H. H. Frost, the 
minister. Wesley Foundation, since 1921, has had its home in First 
Church. 


CLEVELAND AVENUE METHODIST CHURCH 
Saint Paul 
The present site of the Cleveland Avenue Methodist church 
was purchased by the Methodist Union in 1922 upon recommenda- 
tion of its committee on location and by vote of the organization 
which represented all of the Methodist churches in the city. The 
committee was composed of the district superintendent and two 


ministers and two laymen as follows: Dr. F. A. Cone, District Super- | 


intendent; Rev. John Bowes; Rev. R. J. Rice; Mr. H. W. Strickler, 
and Mr. Arthur Caines. 

In October, 1924, Rev. J. I. Asher, then pastor of the Olivet 
Methodist Church, was given the responsibility for cultivating 
the field in the new and rapidly growing Groveland Park addition 
to the city. After making a thorough survey Dr. Asher reported more 
than one hundred Methodist families in the community and it was 
decided to start Sunday School and Church Services in a house 
rented for the purpose at 2093 Sargent Avenue. Mr. Vernon Tel- 
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ford, a senior student at Hamline University, was appointed as- 
sistant pastor and he and Dr. Asher conducted services on alternate 
Sundays beginning November 2, 1924. 

After one year of this arrangement the Rev. Guy Nelson a stu- 
dent at Hamline, was appointed pastor with full responsibility and 
he began conducting services on October 4, 1925, at the F. W. 
Whiting home, 2079 St. Clair. Beginning with November 1, of that 
year, services were held in a portable school building at Fairview 
and Jefferson and here also the Ladies’ Aid, with Mrs. E. A. Jensen 
president, served their first public supper. 

By this time definite plans for building had been made and a 
contract was let on December 2, 1925. On February 21, 1926, the 
cornerstone of the new building was laid at a public ceremony, 
after which a service was held in the Ascension Lutheran Church. 
By spring the new building was ready for occupancy and Bishop 
Charles Edward Locke held dedication services on May 23, 1926. 
This structure was intended for religious education purposes and 
as a temporary place of worship with the complete plans calling for 
a sanctuary adjoining it. 

During the church year following the erection of the building 
the membership grew from fifty-eight to one hundred four and the 
Sunday School grew from ninety-five to one hundred twenty-three, 
with thirty-two on the cradle roll. 

When Mr. Nelson left to take up his graduate studies for the 
ministry, the Rev. Ray Harkness was assigned to the Church. Dur- 
ing his two-year pastorate, 1927-1929, the church and Sunday School 
continued to grow in membership and effectiveness. He was suc- 
ceeded in the fall of 1929 by the Rev. Wilbur Korfhage. 

Mr. Korfhage served the church as pastor for eight years until 
June, 1937, when he was appointed to the Methodist Church at 
Marshall, Minnesota. ‘These eight years included the most difficult 
years of the economic depression. 

During this period the upper story of the building was trans- 
formed from an unfinished attic into an attractive “Friendship 
Hall,” and dedicated on January 31, 1932. ‘The grounds were im- 
proved and beautified. In November, 1934, the church celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of its organization, with former pastors and 
district superintendents participating. 

The Rev. Fred M. Smith was appointed as pastor of the Cleveland 
Avenue Methodist Church and Olivet Methodist Church, in June, 
1937. Arrangements were made for him to live in the Olivet Church 
parsonage. 

On November 2, 1939, the Cleveland Avenue Church celebrated 
the fifteenth aniversary of its organization. All of the former min- 
isters participated in a banquet program marking the event. On the 
preceding Sunday tribute was paid to early church workers by means 
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of a historical pageant and “Litany of Lights’ service and on Sun- 


day, November 5, Bishop Ralph S. Cushman preached. 


| 
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As part of the anniversary celebration the exterior woodwork ~ 
was painted, interior walls and ceilings redecorated, and floors oiled. — 
Oak panels were installed in the front windows and a choir rail in ~ 


the auditorium; funds were set aside for rugs. The furnace was re- 
cemented and six church pews rebuilt. 


In June, 1942, Rev. Ivan S. Cowman was appointed by Bishop | 


Ralph S. Cushman to succeed Mr. Smith as pastor. The church pro- 


gram expanded rapidly during the year so that the following June ~ 
Mr. Cowman became the full time pastor of Cleveland Avenue. ~ 


A parsonage was purchased at 492 Mount Curve. 
The number of people attending Worship services continued to 


grow until the Official Board voted to establish identical worship ~ 


services each Sunday, the first to be held at 9:45 and the second at 


11:00 a.m. The Church School to be held at the 9:45 hour thus en- | 


abling entire families to come to the church. 


Ground was broken November 27, 1949 for the Sanctuary. It will — 
provide a more adequate place for worship and thereby expands — 


the educational program. People who have followed the growth of 
this community and Cleveland Avenue Methodist Church through 
the years believe that opportunities for service in this community 
are unlimited. It is the purpose of the membership and staff to do 
all in their power to fulfill the dream of those who twenty years ago 
established this church. 


HISTORY OF VINEYARD METHODIST CHURCH 
IN HUTCHINSON 


1857-1935 


Early in the year of 1856 Dr. A. McWright, a Methodist preacher 
and former Presiding Elder, located in Glencoe as a physician. 
About as soon as he was settled he began to hold services both in 
Glencoe and Hutchinson and continued to hold services here quite 
regularly when roads and weather permitted the trip over from 
Glencoe. 

Meetings were held in the homes and in the only general store 
in town, owned by Sumner and Parshalls, and in the small log 
schoolhouse which also answered as a town hall and general meeting 
place. Dr. McWright continued his interest and supervision for a 
number of years and saw to it that Hutchinson was supplied with a 
preacher if he did not come himself. He was instrumental in having 
ministers of other denominations come and preach, among whom 
were a Presbyterian, an Episcopalian and a Congregationalist. 

In the fall of 1860 Rev. Mr. Judd was appointed by the Methodist 
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General Conference to Glencoe and Hutchinson, this being the first 
regular appointment of a pastor for the Hutchinson Society. 

It is well to remember that when this church was organized in 
’57 that the town had only been in existence two years, that Minne- 
apolis was called a village, that the financial statement of McLeod 
County showed it cost just $1,816.60 to run the county for the year. 
There were no railroads in the county. That same year the first 
wagon road was laid out between Glencoe and Hutchinson. 

An early pastor was a Rev. Cobb. A newspaper account of him 
says, “‘He was a remarkable man for his time, large of stature, heroic 
build, one fitted to stand hardships and privations of a pioneer 
presiding elder. The district was large. He usually traveled the 
prairies in all seasons with a span of ponies, many times encounter 
ing blizzards, and fording dangerous streams. Blizzardly nights he 
spent under his sleigh with buffalo robes. He was a great evangelist, 
possessed a rare voice both in speaking and singing, and had a very 
magnetic personality. Whenever he preached it usually ended in a 
revival meeting.” 

In the forepart of April, 1870, Asa B. Hutchinson bought and 
hauled the first load of lumber for the new Methodist church—the 
first church building in Hutchinson. Here follows a letter received 
from Mr. O. D. Hutchinson, the only surviving member of the 
Hutchinson family, “Tribe of Asa.” 


SAM. G. PETERSON 
Hutchinson, Minnesota 


“Friend Sam: 

A few days ago you asked me for some data as to the M. E. Church 
at Hutchinson, which is about to celebrate the 75th anniversary 
of its founding, as I was born Jan. of that year I cannot go back 
all of these 75 years, but I do remember many things connected with 
this church that occurred in 1870 and 1871. My father was born 
a Baptist and my mother a Quaker, but both became Methodist and 
soon after we made our permanent home at Hutchinson, in 1867 
became members of this denomination. Mother became the Su- 
perintendent of what was called a Union Sunday School and my 
father with his Cello lead and conducted the music which was quite 
a feature as he asked every one to open their mouths and say the 
words even if they could not sing, this brought to the Sunday school 
many old sinner who wished to take part in any of the doings that 
the town offered without cost. The original “Town Site Co.’ had 
stipulated that the Public School building should be located in the 
North Park and the first church to be built was to have a lot at the 
South east corner of this North Park. At that time the Methodist 
did not have much more money than any other society but early 
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in 1872 they moved a load of lumber on to this site and took pos- 
session and as warming was not paying living dividends The Hutch- 
inson Family ‘Tribe of Asa’ consisting of Asa B. Lizzie C. Abby 
Fred and Master Dennett offered their services to the Methodists 
and went to the New England States to help raise the funds for the 
building of a M. E. Church on the frontier. The family’s reception 
in the East was cordial and the Methodists were enthused to the 
idea, the family gave many concerts sending the net receipts to 
Brother Cobb and the good work went on. 

The summer at hand the family took a cottage at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass., and sang daily for the meetings, at the Methodist Camp 
Meetings being held there, not looking or asking for remuneration. 
After two weeks of this delightful atmosphere on a Sunday’s service 
the Bishop in thanking the family for their services suggested to 
the 3,000 or more in the congregation that if they would raise $300 
he would ask the Family to name the church in the ‘far’ west. 

After this the family sang in and around Boston, Mass., with suc- 
cess sending the proceeds west. There were many gifts beside money 
taken at the concerts, the bell was given by a gentleman of Boston 
Highlands, and there was money for the pews, clocks, chandeliers, 
holding about 12 lamps and many other gifts.” 

The Hutchinson family of singers were probably the most noted 
concert troupe in the country. They sang and worked against Slavery 
all over the North and East. In the Glencoe Register of February, 
1862 occurs this item: “We notice the Hutchinsons have been giving 
concerts among our troops on the Potomac. Their anti-slavery songs 
gave offense to someone in authority and their passes were revoked.” 
The Hutchinsons were real musicians and whenever they sang they 
were greeted with enthusiastic audiences. —RussEL CARR 


SPRING VALLEY METHODIST CHURCH 


Most organizations have a small beginning. So it was with our 
Methodist Church in Spring Valley. It took prayer, perseverance and 
much faith. Methodism has always been a pioneer among the pio- 
neers who must ever be blazing new trails into unknown places; and 
the land is dotted with places of worship planted by her circuit- 
riding, God-fearing sons. ‘These men were the forerunners of the 
church which was organized in Spring Valley in the autumn of 
1854. 

The first minister was Benjamen Crist and his field was a goodly 
portion of southeastern Minnesota. At the close of two years’ labor 
the church numbered 125 full members, with 15 probationers and 
five local preachers, the work then being known as the Elk Prairie 
Mission. Spring Valley Circuit was formed at the first Minnesota 
Conference held at Red Wing in 1856, and Elijah Fate was ap- 
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pointed preacher in charge, with C. Kellogg as assistant preacher. 
The circuit consisted of Spring Valley, Hamilton, High Forest, 
Frankford, Kedron, Jordan and Pleasant Grove. The preachers re- 
ceived a total of $210.55 for their year’s services. The first presiding 
elder was Norris Hobart, and the first man recommended to the 
traveling connection from this circuit was Ezra ‘Tucker, who later 
became a well-known member of the conference. 

1874-75—-A. C. Reynolds was transferred from the Troy Confer- 
ence and was appointed to the Spring Valley circuit. In the spring 
of 1876 a church lot was purchased at a cost of $250 and the par- 
sonage was sold for $1,000 and a house and two lots were bought 
for $1,480 adjacent to the church lot. Steps were taken immediately 
toward building a church. The building committee was as follows: 
J. E. Whitman, M. P. Lower, A. W. Johnson, C. H. Wagner, C. M. 
Clark, W. W. Bontecow and J. F. Broadwater. A subscription of 
$2,700 was raised. Plans and detailed specifications were procured 
from Saratoga, N. Y., for a brick church with stone trimmings, 
basement and corner tower; size 39 x 60 ft., with addition in the 
rear for choir and pastor’s study. Work was begun in August, 1876, 
and at the close of Mr. Reynolds’ term the basement walls were com- 
pleted. Membership 113, probationers 54. Salary $800. 

In the fall of 1876, H. C. Jennings was appointed pastor in charge, 
with J. F. Chaffee presiding elder. ‘The work on the church was 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. It was thought best to finish 
the basement and prepare it for use, and accordingly it was opened 
for Divine worship on December 24, 1876. Pledges for the work 
received that day amounted to $2,780. 

During the following summer, the spire was completed, and in 
October a Troy bell weighing 1,200 lbs. and costing $380 was hung 
in the tower. H. C. Jennings’ name is engraved on the bell. ‘The 
charge now consisted only of Spring Valley, Hamilton and Pleasant 
Hill. Membership 190, probationers 47. Salary $1,100. 

The audience room of the church was not completed until August, 
1878, and the services moved from the basement to the upper room, 
thus locating in a place that is permanent the church which had 
been itinerating all over the town wherever they could find a place 
to worship. Concerning this church Wm. McKinley, the presiding 
elder, reported to the conference that year (1878) : 

“The crowning success in the church-building line has been 
achieved at Spring Valley. When they broke ground they thought 
of building a $5,000 church; when it was completed the cost was 
found to have exceeded $14,000. Last spring, without a cent in 
their treasury or a dollar pledged for the purpose, our brethren 
there, with faith in God and in themselves, determined to finish 
the church. This they accomplished in fine style. All in all, if you 
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want to see the finest audience room in Methodism in Minnesota, I 
think you will have to go to Spring Valley to see it.” q 
The following year saw a revival which was of such a nature that 
the results were seen for many years. 
The Spring Valley Charge has been served by many men of 
splendid attainments and some not so talented, but each in his turn | 
has strengthened the work of the Kingdom and it would be folly to 
attempt to give all credit where credit is due. Efforts spiritual and 
efforts financial have been made, the former strengthening faith and 
the latter testing faith. The list of these workers in the vineyard of 
the Master follow: S. G. Gale, 1879; T. F. Allen, 1880; Frank W. 
Cowgill in 1883. On June 20, 1885 (which was Sunday) we had 
a very hard hail storm. It did much damage in some of the surround- 
ing country and several of the west windows were broken in the 
church. They were patched with colored glass as well as could be, 
but never properly repaired until the Rev. Mr. Evans pastorate. ' 
The stained glass Windows are perhaps the only complete set 
of their kind in existence; where they came from the present Pas- 
tor has not been able to ascertain, artists consider them unique and ‘ 
large sums have been offered the Church Trustees for them, par-_ 
ticularly rich in symbols of our Common Faith, rich in coloring 
that modern artists cannot duplicate. Visitors come from afar to see — 
them. x 
In the year 1937 Rev. Mr. Evans and members of the church © 
board saw that our church was in need of redecorating. The de- 
sign used was original with Rev. Evans. It is called the Monestic 
pattern and is based on Revelation chapter 2, part of verse 17: “To | 
him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and — 
will give him a white stone, and in the stone a new name written, — 
which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it.” Y 
Rev. Evans and good carpenters began the work of putting the 
wall covering (new wood) in place. The body of the church was _ 
fixed first, then the basement. Then came the windows, which were A 
badly in need of repair. ‘These were taken by members and friends © 
of the church as memorials for loved ones. On the outside of each — 
window, as an extra protection, a shatter-proof glass has been placed. — 
All this meant much planning and weeks and months of hard work. — 
Much of the success that the church has enjoyed is due to work 
done by the faithful members of the Woman’s Society of Christian — 
Service, who for the love of the cause have done many menial tasks 
and shouldered many responsibilities with no further hope of re- 
ward than that which the Great Heavenly Father may bestow, which v 
after all is sufficient for any of us. | 
Thus it is through prayer, faith and hard work much can be 
accomplished. It is 94 years since the Methodist Church was organ- — 
ized in this community and 72 years since this church was built, — i 
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so we are celebrating the 95th birthday. It is so easy to say, “But 
what does it all mean?” It represents faithful service, sacrificial giving 
and sublime confidence of the faithful in the goodness of God. It 
represents man’s belief in the immortality of the soul, that man is 
not a creature of a day but of eternity. Let us rejoice in our privi- 
lege to carry on the work begun by the faith of our fathers. 

—Mrs. JOHN HorrMAN 


WINONA METHODIST CHURCH 


One hundred years ago, in 1850, a boy of sixteen years, had moved 
from Maryland with his Scotch parents, to Illinois. ‘That young man, 
William McKinley by name, later to become minister at Winona 
during three terms, came up river on the first steamboat, in the 
spring of 1855. Young McKinley landed at Read’s, and walked west- 
ward over the prairie; and he soon staked a homestead-claim near 
Faribault. His Christian spirit, and growth in grace, soon made him 
a helpful and outstanding personality in religious meetings and 
friendships. 

Rev. McKinley’s first pastorate was Hastings. Later, on the North- 
field Circuit, and on other appointments, including a chaplaincy 
in the Union Army, he developed greatly. He was appointed minis- 
ter of the Methodist Church in Winona in 1866. ‘The church build- 
ing, a modest frame structure stood facing east on Lafayette St., near 
Fifth St. The young church organization had been served by ten 
different ministers, in eleven years. Rev. McKinley remained three 
years, the time-limit in those days, and his wide acquaintance in all 
southeastern Minnesota meant much to the missionary outreach 
and the spirit of well-being. Rev. McKinley was reappointed to 
Winona in 1875, and remained three years. Again he was recalled 
in 1880 for a three year term. 

Two new churches (Methodist) were organized about this time 
in Winona, “Olive Branch” in the west, and “Wesley Chapel” in 
the east. A rural outpost was established in Dresbach. Herein were 
early missions exemplified. It is significant that the western branch 
later was named “McKinley Methodist Church.” 

Rev. Edward Eggleston was pastor of the Winona Church just pre- 
ceding Rev. McKinley. These two men had already become close 
friends in years earlier. McKinley wrote of Eggleston as follows, 
“He was a youth, with the raw appearance of immaturity; but one 
soon saw that he was more mature in mind than in body. He had 
walked all the way from Indiana for his health, and was much bene- 
fited thereby. He had been licensed to preach, and employed as sup- 
ply on an Indiana circuit, but his health failed, and this brought 
him to Minnesota. There was something about him that attracted 
people at once. His powers of observation, description, and con- 
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versation were phenomenal. He could talk more and talk better 
than any other man I ever knew. His geniality, natural eloquence, 
and magnetic personality made him a favorite everywhere.” 

Rev. Eggleston made an impression upon Winona, and later 
upon the wide world because of his writings. His book “The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster” became not only a best seller but a wholesome edu- 
cational and missionary influence. Sturdy character, earnest work, 
prayer and action are key thoughts in the story. His “Church of 
the Best Licks’ means, even yet, the spirit of doing the best you 
can, alone and in a group, paying less attention to naming of 
organizations. Rev. Eggleston remained in Winona less than one 
year, and he was then transferred to a church in Brooklyn, New 
York, where he continued in his writing. 

The new and growing city of Winona must have been a place of 
special opportunity, and of special difficulty for religious efforts. As 
a river town with steamboats, log rafts, and lumber mills, it saw 
many men arriving and departing, while some remained in making 
homes. There seem to have been less of religious “big meetings”, 
but more of personal influencing. Let us choose three of these 
persons, feeling that such characters or personalities do incarnate 
the fundamentals of religious values and growth. The three—Mr. 
and Mrs. ‘Thomas Simpson, and Mrs. Mary Nind. 

Thompson Simpson, pioneer surveyor, lawyer, member of the 
Minnesota legislature, had been chosen early as a leader in re- 
ligious work. His faithfulness and energy and sturdy keeping of the 
faith were exemplary. In Wedge’s History of Winona County we 
read, ‘““Both Mr. and Mrs. Simpson were ardent members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and Mr. Simpson, aside from filling 
many church offices, was superintendent of the Sunday School for 
many years.” 

Mrs. Simpson is thus described, “During the Civil War, as secre- 
tary of the Soldiers’ Aid Society of Winona, she ministered to the 
ill and wounded. At the time of her death, an article widely pub- 
lished, entitled A LIVING EPISTLE was a fitting tribute to her life 
and work. When the state Soldiers’ Orphans Home was located in 
Winona, she was appointed a director, and proved a mother to the 
little ones whom war left desolate. She was an inspiration to the 
hundreds of State Normal Students with whom she came in con- 
tact, and for twenty-four years taught a large Sunday School class, 
mostly Normal pupils, through whose life her influence is still felt.” 

Mrs. Mary Nind’s influence lives to this day. In southeastern Asia, 
in Singapore, we saw a commodious home or teacherage, by name: 
“The Mary Clarke Nind Deaconess Home.” “Oh, you of Winona 
ought to know about Mary Nind”, said a teacher living in that 
Home. Again in Minnesota, we learned that the Nind family had 
moved to Winona in 1866, when the soldier husband relocated from 
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Missouri. Very soon Mrs. Nind became interested in the Methodist 
Church, and the church became more and more indebted to her. 
She was an English lady of energy and mental acumen, with a mar- 
velous ability in speaking and imparting her religious enthusiasm. 
Rev. Egglestone once exclaimed, “Mrs. Nind should be licensed to 
preach.” Her class of young ladies loved her, and the women of all 
ages were imbued with her missionary spirit. Helpful in all good 
works near and far, a close companion of Mrs. ‘Thomas Simpson, 
Mrs. Nind was chosen also as head of the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary work in Central Church. Ere long Mrs. Nind was called to 
speak in many churches in Minnesota and in other mid-western 
states. 

In later years Mrs. Nind visited the mission fields in the Orient, 
in Malaya, in India—encouraging and inspiring as always. 

—R. J. SCARBOROUGH 


HISTORICAL FACTS OF THE CAMPHOR CHURCH, 
ST. PAUL 


The Camphor Memorial Methodist Church was organized by the 
late Dr. Gloster R. Bryant, District Superintendent, in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred McFarland, 493 Whitall Street, on the night of 
December 18, 1919. ‘The following persons were present: Mrs. Julia 
D. Lewis, Mrs. J. B. Drafton, Mr. and Mrs. McFarland and their 
children, Walter and Antoinette. A heavy snow storm prevented 
others from being present. ‘The other charter members are John P. 
Douglass, Sr., John P. Douglass, Jr., Mrs. Louise Douglass Johnson, 
Mrs. Mabel Douglass Hardeway, Mrs. Tennie Thomas, Miss Lucille 
Shannon, George Shannon, Gertrand Shannon and J. B. Crafton. 
The new church was named in honor of Bishop A. P. Camphor, 
Missionary Bishop to Africa. ‘The first permanent church home for 
the congregation was in the old Danish-Norwegian Methodist 
Church at 13th and Broadway Streets, for which $13,500 was paid by 
the local congregation and the Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension. The congregation was relocated in the present church 
building in 1931 during the pastorate of Rev. F. C. Walker. The 
mortgages on this building and the eight-room parsonage at 631 
St. Anthony, which has been beautifully decorated in the interior 
this year, were burned on November 26, this year. 

Pastors of the Camphor Church are here listed: Rev. J. H. Greer, 
1920-21; Rev. H. W. Simmons, 1921-23; Rev. D. M. Jordan, 1923-24; 
Rev. E. E. King, 1924-25; Rev. P. H. Morrow, 1925-27; Rev. H. B. 
Mays, 1927-30; Rev. F. C. Walker, 1930-32; Rev. J. P. Pierce, 1932- 
33; Rev. H. M. Marbly, 1933-38; Rev. Clarence T. R. Nelson, 1938- 
47. Rev. T. A. Smith, who was pastor of the Border Methodist 
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Church, preached for the congregation for the first five months 
Rev. Robert E. Skelton, 1947-48; Rev. David E. Skelton, 1948; Rev. 
I. D. Dorsey, 1948-. 


BLOOMING GROVE : 


Here are some quotations from a brochure containing a brief 
history of the Blooming Grove Church on the occasion of its 90th 
anniversary in 1947. This record is typical of the beginning and de- 
velopment of many of our churches in the smaller communities of - 
Minnesota. ‘ 

“In March of 1856, a young German Methodist Missionary, Rev. 
F. R. Grotchenmeyer, came from east of Faribault, then known as: 
the East Prairie, to the Blooming Grove community, at that time 
called the West Prairie. There were very few white settlers at this 
time. He stopped at the Heinrich J. Reinecke homestead, and was 
given permission to preach in their home. ‘This was in a log cabin 
on the farm now owned by Clifford ‘Thompson. i 

In June, 1857, the John L. Saufferer family arrived and very soon 
opened their door to the missionary and most of the meetings were” 
held in their home until the log parsonage and log school house 
were erected. | 

On July 18th, 1857, the fourteen probation members were ace 
cepted into full membership, and soon many others were added. 
This was the foundation of the mission which was established as a_ 
self-sustaining mission in the fall of 1857. It is well to note here 
that according to official church records the Blooming Grove 
Churches were the first and were the Missionary Churches that 
planted the seed and desire to start other missions. Owatonna, — 
Waseca, and Faribault were organized later as German Methodist 
Missions. Reverend Grotchenmeyer had charge of the mission from f 
1857 to 1858, but his circuit was so large that Brother Henry Singen- j 
strue, a farmer from LeSueur, became his assistant. 

This was the day of circuit riders and one man could not go to” 
all the missions. He would preach three times on Sunday, and per- | 
haps an evening during the week; there were no established roads. | 
He would ride from one log cabin to another and from mission to | 
mission without a guide post. The Indians were roaming the ; 
country and were not too friendly. The preacher lived with the 
families and shared their food and helped care for the sick and 
bury the dead. The most popular way of going to church was to_ 
walk. It was not uncommon for people, young and old, to walk” 
from two to six miles to church. The first means of transportation © 
was the ox team, which was very slow, and very difficult to guide as 
there were no lines. 

In the fall of 1858, John Schell came as pastor. He stayed for. 
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two years making his home with the Christ Remund family. ‘This 
mission now consisted of the Saufferer, the Remund, and the Kanne 
settlement. The Kanne settlement was later added to the Waseca 
charge and the two remaining groups became the Bethel and Im- 
-manuel Churches. 

_ In 1907-1914 Daniel Pfaff came for the second time and remained 
in faithful service for seven years. 

In January of 1909, twenty-eight members of Bethel met and 
voted to rebuild the church into a more beautiful and practical 
edifice. The pulpit addition and the south halls were added; new 
pews, windows, carpet, pulpit and chairs. The basements at both 
Bethel and Immanuel were excavated and furnaces installed. With 
the help of most of the church people the church was dedicated for 
services. 

‘Through all these years up to the present time there have always 
been men and women in this community who were willing to give 
their time in keeping the house of the Lord, and at the present time 
we can be proud of the white steeple pointing upward to a better 
life. During all these years the preachers had conducted catechism 
on Saturday mornings in the church. German writing had also been 
taught and an earnest endeavor made to bring the youth to Christ. 

The Rev. Mr. Pfaff was asked by some of the young people to 
preach in the English language that they could understand the 
sermons he was giving. At first he refused but thought it over, 
and he consented to preach occasionally in English. Mrs. Pfaff 
bought and paid for the first English song books that were used. A 
great deal of credit was given to Rev. and Mrs. Pfaff for considering 
the young people who could not understand the German language. 

In 1914 Rev. W. E. Mahle came and served for seven years. At 
this time the churches changed languages. The budget system was 
adopted, the cemetery boards were organized and the cemeteries 
incorporated. Rev. Mahle proved to be a kind, sympathetic pastor, 
and a faithful helper to us during those trying years when war and 
the flu took its toll. 

In 1921 Rev. Robert Dorn came and remained for four years. 
In the fall of 1924 the German Conference merged with the 
Minnesota Conference. Rev. Dorn was a great leader and it was 
with reluctance that we parted with him when he was moved to 
St. Peter that he might attend school. He has served for many years 
in the Mankato charge. 

Due to economic conditions during these depression years it was 
decided to merge the Blooming Grove and Morristown charges, 
forming the “The Larger Parish’. Rev. J. Wesley Johnston was ap- 
pointed as pastor with his father, D. M. Johnston an associate pas- 
tor, Rev. W. J. Robinson was appointed to live in the Blooming 
Grove parsonage. Later Rev. Chamberlyne was called to assist with 
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the work. In 1935 the District Superintendent decided to terminate 
the larger parish. y 
Rey. and Mrs. Charles Crouch came to Blooming Grove and re- 
mained for seven years, becoming friends to all, and through their 
good work a week day school of religion was started with eight 
local teachers. They organized the Youth Fellowship and the Inter- | 
mediate Societies. The first Church Visitor was published, the Easter 
Sunrise Cantata and breakfast were originated with their planning, — 
The interior of both churches was redecorated and electric lights 
were installed as were also in the parsonage and the exterior of 
Immanuel was painted. f 


HISTORY OF RICHFIELD METHODIST CHURCH | 
Minneapolis 


In 1854 a circuit rider named Rev. J. B. Mills left the Falls of St. j 
Anthony and rode out across the prairie to Minnehaha Creek and — 
the Shakopee road (now Lyndale Avenue). Crossing the creek, he 
climbed the hill on the south side to the home of James A. Duns-— 
moor. At the same time there arrived Gen. R. L. Bartholomew from ~ 
his farm on Wood Lake, Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Layman from their — 
claim located at what is now the corner of 78th St. and Portland — 
Ave., and Mr. and Mrs. J. Draper from their home which was 
situated at the point where the Edina mill was built in 1857. ‘These — 
people met together to form a Methodist Class or Society. 

Church records begin in 1856 and continue down to the present — 
day. The records in the old calfskin covered book begin in 1860 © 
with the First Quarterly Conference, held at the home of R. R. 
Bryant (nicknamed “Railroad Bryant’’) in Edina. 

The second major event in the life of the mission was the building 
of the church. In March, 1869, a building committee was appointed. 
Nearly half a block of land at what is now 59th and Lyndale Avenue ~ 
was purchased for $75.00. The plans called for a building 30x55 | 
feet, with a bell tower. The members hauled the lumber from — 
Minneapolis and everyone went to work. On September 19, 1869, | 
the church was dedicated. The record says, “The Methodist brethren — 
had succeeded in erecting, completing, and furnishing a very — 
beautiful and commodious church, and to their honor let it be 
recorded, the ladies were instrumental in raising nearly one-sixth 
of the funds necessary for the building.” | 

In 1871, under Rev. Macomber, a parsonage was built, costing — 
about $1,000. In 1873 the church and parsonage lots were fenced to 
match the fence around the cemetery and the horse sheds were 
built. In 1885 the parlor and kitchen were added to the church. 
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In 1890 a 1,000 pound bell was purchased and hung in the remodeled 
belfry tower. The church became the center for the Methodist work 
in Hennepin County. Some of the ministers traveled by horse and 
buggy, or on horseback 20 miles every Sunday. In 1883 the church 
became a charge by itself, named the Richfield Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the circuit riding days were over. 

The salaries of the ministers were very small at times and in the 
depression and grasshopper days much of this was paid by donation 
parties, which sometimes were large affairs. During the pastorate 
of Rev. Satterlee, a ‘Temperance movement was started, and was 
responsible for closing the four saloons around Minnehaha Falls. 
The church always had a large and successful Sunday School. 

Then the whole scene was changed. The “panic” of 1893 came. 
Many of the members moved away. The church began gradually to 
go down until in 1896 there were only a few members left and 
the sale of the church was threatened. Then something happened. 
A church member, Mrs. M. M. McCabe, drove her horse and buggy 
and collected money and urged others to help, and the church was 
saved by the efforts of a small group of people. 

The bridge connecting the second and third period of the 
Church’s history was the Ladies Aid Society. When the church was 
closed the Aid continued to meet. In 1900 a movement of the city’s 
population out into Richfield began. As the new people moved in 
they were invited to join the Ladies Aid. The Sunday School was 
started up. A young medical student offered to come and preach for 
anything the church could pay him. Dr. Hursh was an outstanding 
young man. He called on the new people, urging them to come in 


and help. 

In 1928 the north end of Richfield was annexed by the city. The 
rural church became a city church of Minneapolis. ‘The city moved 
out and around with its demands for improvements and taxation. 
The downward trend of depression of the 1930’s had begun. The 
old plans had to be laid aside, but the desire to go forward had 
expressed itself in 1932 by beautifying the old church of the past 
to make it enjoyable for the present. An oil furnace was installed, 
red cushions were placed on the bare pews, and stained glass 
memorial windows were added. _ 

After 16 years the church is on the march again! 

The church building is old, but the congregation is largely made 
up of young married people going to work with enthusiasm, laying 
plans for the future. ‘The program of the church is as up to date 
and modern as the larger churches. One feature is an accredited 
kindergarten and child nursery school held in the large basement 
room. 
The Sunday School is “bursting the walls outward.” A new educa- 
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tional unit is a “must” again. A building fund of $25,000 has beet 
pledged toward the $95,000 project, and a considerable amount of 
this has been raised. 

1854—-seven person! Indians pressing their faces against the school- 
house windows, frightening the children! 

1948—94 years later. Still the same “Little white church on the 


Hill,” the oldest church building on its original foundation in the 


city housing the same church organization. 
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SIGNIFICANT LAYMEN 
Judge Hascal R. Brill 
Watson S. Moore 
Thomas B. Walker 
Mrs. Clara B. Congdon 
Charles M. Drew 
Walter C. Coffey 
W. G. Calderwood 


JUDGE HASCAL R. BRILL 
Among the strong and loyal laymen of Methodism the name of 


Hascal R. Brill, deserves special tribute. He was a man of probity. — 


His private life was unsullied, his home a place of refinement and 


culture, his public service distinguished, his churchmanship proudly _ 


maintained and held in affection and pride by the church itself. 
Hascal R. Brill was a student at Hamline University when it was 


located in Red Wing. His education in law was obtained at the ~ 


University of Michigan immediately after the Civil War. He en- 
tered his professional life in St. Paul and he remained here 
throughout his professional career. He was elected judge, and held 
this office for the longest period of time of any Judge of a court of 
record in the country, 47 years. It is impressive to know that no 
decision in his court was ever reversed by the Supreme Court. 

When First Church in St. Paul was divided and a large number of 
the members withdrew to form a People’s Church, Judge Brill and 
family remained stanchly loyal to First Church. He became a mem- 
ber of the Market Street Church in 1873, the original Methodist 
Church of St. Paul; and when it was divided to make two congre- 
gations, First Church and Jackson Street, later to be known as 
Central Park, he chose to be identified with First Church. 

In this same year, 1873, he was elected as a trustee of Hamline 
University, and remained a trustee for the remainder of his life, a 
period of forty-nine years, holding the position of vice president and 
then president of the board. 

He represented the Minnesota Conference as a lay delegate to the 
General Conference and each time was made chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, a position of exacting responsibility and the 
most distinguished recognition possible to a Methodist layman. He 
also served on a commission on the organic law of the Church. 

In a speech at First Methodist Church April 12, 1916, he spoke 
on “Why I Am a Methodist” and said, “Methodism has the broadest 
catholicity. Wesley appealed to the fact that to join the societies 
there was needed no dogmatic or ecclesiastical text, all Christians 
being welcome. A desire to flee from the wrath to come was the only 
requirement. 

“Calvinism was the prevailing type of belief in the churches. 


Methodism teaches free salvation. Everybody has an equal chance. It — 


appeals to sense of fairness and justice. 

‘Methodists have put the emphasis upon preaching. In the earlier 
days the preachers in general were deficient in training in the 
schools. ‘They made up for this in large degree by study, reading, 
contact with men and experience. They learned to be preachers— 
ready, powerful, interesting, extemporaneous preachers. The em- 
phasis was placed on religious experience, personal knowledge of 
Christ and victory over sin. The gospel of a free and full salvation 
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has been preached with tremendous earnestness and without philo- 
sophical refinement and has given both preachers and people a 
buoyant, triumphant life, and a vitalizing influence above and be- 
yond others. 

“The polity of the Methodist has contributed greatly to its suc- 
cess. Its polity is vigorous yet elastic, and provides for close super- 
vision of all parts of the field. This it does by reviving the apostolic 
episcopate and adapting it to present-day needs. 

“Itineracy has given it the opportunity to meet the immigrant 
face to face while establishing his family in their new home, and it 
has thus been able to proclaim the gospel everywhere on American 
soil. But this would have been impossible without a band of 
preachers alert, brave, consecrated, self-sacrificing, ready to go any- 
where with the message of salvation. Perhaps history has never 
seen a truer type of home missionary than the itinerant preacher of 
Methodism, ready to obey orders like the Jesuits, strong to preach 
like the Dominicans, they have gone everywhere, threading forests, 
fording and swimming rivers, making friends with Indians or with 
chance settlers, traveling through parishes a hundred miles or more 
in extent, meeting their appointments with the regularity of a 
machine, running the gauntlet of all kinds of dangers. 

“These men of the first generations of Methodists revived the 
earliest traditions of Christianity.” 


WATSON S. MOORE 


“Pass this word on to headquarters. I will personally underwrite 
the $40,000 quota to the Duluth District of the half million dollar 
Hamline University campaign. Just now leaving for Chicago. When 
I return on Wednesday, will furnish negotiable securities to cover 
this amount until it has been raised. ‘The campaign is lagging. It 
needs stimulation. Hope this will do it.” (C.N.P.) * 

Shortly after I went to Duluth I returned to my home after a 
Sunday afternoon engagement and found this note on my table 
from Watson S. Moore. He had left it on his way to the train. It 
was my first insight into the generous heart of this noble layman. 
It was just like him. It was not an act of impulse. It was the 
deliberate, calculated movement of a man whose love for the church 
was so genuine that he found his keenest joy in doing something 
to glorify it and advance it. He was a man of deep piety and sturdy 
faith and his nature revolted at any pretense or failure to prove 
the reality of faith by works. 

“This is the next thing we ought to do,” he said one day as he 
laid the blueprints of a community house for educational and recrea- 
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tional activities upon my desk. Then came the war and he went 


East to serve the government but before he left he placed to the 


credit of the church certain shares for the building: “Just to keep 
faith in this matter which it seems necessary to postpone for a while 


and in order to keep the challenge of it before the people,” he ex- — 
plained; ‘don’t let them forget, for our great work is with youth. — 


They are the hope of the church.” 

Profoundly did he believe this. He gave almost a life time to 
the superintendence of the Church School. He taught a great class 
of young men. He read extensively. He never allowed Sunday to 


come with his lesson unprepared. His comments, his witticisms, his — 


stories of the business world and civic affairs and the Gospel’s mes- 
sage related to the problems of present day life were always direct, 
full of meaning, inspiring and proceeded from a wealth of emotion 
that at times lifted his speech to an impassioned eloquence. Mature 


folk respected his opinions and were moved by them. Youth listened — 


and learned. Little children loved him and understood. To many 
of the humblest homes he came when there was sickness or sorrow. 


A child’s absence in the Sunday School was noted and he found ~ 


time to inquire and often call, and none ever forgot. 


One Sunday evening after church in an after meeting for counsel — 


and prayer, a perplexed young man brought up a question of con- 


duct. It was one of those things that conscience must determine but © 
that calls for an intelligent outlook. After some conversation in © 


which quite a number had engaged, we had prayer. I asked Brother 
Moore to lead us. He began, “Our Father, help us never to impose 
on young people rules of conduct we are unwilling to accept for 
ourselves.” 

“When I came to Duluth years ago,” said a prominent business 
man, “I was only an indifferent Christian. Then I saw Mr. Watson 


Moore walking to church every Sunday morning with his boys—he — 


never failed—rain or shine, summer, winter, he was regular; and I 
grew to respect his sincerity and then I wanted to follow his example. 
My love of the church, my habits of attendance on Sunday, my 
desires to be a true Christian were powerfully influenced by his 
faithfulness.” And Watson Moore probably never knew how many 


could have honestly made that testimony. Thousands! A life time — 


of consecration by the very fact of its continuing fidelity over the 


years, its sustained and unvarying loyalty, its mood of devotion be- — 


coming the fixed habit of personality, has power to grow in its 
influence and appeal. It can be well nigh irresistible. It is noticed. 
That church connection becomes a part of life and a part of the 
community's estimate of the man. He adorns the doctrine of God, 
as the apostle remarked. He occasions the public to hold the church 
in high esteem because they hold the man in high esteem. Such men 
are the greatest asset of the church. They are living exponents of 
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its ideals—the spiritual conceptions of the Gospel in them are 
again made flesh. ‘The deep concern that Watson S. Moore had for 
the church and his unwavering loyalty to it were the results of 
long years of association in which he found a place of service and 
an atmosphere congenial to his inner desires. He gave wise counsel 
to its administrative tasks. He loved the prayer meeting. His prayers, 
tremulous with emotion and tender with love and often hushed 
to almost a whisper by the essential humility of his great soul,— 
were benedictions to all who heard them and such companions in 
prayer always felt the petitions of this good man went straight to 
the heart of God. He worshiped twice on Sunday. It was his custom 
on summer Sunday evenings to return from his lake home to the 
city in time for church. He was always among those present at every 
church gathering. He was a good listener. He was a choice story 
teller. He was a militant Christian. He was one who felt his Chris- 
tian faith made it imperative to labor for civic righteousness and 
community decency. He loved Christ. He loved the church. He loved 
Methodism. He felt injured when he heard criticism. He rejoiced 
in editorials and stories in our church press which told of advance- 
ment and which kindled enthusiasm. He read the books which 
widened his horizons. He responded to the missionary program and 
appeal. He wanted the note of affirmation and certainty in the 
church’s message and its program. It was in his own soul. He had 
no doubts. He believed—and therefore spoke, spoke out and bravely 
in God’s name. It was inevitable that the listener, the student, the 
active participant in the church should have something to say. 

“Where do you get all these illustrations and allusions—these 
arguments and appeals,” said an intelligent business man to Mr. 
Moore after hearing one of his masterful addresses. 

“All my life I’ve been going to the greatest university in the 
world,” was the reply. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean the church.” 

Watson S. Moore was born in the East. His father was a member 
of the Baltimore Conference. He died when Watson was only a 
boy. It was necessary for him to find employment. While still young, 
he came west. He selected Duluth as his future home and the grain 
business as his means of livelihood. ‘The first thing he did was to 
find a church home. He identified himself with the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church. ‘This was the perfectly natural thing for him to 
do, for his training in that parsonage home had created the desire 
to make his life count as a Christian. He was sixteen years of age 
when he came west and by the time he was twenty one had so won 
the affection and confidence of his’ fellow church members that he 
was placed in official position and given responsibilities in leader- 
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ship. The welfare, growth, security and usefulness of that church 
became his concern. 

While only a young man he was active as a member of the 
building committee for First Church. The magnificent structure 
was dedicated in February, 1893. Almost at once the panic of that 
period collapsed the fortunes of the head-of-the-lakes region. Mr. 
Moore made great financial commitments and his courage and 
faith and optimism saved the day. The indebtedness threatened to 
engulf the enterprise but the intrepidity of Mr. Moore gave heart 
to every worker. 

During the World War, Mr. Moore closed his office in Duluth 
and became an official of the United States Grain Corporation. On 
the margin of time he gave himself to Christian activity. He taught 
a large men’s class in the St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church in 
New York and while there was president of the City Missionary 
Society of our Methodist Churches and also president of the New 
York Federation of Churches. 

Upon moving to New York City he told me he walked the streets 
at night wondering what he could do in a situation so vast. “I 
wanted to do some kind of work for the church but where to take 
hold seemed the problem. I kept praying, “Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?’ knowing that whatever it was it would be hard and there 
would be plenty of it.” In that great metropolis his genius for 
leadership and the genuineness of his character were soon recognized. 
His mind moved amid major interests. 

In the later years of his life he grew like St. John, a son of 
thunder, with a capacity to blaze in his hatred of evil, a man of 
pronounced convictions and the foe of every institution which 
hurt the weakest human life, but with a rare tenderness also, a 
man with great resources of sympathy and magnanimous in his 
judgments, one who had malice toward none and charity for all 
along with his firmness in the right as God gave him to see the right. 
He was lavish in his generosity but the sharing of these qualities of 
soul, the gift of his inspiring leadership, the untiring expenditure 
of his personality in service was his most significant contribution to 
the community life. 


THOMAS BARLOW WALKER 


At the crest of Lowry Hill in Minneapolis stand two memorials 
to the spirit of a man whose one wish in life was “to see the right 
things progress.” ‘Topping the hill to the east, Hennepin Avenue 
Methodist Church occupies the site given by Thomas Barlow 
Walker, a site he had originally purchased for his family home. To 
the west, the classic beauty of the Walker Art Center invites the 
wayfarer to take his ease among things of beauty. 

Thomas Barlow Walker was a man whose zeal for acquiring a 
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fortune was matched by his zeal for making the beauty and wisdom 
of the ages easily accessible to all. It was his dream that Lowry Hill 
at the convergence of Hennepin and Lyndale Avenues, Minneapolis’ 
two most travelled streets, would become the center of the city, for 
here his church, his art gallery, and the civic object of his special 
interest, the Public Library, would, he hoped, be situated. 

Growing up a frail little boy in Xenia, Ohio, where he was born 
in 1840, Thomas Walker was his mother’s companion in their 
regular attendance at the Methodist Church. After his father died 
en route to California in 1849, ‘Thomas alternated his periods of 
study with periods of employment, and early declared that he be- 
lieved intemperance and pleasure-seeking were destructive of all 
possible progress toward accomplishing a high aim in life. 

When the family moved to Berea, Ohio, Thomas enrolled at 
Baldwin University, a school chartered by the North Ohio Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church. Thomas worked part-time to help 
in the support of his mother and younger sisters. As a salesman of 
grindstones he came to Minnesota in 1862. Having completed his 
transactions, he became a government surveyor and joined with 
others in exploring Minnesota’s finest pineland. The following 
spring he returned to Berea to marry his Baldwin University class- 


- mate, Harriet Hulet. In 1864 the Thomas Walkers made their home 


in Minneapolis where for sixty-four years they gave of themselves 
and their financial assets to improve the business and cultural life 
of the community. 

The Walkers affiliaetd with the Centenary Methodist Church, 
and, in 1875, joined with others of its members in forming a new 
congregation known as the Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church, 
Thomas Walker being elected a member of its first Board of ‘Trus- 
tees. Within a few years, the congregation had constructed a church 
at ‘Tenth and Hennepin which it occupied for thirty years until 
Mr Walker’s gift of the site on Lowry Hill made it possible to 
build a church occupying a commanding position. 

As president of the Methodist Church Extension and Social Union 
from 1906 until 1927 when he became President Emeritus, Mr. 
Walker had a part in helping struggling young congregations in 
acquiring new church buildings, in repairing the old, in setting up 
sound financial programs, in increasing their memberships, and in 
harmonizing the work of all the English-speaking Methodist churches 
in the city. Many Methodist churches throughout the state appeal- 
ing to the Walkers for help received hymnbooks, or a new furnace, 
or new lighting fixtures, and often part payment of their pastor’s 
salary. 

T. B. Walker believed the church to be the strongest medium 
for bringing peace and good will among men. He said he believed 
that faith in God was not an end in itself but “a sort of express 
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train which will carry a man into the land of high-grade citizenship, 
imbuing him with habits of industry, and trustworthiness.” So deep 
was Mr. Walker’s conviction of the value of the church that he 
wrote: “Were it within my means, I would give to all churches, the 
Methodist first, perhaps, and then to all others including the 
Catholic.” 

T. B. Walker’s interest in Methodism was not confined to the 
church. Hamline University attracted his strong support. Of the 
six sons and two daughters born to the Walkers, four sons and two 
daughters attended Hamline. Mr. Walker was not only a generous 
contributor to the University, as letters from its presidents indicate, 
but he also persuaded Mr. James J. Hill to subscribe $50,000 toward 
Hamline’s endowment fund. 

Knowing he could be a power in the community only if he were 
a man of means, Mr. Walker worked unceasingly to increase his 
pineland holdings, engaging in lumber manufacture as well as in 
logging. He became the largest individual owner of pineland in the 
world. In 1914 he transferred his lumber operations from Minnesota 
to northern California in the region of the Ponderosa and sugar 
pine. But he never lost his vital interest in the civic welfare of 
Minneapolis. 

As a member of the Business Men’s Union and later of the Com- 
mercial Club, he was instrumental in attracting sound business 
establishments to locate in Minneapolis. He developed the suburb 
of St. Louis Park. He worked for city charter reform. He assisted 
younger business men in obtaining the credit necessary for the con- 
duct of their business. 

Owner of considerable urban property, Mr. Walker lived up to 
the letter of the ruling made by the Methodist General Conference 
stipulating that “No member of the church shall rent property to 
be used as the place in or on which to manufacture or sell intoxi- 
cating liquors.”” All Walker leases included this stipulation, and 
leases and rentals were issued only to those who would abide by 
the rule. 

In spite of his heavy business burdens, ‘Thomas Walker found 
time to share in the administration of the city’s subscription library, 
the Athenaeum, and to work for a free public library. When it 
became a reality in 1889, Mr. Walker was elected president of the 
Library Board, a position he held until his death, working constantly 
to make of the Library a People’s University. He was a member and 
for several years president of the Minnesota Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. He was a member of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Active in both the local and international 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, he persuaded Mr. 
James Hill to lend his support to the establishment of Y.M.C.A.’s 
along the line of the Great Northern Railroad. For distribution 
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among members of the Association everywhere T. B. Walker com- 
piled and privately published a booklet titled THE TESTIMONY 
OF THE AGES setting forth the belief of great men in history in 
the Christian religion. 

Mr. Walker’s strongest interest, however, found expression in the 
field of art. He early provided a building in which classes of the 
Minneapolis School of Art might meet, and, when the Public Li- 
brary opened, a space in this building was reserved for the Art 
School where attendance was so great that even Saturday night 
classes were filled to overflowing. 

As a member of the Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts, Mr. Walker 
served as its president from 1888 to 1893. Completely lacking in 
ostentation in his mode of personal living, he began in the 1870's 
to invest in objets d’art. These were displayed in a small gallery 
in his home, open to the public without fee. As his collection grew, 
he built, as a wing to his home at Eighth and Hennepin, a series of 
galleries to which the public was invited. Many persons who would 
not have visited an outlying museum came to the Walker galleries 
to discover that works of art might be enjoyed by all who saw them. 
Thirty-nine of the religious paintings in his collections, Mr. Walker 
gave to the Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church. 

Mr. Walker’s firm belief that the public could be persuaded to 
develop intellectual and cultural interests only if books and works 
of art were immediately accessible to them, crystallized his decision 
to build his gallery on a street travelled daily by more people than 
any other in the city. When the utilitarian-minded Minneapolis 
City Council refused to accept Mr. Walker’s gift of his art collection 
and likewise refused his gift of a site for a new library, Mr. Walker 
built what was first known as the Walker Art Gallery, now the 
Art Center, on Lowry Hill, to be maintained by the Walker Founda- 
tion whose articles of incorporation declared that it was to foster and 
to promote educational, artistic, and scientific interests. 

The Walker Gallery opened on May 21, 1927. A little more than 
a year later, Thomas Barlow Walker, being “old and full of days,” 


died, leaving succeeding generations to enjoy the flowering of the 


seeds of beauty and culture ‘Thomas Walker had sown in the life 
of his beloved city. 

Two of the Walker children, Mrs. Ernest Smith and Mr. Fletcher 
Walker now live in California. Mr. Archie D. Walker resides in 
Minneapolis where he and Mrs. Walker are active members of 
the Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church. 


MRS. CLARA BANNISTER CONGDON 
When one reviews the progress, the changes wrought by science 
and invention, the epochal events of the last one hundred years in 
our own nation and in the world, there is occasion for wonder. ‘That 
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one person has witnessed these transformations in her life span is 
a marvelous experience. 

Mrs. Clara B. Congdon lived through ninety-six years. Sixty of 
these years were spent in Duluth where her home was a center of 
gracious living and her devotion to the First Methodist Church 
furnished an inspiring example of Christian character. She was 
known to the great and the humble. She was loved by all who were 
fortunate enough to know her. | 

Born in San Francisco in a Methodist parsonage her early life 
was molded by ideals of learning, love of the beautiful, loyalty to” 
the home. Her father was a pioneer preacher and was the founder 
and the first president of the College of the Pacific. She was an_ 
alumna of Syracuse University. After graduation she taught at 
Alexandra College, Belleville, Ontario, and Wyoming Seminary, 
Kingston, Pennsylvania. In 1881 she married Mr. Chester A. Cong- 
don and moved to Minnesota. 

Her benefactions were numerous. She was a good steward of her 
possessions. Educational institutions, missionary projects, her church, 
civic welfare and many individuals in need were aided by her kind- 
ness and generosity. Her interest in academic and artistic achieve- 
ments was stimulated by travel in Europe and around the world. 
She had knowledge of life in her own country and in distant lands. 
Her outlook included far horizons and insight concerning con- 
temporaneous problems. She had the interested and intelligent at- 
titude of a good citizen. Her personality blended culture and 
kindliness. 

Only a few weeks before her summons she received a notable 
and deserved recognition. Syracuse University conferred on her its 
highest honor, the George Arents Award. Chancellor William P. 
Tolley read the following citation: 

“Clara Bannister Congdon, as teacher of art and romance lan- 
guages, as wife of a distinguished attorney and trustee of Syracuse 
University, as mother of seven and grandmother of more than a 
score of children, as sincere friend to countless neighbors and ac- 
quaintances, you have everlastingly endeared yourself to those whose 
lives have touched yours. 

To the family of Syracuse University you are especially beloved 
in consequence of three quarters of a century of continued interest 
in and loyalty to your Alma Mater. Your support of her growth and 
activities have been a constant source of inspiration to your fellow 
Syracusans. ‘The college founded by your father and the university 
that proudly claims you among its daughters have both benefited 
by your generous and thoughtful philanthropy. 

These many years you have crowded with gracious living and 
good citizenship, embracing with tenderness, compassion, and de- 
votion your children, your church, and a multitude at home and 
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abroad whose suffering or need you have discovered. You have ful- 
filled the promise of significant womanhood which you exemplified 
on the day you stood with Chester A. Congdon and the other 
members of Syracuse University’s first four-year class to receive your 
diploma of graduation. Today’s graduates could do no better than 
emulate your personal stature and public worth. 

In testimony of our admiration and deep affection, we are greatly 
pleased to bestow upon you this evening the George Arents Award 
for excellence in humane and cultural pursuits.” 


CHARLES M. DREW 


On Friday, June 24, 1949, a portrait was hung in the Charles M. 
Drew Residence for Men at Hamline University and a bronze tablet 
unveiled in his memory. It is a token of Hamline’s gratitude for 
one of the best friends Hamline University may hope to have through 
the years. This portrait of Charles Myron Drew, by Frances Cran- 
mer Greenman, will remain here through many generations as 
Hamline becomes what Mr. Drew envisioned, a fine center of 
Christian education, similar to his own college, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Middletown, Connecticut. 

As a business man and attorney in Minneapolis, Charles M. Drew 
worked strenuous hours throughout a long life in building up a 
fortune and left it almost entirely to Hamline University. The 
magnitude of his gift has enabled Hamline to enter into a new 
phase of its history and plan for a greatly enlarged and enriched 
program of learning. 

Charles M. Drew was born April 26, 1868, in St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, and came to Minnesota in his infancy with his pioneer 
parents, Holman Rollins Drew and Eliza Ann Hicks Drew. After 
High School, he achieved a record of noteworthy scholarship during 
his four years at Wesleyan University in Middletown, Connecticut, 
where he earned membership in Phi Beta Kappa. During college 
his major interest was in English literature. His ties with his 
Wesleyan class grew stronger through the years. In 1937-39 he 
demonstrated his love for Wesleyan by preparing a book of over 
400 pages entitled ‘THe First Firry YEARS OF THE CLAss OF ’92. 

Following graduation from Wesleyan he was called home. The 
depression had left his family of four adults without means, and 
he became their major support during these trying years. In order 
to earn the necessary money to support the family, Mr. Drew tutored 
during every spare hour as he was enrolled in the Law School at the 
University of Minnesota. Of this period Mr. Drew wrote in one of 
his personal class books—‘“In law school days I worked forenoons 
in a law office and afternoons until four o’clock at the School. ‘There- 
after I tutored usually until 10 p.m. and in addition on five nights 
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a week from 10 until midnight, taught two ambitious young men 
from one of the banks. I did my studying after midnight. I have — 
always continued the habit of close application and long hours.” 

In his law practice, Mr. Drew early found a young business — 
woman, Helen Ellis, who was associated with him in business for — 
many years. The development of love and mutual interests led to — 
their marriage. Following their marriage, Mr. Drew relaxed to some ~ 
extent from the strenuous schedule he had imposed upon himself — 
and he and Mrs. Drew enjoyed entertaining in their home at 428 
West Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis. Mr. Drew loved the North — 
Shore of Lake Superior, and on many trips developed the hobby of — 
color photography. He took many beautiful pictures of the forests — 
and breakers on the North Shore in all sorts of weather. During a | 
southern winter trip to Sanibel, Florida, he collected shells and 
arranged a beautiful and well-classified collection. After the more — 
strenuous professional years when it appeared that Mr. and Mrs, ~ 
Drew might look forward to quiet enjoyment of their home, their — 
friends and their travels, Mr. Drew passed away suddenly on No- © 
vember 2, 1944. 

Throughout his whole career, Charles M. Drew’s professional life — 
was filled with heart-warming achievements in helping hundreds of — 
young people. While still in the Law School, he took the arduous 
responsibility of conducting a Mission Sunday School sponsored by | 
his church, the Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church of Minneapolis. — 
Of this experience he later wrote, “We taught just three things 
(not theology) —truthfulness, honesty, ‘fight fair.’” Also, he or- — 
ganized a club for newsboys and continued associations with both 
organizations for years. 

Edward A. Mooney, brother of Helen Ellis Drew, was principal of 
the Sheridan Junior High School, located in the section of Minne- 
apolis crowded with families of the foreign-born. Mr. Drew recog- 
nized the needs of these boys and girls and helped them in many 
practical ways. He enjoyed a lasting pleasure from the well-organized 
band at Sheridan Junior High School which he started by provid- 
ing the members with instruments and uniforms. Each year some 
of the most promising young musicians from this band were sent to © 
the summer music camp at Interlochen, Michigan. | 

The first evidence of his interest in Hamline came in 1932, when 
Mr. Drew provided a full scholarship for a Minneapolis girl, a 
deserving high school valedictorian whom he had not known per- 
sonally. He continued this scholarship and started others until he 
was giving four full scholarships each year. ‘This was the beginning ~ 
of his acquaintance with and planning for his great gift to Hamline 
University. 

In his visits to and conversations about Hamline, Mr. Drew 
expressed his love for Wesleyan, one of the finest Methodist Colleges 
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with a long tradition of excellence, and hoped for Hamline the 
same standards of high achievement in the new educational world 
of the middle west. But he was careful not to dominate policies. 
In his will he stated, “I want Hamline University to continue to 
conduct and maintain a college of liberal arts under Christian in- 
fluence with at least the breadth which Hamline University now 
maintains; but I do not mean nor want to limit the scope of its 
educational program.” 

The provisions of his will astounded all who knew him. The 
magnificent secret he and Mrs. Drew had kept through the years of 
frugal living and self denial was made public. Hamline was to 
receive nearly all of Mr. Drew’s fortune, over two and one-half 
million dollars, for its development and endowment. 

Only the future—a future of wise stewardship and courageous 
vision—can tell what such a generous gift means. No one will ever 
fully know of its significance. God grant this college the wisdom and 
vision to make the best possible use of the life work of Charles M. 
Drew and justify the faith he placed in Hamline University. 


WILLIS G. CALDERWOOD 


Willis G. Calderwood has been a man of Christian vision and 
valor. For six decades he has been identified with the First Method- 
ist Church of Minneapolis, adjacent to the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and seat of the Wesley Foundation. with its 
service program for students. ‘The maintenance of the Church and 
its adjustment to this unusual environment has had his unwavering 
support. His life and influence has been an inspiration to thousands 
while they were in the University. He too has been a student of 
social and political affairs. When he spoke it was with the authority 
of factual information and with profound convictions concerning 
good government. 

Beyond his business life he devoted his margin of time to the 
cause of Temperance. Soon it became his mission, and his voice a 
dominant one among all who sought to promote this reform. His 
leadership gave strength and significance to the temperance forces 
in Minnesota and the Nation for over half a century. He was the 
Prohibition Party candidate for Congress in 1912 and for Governor 
in 1914. He received 78,000 votes for the United States Senate in 
1916, and 137,000 for the same office in 1918. He toured England 
and this country in the promotion of Prohibition. He spent two 
terms in Australia in behalf of the Queensland Temperance Society, 
one trip in 1921-1922, and the other in 1939-1940. 

His work and interest in Minneapolis and Minnesota Methodism 
has been outstanding. His devotion and his loyalty to the Church 
in this State unexcelled. 
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WALTER C. COFFEY 


Minnesota Methodism has had pride in the character and career 
of Walter C. Coffey. He has devoted his life to education and be- 
come nationally known through his consistent and constructive 
influence. Congenial in spirit, he has made friends easily and their 
admiration and cooperation in his labors have enhanced his leader- 
ship. With a mind alert to the issues of higher education he has — 
brought understanding to the solution of administrative problems. 
He has ever been a loyal churchman and was three times elected 
to the quadrennial General Conference of Methodism. 

Dr. Coffey began his educational career in Illinois. Receiving the 
degrees of bachelor of science and master of science in the University 
of Illinois, he became an instructor and then professor of his alma 
mater. Called to be dean of the Department of Agriculture of the 
University of Minnesota (1921-1941) he later was elected President 
of the University (1941-1945), a fitting climax to his life long 
service to Education. In this pre-eminent position he served until 
his retirement. He has received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science from the University of Minnesota and from Franklin College 
in Indiana; and the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from Ham- 
line University. After his retirement he became chairman of the 
Board of ‘Trustees of Hamline University. 

The value of his leadership is reflected in the following: He was 
a member of Agricultural Conference (1925) appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge; a member of the board of directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis for seven years, five of which he served 
as chairman; a member of the board of directors of the Nutrition 
Foundation, New York City; chairman of the Agricultural Board, 
National Research Council; member of the Executive Committee 
of Land Grant Colleges; and for many years State Chairman of the 
Y.M.CG.A. 

He has made addresses at educational institutions in Minnesota: 
Hamline, St. Thomas, Gustavus Adolphus, St. Olaf, the State 
Teacher’s Colleges at Mankato, St. Cloud and Bemidji. Also in the 
colleges and Universities of other States: Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, both the Dakotas. And many 
addresses at Conventions East and West. 

Dr. Coffey has always inspired with good cheer, good will and 
good works. 
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CELEBRATING THE CENTENNIAL 


Program of the Uniting Conference in Minnesota 
The Call Today—Pioneers Again 


New Frontiers 


THE UNITING CONFERENCE 
Hamline Methodist Church 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Wednesday Evening, June 16, 1948 


THE DECLARATION OF UNION 
THE METHODIST CONFERENCES 
of MINNESOTA 
“The best of all, God ts with us’ 

“The world is my parish” 


CONDUCTING THE SERVICE 
The Resident Bishop Ralph Spaulding Cushman 


Representing the Council of Bishops—Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of Saint Louis 


Representing the Minnesota Conference— 
The Reverend Frank Doran, The Reverend Wilbur A. Korfhage, The 
Reverend John W. Bostrom, The Reverend Robert J. Rice 
Representing the Northern Minnesota Conference— 


The Reverend George G. Vallentyne, The Reverend Paul J. Snyder, The — 
Reverend Edward B. Cooney, The Reverend Orval C. Dittes, The Rev- — 


erend Andrew A. Stave 
The Reverend Don W. Holter, Pastor of the Hamline Church 


The Order of Worship 
THE PRELUDE 


THE PROCESSIONAL HYMN Number 381: “The Church’s One Foundation” 


THE CALL TO WORSHIP—The Reverend Paul J. Snyder. 


The Leader: It shall come to pass, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit — 


upon all flesh. 


The People: God hath not given unto us the spirit of fear, but of power and © 


love and a sober mind. 


The Leader: The promise is unto you and to your children and to as many as — 


the Lord our God shall call. 


The People: As many as are led by the spirit of God, they are the children © 


of God. Amen. 
(Here let the people be seated and bowed) 


THE INVOCATION 


Almighty God, our Father, who by thy Holy Spirit dost enlighten, bless and — 
sanctify the hearts that seek thee; pour upon us and thy whole Church this — 
day the blessing and power of thy life. Look upon us who are assembled — 


here with our mind and heart to worship thee, and renew to us the baptism 


of inspiration and grace that thou hast always given to thy devoted servants. — 
So fill us with thy Spirit, that, the words of our mouth, and the fervor of our | 
service, and the courage of our devotion to witness for thee, may be made ~ 


manifest among men, that thy name, O Father, our God, may be widely © 


glorified, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
THE COLLECT (Here let the people unite with the Minister) . 


O God, our Father, we have come unto Mount Zion. We have built the © 


altar; send thou the fire from heaven. We have spread the table; break — 


thou the bread. We have opened the Book; shine thou upon its pages. We 


have gathered about the Cross of our Lord; be thou in our midst. Here, in — 
this high hour, we would gain strength for our labors and consecration for _ 
thy kingdom. Fulfill now the desires and hopes of thy servants, granting us _ 


in this world knowledge of thy truth, and in the world to come life ever- — 


lasting: through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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on Sain eee 


THE DOXOLOGY (Here let the people stand and remain standing for the 
Canticle of the Church, and the Gloria Patri) . 


THE CANTICLE OF THE CHURCH—The Reverend George G. Vallentyne. 


The Minister: 
The People: 
The Minister: 
The People: 
The Minister: 
The People: 
The Minister: 


The People: 


The Minister: 


The People: 


The Minister: 
The People: 


The Minister: 


The People: 


Arise, shine; for thy light is come: and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee. 

For behold, the darkness shall cover the earth: and gross darkness 
the people. 

But the Lord shall arise upon thee: and his glory shall be seen 
upon thee. 

And the Gentiles shall come to thy light; and the kings to the 
brightness of thy rising. 

Lift up thine eyes ’round about, and see: all that gather them- 
selves together, they come to thee; 

Thy sons shall come from far: and thy daughters shall be nursed 
at thy side. 

Then thou shalt see, and flow together: and thine heart shall 
fear, and be enlarged. 

Because the abundance of the sea shall be converted unto thee: 
the wealth of the Gentiles shall come unto thee. 

I will make thee an eternal excellency: a joy of many generations. 
Violence shall no more be heard in thy land: wasting nor destruc- 
tion within thy borders. 

But thou shalt call thy walls Salvation: and thy gates praise. 
And the Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light: and thy 
God thy glory. 

Now unto the God of grace: for the might of his Spirit and the 
love of Christ; 

Be glory in the Church throughout all ages: world without end. 
Amen. 


THE GLORIA PATRI 
THE NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE LESSON: John 17:1, 2, 6. 17-23. 


The Reverend Wilbur A. Korfhage 


THE LITANY HYMN Number 380: “Jesus with Thy Church Abide.” 


The Reverend Don W. Holter 


THE ADDRESS—Bishop Ivan Lee Holt. 
THE DECLARATION OF UNION (Here let the people stand). 


Bishop Ralph Spaulding Cushman 
} THE PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS, The Minnesota Annual Conference of the Methodist Church and 
the Northern Minnesota Annual Conference of the Methodist Church, having 
voted to merge and become one Conference, did through their respective Annual 
Sessions appoint a Commission on Conference Merger, and 

WHEREAS, this Commission on Merger, acting jointly did produce, propose 
and present to these Conferences, a Program of Union, and 

WHEREAS, these two Conferences in final session did authorize and provide 
for the consummation of the Merger, 

NOW, THEREFORE, we, the members of the Uniting Conference in session 


in the Hamline Methodist Church on this Sixteenth day of June, 1948, do 
solemnly in the presence of God and before all the world make and publish the 
following Declaration of pact and principle: 

THE DECLARATION 


The Bishop: ‘The Minnesota and the Northern Minnesota Annual Conferences 
of the Methodist Church are and shall be one Conference. 


The Delegates: We do so declare. 
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The Bishop: The Corporations as created by the Joint Commission on Merger, 
and adopted according to the laws of the State of Minnesota, are 
and shall be the legal corporations of the new Minnesota Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church. 

The Delegates: We do so declare. 

The Bishop: The new united Minnesota Conference is the ecclesiastical and 
lawful successor of the two uniting conferences, and through it the — 
two conferences shall as one continue to live and have their ex- 
istence, and hold and enjoy their property, exercise and perform 
their several trusts under and in accord with the Program of 
Merger and the Discipline of the Methodist Church; and such 
trusts or corporate bodies as exist in the constituent conferences 
shall be continued as long as legally necessary. 

The Delegates: We do so declare. 

The Bishop and Delegates: To the united Minnesota Conference thus estab- 
lished we do solemnly declare our allegiance, and upon all of its 
life and service we do reverently invoke the blessing of Almighty 
God. Amen. 


THE HALLOWING OF THE UNION (Here let the people be seated and bowed 
in prayer) . 
The Bishop: In the name of the Father, our God, by whose favor we live in 
this heritage of faith: 
To the honor of Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, our Lord 
and Saviour; 
To the praise of the Holy Spirit, source of light and power; 
We consecrate this communion of faith that is the Minnesota 
Conference of the Methodist Church. 
The People: Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts: heaven and earth are full 
of thy glory. Glory be to thee, O Lord most high. 
The Bishop: We consecrate this Conference 
For the worship of God in praise and prayer: 
For the minister of the Word: 
For the celebration of the Holy Sacraments. 
The People: God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth. 
The Bishop: We consecrate this Conference 
For the guidance of childhood; 
For the sanctification of the family; 
For the training of youth in faith and knowledge: 
The People: Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
The Bishop: We consecrate this Conference 
For the edifying of the body of Christ; 
For the cure of souls that doubt; 
For the persuasion of those who have not yet believed; 
For the evangelization of the world; 
For the promotion of righteousness, Christian unity and good-will. 
The People: All souls are mine, saith the Lord. Inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these, my brethren, ye did it unto me. 
The Bishop: We consecrate this Conference 
For the redemption of character; 
For brotherhood with all men; 
For fellowship with all Churches of Christ that bow before His 
Holy Name; 
For the building of the Kingdom of God in the life of our country, 
The United States of America; 
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The People: And the ransomed of the Lord shall come to Zion with songs and 
everlasting joy. 

The Bishop: We consecrate this Conference 
In grateful remembrance of all who have loved and served the 
cause that is here consummated; 
In loving memory of those who have fared forth from this earthly 
habitation; 
In high hope for those who shall share in this heritage of faith in 
days to come; 

The People: Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts! Heaven and earth are full 
of thee. 
Heaven and earth are praising thee, O Lord most high! 

The Bishop and People: We give thanks unto the Father who hath made us 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light. 
Compassed about by so great a cloud of witnesses, we do here and 
now consecrate this Conference of the Methodist Church to the 
worship of God and the establishment of His kingdom among 
men everywhere, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

THE HALLELUJAH CHORUS from “The Messiah” by Handel. 

The Hamline Church Choir. 


THE RECESSIONAL HYMN Number 279: “God of Grace and God of Glory.” 


THE BENEDICTION—The Reverend Frank Doran. 

Now the God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord 
Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, make you perfect in every good work to do His will, working in 
you that which is well pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


THE POSTLUDE 
This Service is based on the Declaration of Union Service of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church, at Kansas City, Missouri, on May 10th, 1939. 


THE CALL TODAY—PIONEERS AGAIN 


An event so momentous as the completion of a century of service 
by the Methodist Church in Minnesota cannot be treated with 
indifference. It is not enough to circle a date on the calendar to show 
we are aware of it. A great meeting with music and jubilation, with 
self congratulation and greetings and good wishes from friends, 
would be too superficial and transient. ‘The impingement of world 
affairs on personal and community life compel an awakened con- 
science, a militant devotion, an enlightened acceptance of responsi- 
bility commensurate to the urgent pressures upon us. At this point 
of transit from one century to another we need a guidon to mark 
the lines of battle and guerdon to justify and recompense sacrificial 
endeavor. An appropriate celebration for our centennial is a mood 
and a movement. 

The challenging task to create this has been assigned to Dr. 
George Mecklenburg. For twenty-one years the pastor of Wesley 
Church, Minneapolis, a familiar figure in the State of Minnesota, 
a voice heard by capacity audiences and over the radio and through 
the medium of the Wesley News interpreting the scriptures, de- 
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nouncing civic corruption, reporting the meaning of national and 
international crises and events, a world traveller, a pastor sensitive 
to any and all calls of human need, a man of amazing energy and 
resourcefulness, he has won the admiration and affection of an un- 
numbered multitude. These years have given him friends and 
influence. He is known for his outlook on contemporaneous life 
and his insight as to its meaning. At this writing he has taken on this 
assignment as a crowning achievement in his distinguished ministry. 
He has an intimate and personal knowledge of our churches and 
their resources. He calls the Methodism of the present to confront 
again the frontiers of tomorrow. It is fitting that we here present 
his Conference address, “Pioneers Again.” 


PIONEERS AGAIN 


By GEorGE MECKLENBURG 
Director Minnesota Methodist Centennial 


The Minnesota Methodist Centennial is a heartfelt appreciation 
of the wonderful work of pioneers, laymen and ministers, in es- 
tablishing Methodism in Minnesota during the past one hundred 
years. TThose were heroic years. From the ashes of pioneer preacher’s 
campfires have sprung cities and towns and great churches. They 
could hear the tramp of oncoming millions. They met the situa- 
tion of their day well. They brought salvation, culture and educa- 
tion to pioneer days. They started the church, against which sin 
and hell shall not prevail. 

But now many of our 406 church buildings and parsonages are 
more than 75 years old, out-dated and inadequate. So we must again 
become pioneers to launch a great new church building program 
to meet our very complex needs. 

The leaders of the Minnesota Conference and all who were 
vitally interested in our church knew that something had to be 
done. We were closing too many churches; combining two or three 
churches into one. Pastorless parsonages stood in silent protest in 
town after town. In some places where Methodism had been the 
leading church for seventy-five years it was now slipping. The fires 
of evangelism had died out in place after place. In some commu- 
nities the church had become something to reluctantly support, — 
a burden rather than an inspiration. ‘This could not go on. 

Something had to be done, not only for the churches but for 
our Wesley Foundations, Youth Camps and Institutes, the Walker 
Home, Asbury Hospital, Hamline University and other Institutions. 
We knew something had to be done for Methodism at home in our 
own conference or there would soon be a sag in our World Service 
giving. 

Just what to do was not clear so a committee of forty-eight minis- 
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ters and laymen, men and women, was appointed. This committee 
worked for a couple of years and prepared a tentative program 
for the Annual Conference meeting in June 1949. This conference 
projected and launched the Minnesota Methodist Centennial 
and elected me director to marshal the forces of Methodism in 
the State. The director was asked to formulate a definite forward 
program for a ten million advance in ten years and a more immedi- 
ate raising of one million dollars for local churches and some of our 
institutions. 

And now the need of it, the wisdom of it, the pattern of it, the 
passion of it, has been growing upon all of us. I have worked night 
and day, have visited our churches, preached and lectured. I am 
amazed at the amount of work that must have been done to es- 
tablish 406 churches. It is One Hundred Years of Gospel preaching 
with great power. We have the heritage of churches, parsonages, 
institutions, good will, trained consecrated ministers and a mem- 
bership of the finest people on earth. I am proud of Minnesota 
Methodism. 

But the one over-all conviction which disturbs me, drives me, in- 
spires me, is that the Minnesota Methodist Centennial must be- 
come a spiritual movement that will lift every department of the 
church, and be a vital inspiration to World Service, Stewardship 
and Evangelism. Our congregations must become living, vitalized, 
New Testament churches. Nominal Christians and static churches 
can have no place in an atomic age. Spiritual vitality must more 
than match the newly released powers of nature. 

Every generation or two ought to engage in some church build- 
ing. It is a spiritual need. For example—not one great new church 
project has been carried out in Minneapolis in the past thirty years. 
But the population of Minneapolis during that time has nearly 
doubled. 

The Minnesota Methodist Centennial is a carefully worked out 
perspective of the needs of our institutions and our churches for the 
next ten years. I have personally visited the Methodist Churches 
in Minnesota and listed all renovations, repairs and new construc- 
tion. The adding machine amazed me. I had my secretary do it over 
again but this is the true record: 

178 Methodist Churches of Minnesota have spent $1,742,536.00 on 
improvements and renovations, or new equipment during the past 
twelve months and this amount is mostly raised and paid in cash 
or donated labor. 

54 Methodist Churches and Church Institutions in Minnesota 
have either built or have in the process of construction, parsonages, 
churches or religious education buildings amounting to $3,935,000. 

A total of $5,677,536.00 for improvements and building operations 
in one year. 
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This is perhaps unprecedented in Minnesota Methodist history. 
There is surely a “stirring in the mulberry trees” of Methodism these 
days. 

Now comes the campaign in October and November 1950 for 
$1,000,000, a part of which will be used to build up a revolving 
fund to help churches in new developments down through the 
next 100 years. 

This first Million will be used according to the following 
schedule: 


I 
CHURCHES AND CAMPS 


To be divided equitably between the seven districts to stimulate 
and encourage the building of churches and parsonages, educational 
buildings, improvements of churches and securing building lots, etc. 

$449,500 

For Camps: Frontenac $25,000, Minneapolis District Camp 
$35,000. The camps of Central District, Duluth District and Fergus 
Falls District, each $5,000, or a total for Youth Camps of ..$ 75,000 


Total for Churches and Camips i") 20005, 209 op Pe 540,000 
II 
FOR INSTITUTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 
Pensions for Retired: Ministers)... 09..4 oy 4 4 tele ee $100,000 
Asbury Hospital School of Nursing ...................:. 50,000 
Walker Methodist: Homie ti sai, ol eee, Ce eee 50,000 
Wesley Foundation, Minneapolis. 0 oy. ae oe ae 140,000 
Wesley Foundation Repairs 6:00. 60) Cee ioe ay ee 20,000 
Wesley) Foundation, Sto Paul iii. nibs ate Wig pel akon 48,000 
Wesley Foundation; Duluth is) Mea othe eee 20,000 
Wesley Foundation, Sti: Cloudy a0. 0. coh \ a. ee an ae 15,000 
Wesley Foundation, Marikato’i.0 0, Co ia ey - 10,000 
Wesley Foundation, Bemidji viiipepa.e: ese gee eee 10,000 
Ohaplains: Residence,..Rochesters0 5 i ane 10,000 
For Evangelistic & Social work for submerged and neglected 
people in: industrial areas™. fe. wig. de ye ee eh eee 50,000 
Total. for Lastitutions 4) ) 00 SOC ee ne ee ee $533,000 
GRAND TOTAL FOR INSTITUTIONS, YOUTH CAMPS AND | 
CHURGHES (6 )0/.0 pl oes RS ae Le ra $1,057,500 


The Minnesota Methodist Centennial ten-year perspective is for 
$10,509,000. ‘This sum was allocated by the Annual Conference in 
June 1949 as follows: 

A. For buildings, remodeling and improving church 
and parsonage properties, including new work ..... $ 4,740,000 
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B. Conference Institutional Expansion: 


Poser UL Hiversity JP. 208) S21 PE 2,000,000 
Seer Y eLOBDItal eT RSIS TE Se OE em, 2,000,000 
Se wWalker iviethédist “Home 2006. 20. 0.8 eS 400,000 
PerVesion Paumuacons: ty) SOP Oe 178,000 
Deewmriisters (rersion Fund 2s, 2 2 ee 1,000,000 
D. Institute grounds and buildings .................. 191,000 
IPP RTT AST 6 oe OA VAR Cia $10,509,000 


Does this program of raising One Million now and Ten Million 
in the next few years overwhelm you? It does me. I feel like Moses 
felt when God asked him to lead the Israelites out of Egypt. Moses 
was so overcome that he exclaimed, “Who am I to go up against 
Pharaoh?” Moses could boast of his royal upbringing, of his pro- 
ficiency in the ancient learning of Egypt, of armies he led to war, 
of battles he had won for the king; he could boast also of his pas- 
sion for his own people, of his choice rather to be evil-entreated with 
them than to enjoy the pleasures of the palace, of his burning sense 
of justice which had set his hand against the hand of authority and 
had led him into the wilderness—and yet the word he speaks is a 
word of humiliation, the confession he makes is one of bankruptcy. 

Why? He was standing before a bush that was burning without 
being consumed, and as he saw by it God’s inexhaustible resources 
he saw also his own resourcelessness. 

Must not this hour that some call the twilight of civilization be- 
come the world’s greatest moment of humility? Has not faith in 
automatic progress vanished? Is not science in despair and humbly 
crying out for salvation from the weapons we make with our own 
hands? Does not the pathetic resourcelessness of men call for the re- 
sources of God? May this not be the greatest moment of all his- 
tory? 

Awa would it be altogether presumptuous to hope that, like 
Moses, I have been prepared for this great hour? Might it not be 
that my 40 years of constant travel through the wilderness of world 
chaos and futility has conditioned me for leadership in this for- 
ward leap of the church? 

However that may be, I stand in saddened humility when I 
think of the ghetto in Warsaw, Poland, and the cremating of 350,000 
innocent human beings. I stood in tearful humiliation before 
30,000 coffins of American boys at Margraten, Holland. When I 
think of preaching the Gospel of world salvation to the world, I 
know I can only say “Who am I to go up against a world broken in 
spirit, morals sagging, liberties gone, bankrupt and starving?” “Who 
am I to go up against the hydrogen bomb and challenge it with the 
infinitely greater power of the Gospel of the New Testament?” 
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In the research and study I have recently made of pioneer Method- 
ism of the past 100 years, I have been at the same time humbled, en- 
couraged and inspired. The pioneer preachers met the problems of 
their day. Why should we not master the problems of our day? 
Let us look at the past 100 years by four 25-year periods: 


I. 1850-1875 The Rugged Pioneer Period. 


The population of the state grew from 5000 to 600,000. Methodist 
active members grew from 146 to 15,000. 

It was the time of sin, lawlessness and gross immorality, matched 
by a powerful hell fire, preaching of salvation, regeneration and the 
new birth of Christ. 


II. 1875-1900 The Period of Optimism and Tremendous Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Development. 


The population of the state leaped from 600,000 to 1,751,000. 
Methodist membership grew from 15,000 to 43,000. It was a time of 
quantitative solution of all problems. Success was the great word. 
The book most read was Bellamy’s “Looking Backward.” The faith 
in inevitable goodness was profound. ‘The kingdom of God or the 
kingdom of riches, was sure. There were no doubts, no misgivings. 


III. 1900-1925 War Disillusionment, Inflation. 


State population sprawled all over the state from 1,751,000 to 
2,281,000. Methodist active membership grew from 43,000 to 68,000. 

A period of cooling evangelism; the beginning of ritualism in 
Methodism. Yet mighty missionary movements such as the Student 
Volunteer movement swept the land. 

No one can understand the literature of this quarter century, 
its contradictions, its dehumanization, its preoccupation with vio- 
lence, its increasing unintelligibility, who does not understand the 
great breach that the first World War effected in the human mind. 
While our visible monuments are still continuous with those of the 
nineteenth century, all our invisible land marks have been defaced 
and demolished. 


IV. 1925-1950 A World Out of Control. 


The state kept increasing in spite of a lessened immigration 
from Scandinavia and Germany. It grew from 2,281,000 to over 
3,000,000. Methodist active membership, including members in 
Minnesota from the Swedish, Norwegian and German conferences 
which merged with the English conferences of the state, grew 
from 68,000 to 110,000. ‘his was an increase far ahead of the 
growth of the state. A 10-year depression, a devastating world war 
and the rise of fascism, communism, and socialism, cooled off the 
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remaining evangelistic zeal we had left. People wanted to be saved 
without being converted. 

It was a most difficult period for the sincere man of God in the 
pulpit. And now comes year 1 of the Hydrogen age, 1950, and the 
beginning of the Minnesota Methodist Centennial. And we must 
become pioneers again in an infinitely more difficult day for Gospel 
preachers. 

Sin was simple, easily diagnosed in 1850. It was drink, murder, 
theft, adultery, card playing, dancing. No one denied sin. ‘There was 
no subtle explanation of it. Guilt was recognized. Not so now. The 
pioneer preacher had time to deal with the individual. He probed 
into his life. He met him at revivals. He had a chance to preach 
salvation to men who recognized they were lost; and men were 
definitely saved. ‘They knew when they were saved. 

‘The pioneer preacher had never heard of comity, ecumenicity, 
or church union. He had no doubts but that Methodism was needed 
in every community. He had a message and a zeal and spiritual 
fire that was necessary to salvation. 

How different today. ‘The preacher today, if he does not watch 
out, is muffled in his message by scientific doubts or by questioning 
theologians. He is bounded by comity and hamstrung by economic 
static in a world of social revolution. Even his temperance sermon, 
if he does not omit it altogether, must be calm and temperate and 
given with studied moderation. 

What a day for pioneers again. Men with courage and dash and 
vitality to challenge the lost world of 1950, a world infinitely 
closer to hell than the rugged and rough men who built the log 
houses of 1850. What a day for pioneers again. Men to challenge the 
politicians of our day who absolve themselves for their acts by saying, 
“if we don’t do it Russia will.” 

Men, modern pioneers in the pulpit, who dare challenge science 
that repudiates responsibility for creating weapons far beyond our 
moral development. 

Men who dare challenge militarism that rejects all responsibility 
for an armament race that will lead to total destruction of civilized 
life. 

Yes, men, new pioneers, who dare to challenge the irresponsibility 
and complacency of church people in this grave hour in the mid- 
twentieth century. 

I got up from that four-hour Communion Service at the Amster- 
dam Conference in the summer of 1948 with a burning conviction 
that we were about to enter the greatest period of spiritual revival 
of all history. I am more convinced of that now than two years ago. 
Protestantism has the message, the numerical strength, the wealth 
in this greatest of nations to turn the trend of the world. 
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What an hour for an advance for Christ! What a moment for the 
Minnesota Methodist Centennial! 


AGAIN WE HAVE FOUND NEW FRONTIERS 


(It was a high moment in the history of Minnesota Methodism when Dr. 
George Mecklenburg, Director of the Minnesota Methodist Centennial Movement 
reported that more than One Million Dollars had been raised in subscriptions 
and nearly One-half a Million Dollars of this had been paid in cash. The re- 
port was given June 13, 1951. It was received by the Conference with great 
enthusiasm.) 


We topped the Million one day late in May. The scoreboard in 
the Minnesota Methodist Centennial office said so. And there was 
rejoicing and prayers. Rejoicing over the wonderful loyalty and 
cooperation of 100,000 Methodists—prayer that we would be wise 
enough to use this money to build a greater Methodism all over the 
state. 

1. For LocaL CHURCHEs: 
To be distributed through the Districts as allocated by the Committee on 


Priorities and Allocations and administered as a revolving loan fund. .$449,500 
2. For INSTITUTE GROUNDS: 


Minneapolis District Institute ..................-- $ 35,000 
Frontenac Institute Grounds ...............+-... 25,000 
Central. District Institiite: :). 00.255. 60 cae as os hele 5,000 
Duluth “District” Institute... 25557 c ie vee 2 5,000 
Fergus Falls District Institute ..................... 5,000 
Total designated for Institutes :.).). . sj -i)..<5 des hid elas Holes vig gti 75,000 
3. For PENSIONS AND CONFERENCE INSTITUTIONS: 
Pensions for Retired Ministers .................. $100,000 
Asbury Hospital Nursing School ................--- 50,000 
Walker Methodist Home for Aged ................ 50,000 
Hamline Methodist Church ... 2.0: 66.6600 0 6s e225 10,000 
Rochester Residence for Chaplain ................ 10,000 
Minneapolis Wesley Foundation 
Church New Sanctuary .. 65.007 .425 0.08. seas 140,000 
Minneapolis Wesley Foundation Repairs .......... 20,000 
St. Paul Wesley Foundation .............+-++++5. 48,000 
Duluth Wesley Foundation .............++++--55. 20,000 
St. Cloud Wesley Foundation .............+++++++. 15,000 
Bemidji Wesley Foundation .............-+.+++++. 10,000 
Mankato Wesley Foundation ...........-++-+++++- 10,000 
For Evangelistic and Social Work for submerged and 
neglected people in industrial areas ............-. 50,000 
Total: for Conference Institutions ..2.)... 0.00.5. So ee ee $ 533,000 
GRAND TOTAL BUDGETED FOR THE CENTENNIAL ............+--+.000-- $1,057,500 


Over 100 able churches in the Minnesota Conference have not 
finished their campaigns. Many have postponed the campaign 
until next fall because of local conditions or building projects in 
the local church. 

Perhaps 25,000 Methodists have not as yet been asked to par- 
ticipate in this first campaign beamed at the Town and Country 
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Church in 100 years of Methodist history. Our experience is that 
practically every Methodist responds when the thrilling story is 
presented enthusiastically. 

The miracle of this miraculous Million is all the more marvelous 
when we sum up the hurdles we have made and the impossibilities 
we have overcome—Korea, war, drouth, floods, frost, business un- 
certainty, $6,000,000 of Minnesota Methodist local church, parson- 
age and institutional building, all in the process of construction 
and money raising campaigns during this Centennial year. Could 
we have forseen these conditions we might not have had the courage 
to launch the campaign. 

But the need was so great. Minnesota Methodism had been on 
dead center so long. So few churches and parsonages had been built. 
Our institutions needed buildings so badly. And for our great Con- 
ference not to have a Revolving Fund to help town and country and 
suburban churches was becoming uncomfortable—so something 
had to be done. 

And then we found when we got under way that the warp and 
woof of Minnesota Methodism was stronger than we knew. The 
loyalty to Methodism was greater and the will to sacrifice was more 
thrilling. We have learned in this campaign to rid ourselves of any 
belief that there is a shortage of ability, manpower, or funds for 
such a vital project as the spreading of the Christian Gospel. 

We found too that the resources of our state and of our people 
were greater than we knew. 

For our own good, let’s see how Minnesota Methodists have 
been giving to their church. Methodists of the state enjoy more than 
average income and Methodist members and constituents who sup- 
port the church constitute about 6% of the Minnesota population. 
That means Methodist people in Minnesota have an annual income 
of at least $300,000,000. A tithe of 300 million would be 30 million 
dollars. 

How much did we really give to the church in 1949? We gave 
(as recorded in the Conference minutes) only 3 million dollars. 
That is just 1% of our income. 

What would happen if our church really awakened to the need 
and the opportunities before us in this period of the greatest mis- 
-sionary urgency of the age! 

Our campaign has been unique. Only one piece of literature was 
printed, the Brochure, which should find a place with our his- 
torical parchments. We have had no professional money raising 
organization. No outside paid helpers. No high campaign expenses. 
Just the regular Methodist organization, the Bishop, the District 
Superintendents, the Pastors and the people. 

But now comes the test, the greatest challenge in the 100 years 
of Minnesota Methodist history. Are we ready in true First Century 
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Apostolic fervor and conviction to forge ahead in every nook and 
corner of Minnesota? Will we prepare ourselves to be Second Cen- 


tury Minnesota pioneers to build churches with the tramp of on-— 


coming multitudes in mind? Will we build churches adapted to 
modern needs and on strong foundations? We must because Second 


Century Minnesota Methodism will be a church building Century. — 


We must build the church so the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 


In his great book “THe Epic or America,” James Truslow Adams — 


says that one of the things which have made America great is that | 


she always had a frontier. I fear the loss of our frontiers stymied — 
Minnesota Methodism. When we find new frontiers we will be on — 


the march again. And we have found them. Again we must blaze 
new spiritual trails and find new Christian social patterns. ‘That 
must become the genius of the Centennial. 

I am grateful to God and the Conference for these twenty months © 


of the greatest opportunity any man could have to wear himself out — 


for Christ and the Church. It has been the richest and most spirit- 


ually rewarding year of my life. , 
But something is troubling my soul. It’s not the 120 or more 


thousands we must yet raise in churches that have not finished their — 
campaign. By good house to house soliciting we know we can do 


that. 


and small town churches. Something drastic must be done im-— 
mediately about pastors salaries. I know two pastors with three point : 
{ 

I have been in the homes of 50 pastors who drive on Sundays up 
to 75 miles to preaching places. Some of these do not know what to — 
do when the old car gives up the ghost. Some of these charges have - 
farmer and business members with net incomes up to $20,000 a_ 
year. I came to one such place just after the District Superintendent — 
had sat up until eleven o'clock with a “Gospel hardened” Quarterly — 


circuits driving school buses to get enough for food and car repairs. 


Conference to get a $50.00 annual salary raise for the preacher. The 


pastor was just washed out. How could anything be gotten for the — 


Centennial? He had bills and bills—$186.00 for car repair. So I said 


to him—take me to nominal members, to farmers and business men _ 
who are not attending church much except on Easter and at funerals. 
In three hours we found four such members who each gave $300 to’ 


the Centennial. ‘Total $1,200 and half of it in cash. | 
I wonder if my experience this year could not help us to do some- 


thing more about small church finance. Would not these four men _ 
have given even more generously to the pastor’s salary in this finan- 
cial emergency? Maybe we should find a pastor’s salary expert for . 


these 50 churches. 


One more thing that should concern all of us these Centennial _ 
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No, I am troubled about conditions in more than 50 of our rural | 


| 
| 
| 


days. Will pastor and people become alerted to the new joy of 
pioneering for Christ in beginning this Second Century of Meth- 
odism? Will Centennial money increase evangelistic zeal? ‘That's 
what the people who give the money want. We pastors must not 
disappoint them. New churches must be organized, new Sunday 
Schools started, dead churches must be earthquaked. 

I suppose this is not the proper Conference report to make for 
a Centennial. I have only made reports to Official Boards. I suppose 
I should tell I have driven my car to exasperation 50,000 miles and 
seen the 412 Methodist churches of Minnesota, that I have set up the 
screen and moving picture projector in 168 churches and that my 
lecture on “Behind the Iron Curtain” has been heard by more peo- 
ple and has brought in more money to the church than any lecture 
in the history of Minnesota. 

I suppose I should tell you about visiting and soliciting 2,000 
outstanding Methodist laymen and show you my 98¢ pen and tell 
you the amount of subscriptions it has furnished the ink for. 

I have also tried to be a good husband. I have frequently visited 
my home on Lake Nokomis in Minneapolis. Sometimes I have 
dropped in on my office to see what the score was. I have fished twice 
and gone to Europe only once during these 20 Centennial months. 
All this fun could not have been enjoyed except for the very efficient 
help of A. Z. Mann and May Underwood. They have kept the rec- 
ords and have handled and answered tons of mail. 

The Committee on Opportunity and Advance headed by Bishop 
Ralph Cushman must have been divinely guided in the conception 
and promotion of the Centennial Movement. It has given me direc- 
tion and encouragement and freedom of action. 

The Committee on Priorities and Allocations has done a splendid 
work in allocating funds to the Centennial projects. The District 
Superintendents report will list the work already finished or in 
process of construction. Yes, Minnesota Methodism is building very 
carefully and the Conference Trustees are taking care of the Re- 
volving Fund. 

Last but most heartily I want to say thanks to my seven campaign 
captains—our seven District Superintendents—and to our 274 
pastors. Without their constant enthusiasm and attention it could 
not have been done. 

Building churches is a thrilling spiritual experience. Watch them 
go up all over this conference. A church is a Christian witness in 
wood and stone. It is the story that God gave his Son that we might 
have everlasting life. When nobody builds a church, when people 
neglect to raise a spire to heaven, then God is dead among them. 
Men soon forget God and righteousness and brotherhood and peace 
when there is no church. 

Yes, we are building, we will be building. The concrete mixer 
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will be symbolic of the Second Century Minnesota Methodism. 57 — 
new Methodist Churches must be built in new communities. But — 
they need temporary help from our proposed Revolving Loan Fund. ~ 
78 churches now require Educational and Recreational facilities to 
attract and hold our young people. 6 Wesley Foundations must be 
aided so they can provide adequate religious care for our Methodist 
youth now.attending college. $75,000 is needed for Youth Camps— — 
the great Focal Training Centers for future religious leaders. 
Walker Home for the Aged needs 100 new rooms to adequately © 
care for the homeless and elderly members of our church. $100,000 | 
is needed to supplement the meager pensions paid our retired min- 
isters. $50,000 is needed to renovate and change the present Asbury 
Hospital in Minneapolis to a nurses home and training school for 
nurses. 

It has been truly said that this is one of God’s creative moments. 
Christians have it in their power to lay the foundations for the 
next great era of human progress. The Protestant Church of America — 
is the only large organized force that understands this. It seems as — 
though Methodism must give the spiritual spark to release the 
enormous latent and unused powers of Protestantism. 
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APPENDIX 


Methodist Bishops in Minnesota 
Minnesota Conferences 
The Merger Considered 

The Plan of Union 
Personnel of the Commission 
Articles of Incorporation 


Conference Historical Society Officers and Members 


METHODIST BISHOPS IN MINNESOTA 


General superintendents residing 
in Minneapolis 


ate U) Gk On hes Ivy PUTING NN GSR PIGANS EASE Cyrus D. Foss 
ESOP GE SS NUS URN Aun la an eR eR Charles H. Fowler 
TBD ESOS Le ee VOOR CON tn Bina ge Me Isaac W. Joyce 
St. Paul Area Bishops 
POO SREB eis SENG ant SAD ae a aa Robert McIntyre 
POT Be EG aise Salehe hay GE GNRR EMR Wie a a William A. Quayle 
LES) Tio 2: SOU Re US POD at eh cb tr Charles Bayard Mitchell 
Mo a Ss 7 Aa WO RRR ED, SEPA ay SPMD Charles Edward Locke 
ie yo be ER OTE RSA Sa IMO ote OL ts, Phun Uh. J. Ralph Magee 
| ba be CO REET UP ep rReC ay yg UY Ralph Spaulding Cushman 


MINNESOTA CONFERENCES 


Date Place Bishop 
1856—August 7 ......... FC VV eA mantis Simpson 
Lb 7 July BO iy cs ecu WON a ite ates ye peed Ames 
1858—April 15. ......... DEAE USN a Morris 
1B OOM ay aera Sts “ANthONY ees lies, Baker 
1860—August 22 ........ Red Wane duane a ial, Scott 
1861—October 3 ........ Minneapolis: ica Uc any Baker 
1862—September 17 ..... Windia) hr cOM aan etn Jones 
1863—September 30 ..... Pasties hai env nleuneeuages Ames 
1864—September 7 ...... HH od aN Ma an ues ELY 4) Kingsley 
1865—September 21 ..... Barabaultou (ei ceases ‘Thomson 
1866—September 19 ..... ROW Wings. eae Scott 
1867—September 18 ..... Rochester. sie iouaieeima van Simpson 
1868—September 17 ..... See ARON el ieee Ames 
1869-—October’ 7). ....') 0). Minneapolis ycon ae a) Scott 
1870—October 5 ........ OWwabontian vase tuno dine Clark 
1871—September 27 ..... Mankato aiisiyeticcusnietian. Simpson 
1872—September 25 ..... WV SEER Uh Nae nay canal Haven 
1873—October ] ........ ADO ies OM Hiei is eieeee Merrill 
1874—-September 23 ..... SG a ie aunts Ames 
1875—September 15 ..... BC WV ENB iii ft hae the a, Wiley 
1876—September 20 ..... Minneapols vies aiicn Bowman 
1877—October 10 ....... Paribauley ice cee ae Andrews 
1878—September 18 ..... OCH EStOr cay ules Foster 
1879—October 1 ........ Wittona (one alee ee Peck 
1880—October 6 ........ Minneapolp ii ecwiane wine Harris 
1881—September 29 ..... BAP RO 3s n/a ema tare Foss 
1882-—October 4.....0... Owatonna i: hi eae Merrill 
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Date Place _ Bishop 


1883—October 3 ........ Ro eb he PAO) Oe ana ae Simpson 
1884—October 8 ........ BL hs Salas oh eb aka Fowler 
1885—October 1 ........ ROCHESTER Cr cc keer Sd Andrews 
1886—October 7 ........ SRL rater a ol ale Bowman 
1887—October 12 ....... GE al «Toe: (ule Tf ane ema Foss 
1888—October 3 ........ WV TT Roi ea Hurst 
1889—Ocober 2 ......... af et 4 51 ea a ee OP eR Mallalieu 
1890—October 1 ........ MARE OTOU i ee itil Fitzgerald 
1891—September 30 ..... TOC WORE de nb ah eid Merrill 
1892—October 5 ........ Minneapolis)... .)... bic. Goodsell 
1893—October 3 ........ IMATITIEADONS 51 4 ied 6 oietd Ninde 
1894—October 3 ........ Rtas ace A yaya Foss 


The Minnesota Conference 


(Divided) 
1895—September 25 ..... te ca Vn 8 mt a BE Fowler 
1896—October 7 ........ PRUISREE GW asec ns hue SiscGa ts Warren 
1897—-September 29 ..... WAU ire Dale Wialwie wa cision Hurst 
1898—September 28 ..... Winnebago City ........ Joyce 
1899—September 27 ..... SMOUCMIUETEE O55) ahg)s 0 Se wioch Joyce 
1900—September 26 ..... EFWACOMNIA ks os! b cine ie al Walden 
1901—September 25 ..... RIA EEE pe ek vin Poe Sane ne py Cranston 
1902—September 24 ..... OCUPSL EE Gu rite ey onG Andrews 
1903—September 30 ..... Redwood Falls .......... Fowler 
1904—September 28 ..... VRAD CRT ARES sia saved ele Seu ena Hamilton 
1905—September 27 ..... IPRA CU esis a Ci McDowell 
1906—October 3 ........ SP of be) Po ee oe McCabe 
1907—September 25 ..... IWEATSIVAL nwa. siento" a tag Goodsell 
1908—September 30 ..... BAIMOO Gish 33 oh hE oa Wilson 
1909—September 22 ..... PURE ORES a oe se eae McIntyre 
1910—September 28 ..... he gat eh Uisevige A's 8 bps wn aes Hamilton 
1911—September 27 ..... PATIDAMIG NED) \ «ois ts oh ae McIntyre 
1912—September 25 ..... WV OTLDINOEON alk o's ein pep Quayle 
1913—September 24 ..... MEANKSIG Fie) sac a koe Quayle 
1914—-September 23 ..... WUGTED AGI. 5. 4s ks eat Shephard 
1915—September 22 ..... WHIDOORR ae ese ne sl og Berry. 
1916—September 20 ..... {Ee ao) ot A a PR SO Mitchell 
1917—September 26 ..... Pipestone bic.) fav igivtantente Mitchell 
1918—September 25 ..... og) oo) 1S Oe SONS UNE, WE Mitchell 
1919—September 24 ..... OP Pa ad Cb ess aa phen Mitchell 
1920—September 29 ..... AIDE teas ik alas aust Mitchell 
1921—September 28 ..... VE AREC A eI ee wea Mitchell 
1922—September 20 ..... WVIIOM A ae ie pale Ue ty Shephard 
1923—September 19 ..... BARA itt ocr. AI vec Hughes 


Date Place Bishop 


1924—-September 24 ..... Winhepago i ieee Locke 
1925—September 23 ..... Reayyvying ee Fens Burns 
1926—September 22 ..... New Patek ot) sa Locke 
1927—September 21 ..... AUST hike tee Anderson 
1928—September 26 ..... MSIIRALOT seam Locke 
1929—September 18 ..... Fairmont so) pon cee McConnell 
1930—September 17 ..... Faribatitr sete, Lowe 
1931—September 23 ..... OCHEREL Te Ont eae Locke 
1932—September 20 ..... AU Sera tenis sich sty ers Magee 
1933—September 21 ..... Worthington’ ic rote: Magee 
1934—September 19 ..... Marshall \)S tar ane Blake 
1935—September 19 ..... Winona yok ene Magee 
JOSG- pe Coe u is Dt PAUL ee pane uae ee Magee 
1957—Sfune Lb. cere Pipestone iron Perey hae Magee 
TOS ee DE. Fide ewww: OWatonnray yb trclsn tee stall Waldorf 
LA eel BO OT ots be Zama epee ie REG Wine fc ee Cushman 
1980-Tuneial |; cay oan Windaont okt nie cates Cushman 
hed ceed fbn Cy 6 ee et ROCHERDER vaca 1. tbe ae Cushman 
1942—June 10 .......... SO A ae air id cia Martin 
1943—June 8 ........... Fatemionts ise sin 5s Mia et Cushman 
19S FIG 3s ee igs Winona rat hu agape Cushman 
LORD I BNC DS vu ss ook Faribaulinoer, 2.055 aurea ts Cushman 

Northern Minnesota Conference 

(Divided) 

1895—October 2 ........ Minneapolis) 2). a7. ba. Fowler 
1896—October 1 ........ AOR at tl Fh uidoy ue eat Warren 
1897—October 6 ........ Fergus Fas) eo. ys. Pe ae Hurst 
1898—October 12 .....;: Hutchinson + )/22. 2070 Joyce 
1899—October 4 ....:..: Minneapolis =... / 5 Joyce 
1900—October 3 ..::.... Crookston 76+)... 297m Walden 
1901—October: 2: ........ Brawnerde veces. vj a eee Cranston 
1902—October 1 ..::.... WEORT IS OEE Tice ay ctor oe Andrews 
1903—Oetober 1: ...:::: Dilute Peo. a. y4 ee Fitzgerald 
1904—October 5 ........ Ortonville’, 225 Ge RR Hamilton 
1905—October-4 ........ Eeletie ey 08. o8-24/1 pen aoe McDowell 
1906—October 3 ........ Mirined polish... os ee Wilson 
1907—October 2:....... Marmeapolis: ¢: sic.05 2 Goodsell 
1908—October 6 ........ Litchield 45 046.5% oe: Wilson 
1909—September 29 ..... Da ttha se een eo eae nee McIntyre 
1910—September 21 ..... Fergus -Falls* iii. Hamilton 
1911—October 4......... Minneapolis ............ McIntyre 
1912—October 2. ...:5.:.. MOrTis Ue 4 ais an: Ne ate Quayle 
1913—September 30 ..... Detroit/Lakes 2244.2 05) Quayle 
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Date Place Bishop 
1914—September 30 ..... REGTIEEVICIEO siGoihect cies cscs Shephard 
1915—September 29 ..... WHEE ADDONS le Si. es 4 os gi Berry 
19i6—October 4. ........ VERON artis is. «= Gadesaers Mitchell 
1917--October 3. ........ PRATER DOU S05" s eg eee Mitchell 
1918—October 2 ........ pA LNESS 9 Ue A ae ee Mitchell 
1919—October 1 ........ WEINER DOS Gi yo. egies 9 Wilson 
1920—October 6 ........ se OS (17a IR ee Wn Mitchell 
1921—September 21 .... Minneapolis ............ Mitchell 
Tete EDUEMAUET, 20.5 «> CMISNOUD Yh ky o.<' sin es ka ks Shephard 
1923—September 26 ..... DIATE ADR. oo a aie Hughes 
1924—October 1 ........ Feud atincl.? 0 Sai Seneg ee wey? Locke 
1925—September 30 ..... OR AIS ce eae cs Burns 
1926—September 29 ..... SEE LOND aks cick’. sn bi ad Locke 
-1927—September 28 ..... TRUS ie fe Hise be cia iy oi did «ss Anderson 
1928—September 19 ..... MANOA DONS isc. 20 ew hew'ign Locke 
1929—September 25 ..... VOLO ae eid ss eS ies geeks McConnell 
i260-—October: 1... ... .-.. SECRO Ota oh a ies. Brown 
1931—September 30 ..... WITIDIGAD ONES 5 6 sess we Locke 
1932—September 28 ..... PSV SR Aa Cs UR re Magee 
1933—September 28 ..... DUMIMEA DONS 3. Wyn x's ok Magee 
1934—-September 27 ..... Uae 4119 Gs fa Blake 
1935—September 26 ..... Minneapoisy 252... ss sai Magee 
1936—September 22 ..... MAIRMCAROUE oo i nk Seek Magee 
1937—September 28 ..... Minneapolis ............ Magee 
1938—September 27 ..... Minneapolis)... cn.) Smith 
1939—September 26 ..... UB. 1hs 11 cae aes ae ee Cushman 
POU FANE oo... a ERM are seat diay sla | Waldorf 
Vie on aoe Se re MER ONS boii ea Cushman 
1942 (Ne LO... ne es es ej od Soh TREE Penne Nae oe Cushman 
Ue co oe PLL 2 2 WEINER DON UG", wins ana Cushman 
1W9d¢——-May Gl ......52.. Minteapolise 5 cd ousics s Cushman 
og) Loe) re POEL ete clei: «ie ka saa Cushman 
[Rien p42. Se ee PCTs MAUS Cs ce alae one Cushman 
1947—June ll .......... NE IBUCA POURED y's stung dices Cushman 

Minnesota Conference 
(United) 
EE tod a ae (2 ee SCALA bes ie eee Cushman 
ee ere At oun fs ee Slueainen whee s/t wie ies Cushman 
Bett SO 1 a ae ee EE BN, A CORED epee oe Cushman 
DR LUC Be i wan ade ETA CT a (ao! a ial ae ie as Cushman 
Northern German Conference 
1886—September 30 ..... LaGrowses ith... ct end Bowman 
1887—October 12 ....... Minneapolise 2) fs... 6 fds. cape Fowler 
1888—September 27 ..... SICCD VARIG a's oat Hurst 
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Date Place Bishop 


1889—September 19 ..... Fay bale osu vs an eee Fitzgerald 
1890—September 11 ..... WTO HA ae cle  Se ay wie Foster 
1891—September 23 ..... SU ARE ha ice seit phon oa Merrill 
1892—September 29 ..... DN DUGUL. iuniels aici nega Goodsell 
1893—September 28 ..... StU Nii viata wee iam Ninde 
1894—-September 27 ..... MITmeADOLS iy aie Foss 
1895—September 18 ..... DESUEAUEE ee ih uy Nhs BRO ton Fowler 
1896—October 7 ........ ROC OV TE sy ates Walden 
1897—-October 14 ....... ATO TOM Orc. uni pay alee Hurst 
1898—October 5 ........ Chippewa Falls ......... Joyce 
1899—September 21 ..... BU SPRUE chu ciu nh Natale Nn Foss 
1900—September 20 ..... SPL PAE caan te Mallilieu 
1901—September 19 ..... ATES Sey: WARM RM UA peti Cranston 
1902—September 18 ..... New Ot on ihe Gita ann Goodsell 
1903—September 23 ..... hed Bu ca: A Re AB PaO TTR Fitzgerald 
1904—September 21 ..... PGC OUR eee Nw Ulaiehenat stat Hamilton 
1905—September 21 ..... WS Ca ON tN ean Fitzgerald 
1906—October 4 ........ Minneapous ui ru Neely 
1907—October 10 ....... aa GE LE MUA IMA My A ar Goodsell 
1908—October 8 ........ Ley cS Du MAS Nuelsen 
1909—October 6 ........ Chippewa Falls ......... Nuelsen 
1910—October 6 ........ FariOatte le a ata neonate McIntyre 
1911—September 21 ..... Si an UA calla le aioe neg McIntyre 
1912—September 18 ..... Menomonee sii. Quayle 
1913—September 18 ..... ACCOR oy eat ean Quayle 
1914—-September 17 ..... SICRDY Rvec Nis ewe ann Shephard 
1915—September 16 ..... New Ulm Quayle 
1916—September 14 ..... DA ITER DOU ones aig obi uiph ane Mitchell 
1917—-September 20 ..... ANGE a in dae oe ae ae Mitchell 
1918—September 18 ..... ME ok 408 Kea ahataea re phate Mitchell 
1919—September 18 ..... Fi od 8 WN den acy rer LIV Gh Mitchell 
1920—October 14 ....... Bar banite nas aye uncmelerans Mitchell | 
1921—September 14 ..... bk A Ce a Nea ag Ui 2 Mitchell 
1922—September 14 ..... POTS RIN (1005) silva ty Garner aan Mitchell 
1923—September 13 ..... BL AM Mee ye his cou atee Mitchell 
1924—September 24 ..... Winnebago sais cies Locke 


(German work combined with that of the English- 
speaking conferences) 


Norwegian-Danish Northwest Methodist Conference 


1880—September 9 ...... acre rir", Boe ee ae aia Harris 
1881—September 1 ...... Chicagoans) ue v day ae Foss 
1882—September 28 ..... Ste Pao: s kena eee Merrill 
1883—September 19 ..... Racine Witerors ee ae mee Andrews 
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Date Place _ Bishop 


1884—September 17 ..... Forest City, Iowa ....... Foster 
1885—September 10 ..... Cambridge, Wis. ........ Bowman 
1886—September 16 ..... Minnleapolisy i504 sp04 Merrill 
1887-—September 21 ..... CTIA tei y Oe A Si ial Fowler 
1888—September 19 ..... Shea) bt: tS RIV og eee pera Hurst 
1889—September 12 ..... pa Tie MMOs a Fitzgerald 
1890—September 11] ..... QE SPORSG nS Care hin Bios en Fowler 
1891—September 9 ...... KGIARCADON hy ka ey ahaa pa Merrill 
1892—September 22 ..... PBS ETTa a NES es Goodsell 
1893—September 21 ..... CERCA a S56! ahs acd Ninde 
1894—September 13 ..... Mine a OUR Sa! i's) ana Foss 
1895—September 4 ...... DE wate: ile aie akc te sien Merrill 
1896—September 10 ..... Hillsboro, N. Dak. ....... Warren 
—1897—September 9 ...... Forest City, Iowa ....... Vincent 
1898—September 31 ..... ACG Ma aly eit ian Joyce 
1899—August 31 ........ Minneapolis ............ Foss 
1900—September 6 ...... Milwankees ore cicxs « Mallilieu 
1901—September 5 ...... SepPavaliise weighs eid tak AAS Fowler 
1902—September 4 ...... Chicardionsoba tid - ave. Merrill 
1903—September 3 ...... FCA ROR enon oreo isco i Goodsell 
1904—September 25 ..... PTC UD) TR 222s Sea a ea ge McDowell 
1905—September 7 ...... Minneapolis sohiy she. hea) Spellmeyer 
1906—September 19 ..... “4 TT t fe Pe eat Berry 
1907—August 31 ....... Forest City, Iowa ....... Goodsell 
1908—September 17 ..... SE NT au alits th Oe eRe Wilson 
1909—September 8 ...... ps a ha el Ving a RA Ne ee McIntyre 
1910—September 7 ...... Sloe Te ial oi A Ne ek Nuelsen 
1911—August 30 ........ BEACON a hivi titre or aots een aa Hamilton 
1912—September 12 ..... Orr Ne avy cre Nee reals Hughes 
1913—September 18 ..... WELT Yeates eee ne yin ately Shephard 
1914—-September 17 ..... Minneapolis yo 8s". ak yale: Quayle 
1915—October 7 ........ HOYER nT A v NORD ROU RS ADSL NR RON Berry 
1916—September 20 ..... StOUPRCOT WIS. o's ule ass Henderson 
1917—September 19 ..... MiMeapalisinn ss sai io Henderson 
1918—September 12 ..... EODIGROO Rays Ai OU AVIAN McDowell 
1919—September 24 ..... PLBEIMION Ci uae Ouray ina Henderson 
1920—September 29 ..... PRUIREIY Cid need Stave saa fee Henderson 
1921—September 28 ..... Deer Parka Wis.) 00. ss Henderson 
1922—September 20 ..... ETEWAUR GO eel) e es ed ee Leete 
1923—-September 26 ..... ICAO a POY. ake ates Henderson 
1924—September 17 ..... SwiPanl et as whe Meade 
1925—October 1 ........ SHS ORLOR pe Tee yaaa Hughes 
1926—September 9 ...... Cambridge, Wis. ........ Richardson 
1927—September 1 ...... RAINES Ate sees eee Hughes 
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Date Place Bishop 


1928—September 6 ...... Forest City, Iowa Hughes 
1929—September 26..... MINER DOME TA ccs aint sre Leete 
1930—September 18 ..... PORCLe ic cote 6 Ore Skee Hughes 
1931—September 3 ...... CHICA ve st et ee Burns 
1932—August 25 ........ BE PAGE) cae oe Seen. eee Waldorf 
1933—August 24 ........ CHICROU a. Noe ea Waldorf 
1934—September 6 ...... MilWaekee we sean Brown 
1935—September 5 ...... Brookiying,. Xai 5 Sanaa Hughes 
1936—August 27 ........ Cambridge, Wis. ........ Waldorf 
1937—September 9 ...... CAI CARO ME Rea aes oe Flint 
1938—September 8 ...... DRI weiss ote pyrene oe Waldorf 
1939—September 7 ...... Rataligmuran got en ce Wade 
1940—September 5 ...... Ludington, Mich. ....... Wade 
1941—September 4 ...... RGPMEAGO ee acl ches eurauea Waldorf 
1942—-September 9 ...... CaO occas oisty ameter Waldorf 
W985 NAY Gd tee! ats a eS ye ISAGING Fr nhs haw tae Waldorf 


(Norwegian-Danish work combined with that of 
the English-speaking Conferences) 


Conference Sessions 
NORTHWEST SWEDISH CONFERENCE 1877-1893 


Sept sO ha. ele Galesburg tal.) 644.5 .a80%e Peck 
AUD. CO wo. ay cee ae Rocktorde Hb ee a Merrill 
SEDUaee NIN oceans ny Moines Ile. hc Andrews 
EDL. ieee soa sate Second, Chicago ........ Harris 
SED rts Ac ah ate Bishop Hill,du.’...... 2. Foss 
No 2) Sew a! ht a HER BATS SB ICARO ria. abe Peck 
eae] LI A Re he Fa Uae UAE Minneapolis, Minn. ..... Foss 
mo 1 A PME dS: Re a Burlington, Iowa ....... Foster 
oT) 6) aah iA he <a naib aA Da yiGr OWA Gt ar comin Bowman 
BEDE ee LOD ria ie Galespurg, Ail. join ee Merrill 
No 9) Bal fot BO pac Cg 9 second, Chicago | ..7...: Fowler 
pay 6] atl Fa Pra? SRR Aa av Bh BG sh ye Pek} 08 {oot 9 orga Andrews 
Auer eee Aue yee eee RoOcKTOPGS All; oye ee Merrill 
veh | Sulphide baht piu ahiape resets St Pauly Neate sve ere ee Fitzgerald 
pepty | Ope low Wa.” iin aie First Onicapo ent Andrews 
SEDL. Op LOM ean ake iGINe SIE PA dea Sr, See Foster 
BEDE.) Orie. 4.40t eee Galesburg? ih. aise ees Ninde 
NORTHERN SWEDISH CONFERENCE 1894-1927 
Dept Gripe ee, Lara First, Minneapolis ....... Foss 
NOD ep ogo es aes aan Arlington Hills, St. Paul . Fowler 
EDEL pry Olid. pent oh as First, Duluth, Minn. ..... Warren 
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Date Place Bishop 
wept SP lAOT &. Noes, von Ishpeming, Mich. ....... Cranston 
ment Sti LBOSec os cceahen Ironwood, Mich. ........ Joyce 
POE ILE itu Sse ayia Red Wing, Minn. ....... Foss 
met ier Oh OOD oie it oe GalnmetuMich.. {yaw McCabe 
Be SO LOOT ly. Pico Second, Minneapolis ..... Joyce 
ee tO, PUG R a Two Harbors, Minn. ....Andrews 
et to. MOUS oo Boe. Marinette, Wis. ......... Foss 
peep 1. 1 O04 oo ee et, First, Minneapolis ....... Hamilton 
Beince cry LOO te Fea First: SQ Paw o7: Fees eae Fowler 
mugies, 1006...) tees Escanaba, Mich 7 2. s5. McDowell 
yg ae ty Se Hist Dnlvtheo. c.:'. Goodsell 
ert e ts LIO8H wk bs Arlington Hills, St. Paul . Wilson 
pent.16,/ 2909). Pik wl. Ishpeming, Mich. ....... McIntyre 
Beiter se POIO Mile hae Marinette. Wisi <2 033.3 Nuelsen 
peters a OLIoy Wise First, Minneapolis ....... McIntyre 
JS bg pd tala 1 lca patina Iron Mountain, Mich. ... Quayle 
eta 4 SPOS ees 6 Ne Lindstrom, Minn. ....... Quayle 
Peay ap kS It 8. Otek. INOTWay, MICH. or. y, ees Quayle 
el) ADE TG LER Se eee ae me? Atwater Minin t. fy. Quayle 
Meet, OIG Poe ee Clear Lake, Minn. ....... Mitchell 
Co giinn J 48 ties 0 WB gah acre a Marquette, Mich. ....... Henderson 
peer ro, UM O ir oe Ironwood, Mich. ....... Berry 
Bape, 1919 7. Arlington Hills, St. Paul . Henderson 
Pare eee eee te First, Minneapolis ....... Mitchell 
Ute eae ee ae Ishpeming, Mich. ....... Mitchell 
gree Tooe MPR Fscanava, Much. Vee Mitchell 
UO aire AR 7a Lk aa Ebenezer, Minneapolis . . . Mitchell 
aerate ale A ae Emanuel, Minneapolis ..Locke 
meee 25, A POSS. 2 ine Two Harbors, Minn. ....Nicholson 
PRMD (TOZG: \ 1. gee Lindstrom, Minn. ....... Nicholson 
acs) Md ES 67? Re Duluth Minne a SS Leete 

CENTRAL NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 1928-1942 
tale 4: ES Py First, Minneapolis ....... Hughes 
2 Ei LP Sea ain ae Blas COCA ie ee acs Richardson 
eee OSU, i cin ha Bethany, Chicago ....... Anderson 
lop ed a 12 8 a ee ROCKIOTR . Tika iva. cat ee Hughes 
Si nc nl 1), VR Coen evay era tiiis Bile oe. ct Brown 
PRT ae ROO: ocs.d bin ss Austin, Chicago ........ Waldorf 
PUD A O34 i pace LAY oh First, Minneapolis ....... Magee 
I PRL OSD bs . a ee 1a Cleveland, Ohio ........ Waldorf 
tt oe ee ee ce Auburn Park, Chicago ... Waldorf 
==) eR IL fof Ae ee Evanstoniey bile oeaclays Waldorf 
Bicol. LOSR weet. .'% « Jamestown, N. Wa? 22x: Leonard 
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Date Place Bishop 


ASOT LIES oe esta ree Moline?) TM ono ei Pec ae Wade 

SEP STO ee a ee Bethany, Chicago ....... Waldorf 
eo) ty aan Wee 6 7 Ro raed Second, Chicago ........ Waldorf 
JOM SO PIR kr ae Eling, Chicago). pian Waldorf 


MEETING OF THE COMMISSIONS OF THE MINNESOTA 
AND NORTHERN MINNESOTA CONFERENCES OF THE 
METHODIST CHURCH ON THE MERGER OF 
THE CONFERENCES 


Wesley Temple Building 
Monday, September 8, 1941 


CONSIDERATIONS 


Status The authorization of these commissions is found in the 
following record of the conference journals: 

“Commission on Merger—On motion of George Mecklenburg, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

“That a joint Merger Commission of sixteen members be raised, 
eight members from our Conference and eight members from the 
Minnesota Conference, to study the problem of merger, and to re- 
port to the two Conferences in 1942. That the eight members se- 
lected by our Conference organize at this Conference, select a chair- 
man, and commission him to go to the Minnesota Conference next 
week to propose their selection of the members for this commission. 
The Nominating Committee of the Conference shall nominate one 
layman and one minister from each District for this Merger Com- 
mission.’ ” 

Northern Minnesota Conference Yearbook, 1941, page 165. 


“On motion of J. W. Mettam it was moved that the Cabinet 
name a Commission of eight: one minister and one layman from 
each district, and one minister and one layman at large, to meet 
with a similar commission from the Northern Minnesota Confer- 
ence for the purpose of studying the matter of merging the two 
Conferences, to report to the Conference of 1942.” 

Minnesota Conference Yearbook, 1941, page 146. 


PERSONNEL 
Minnesota Conference: Northern Minnesota Conference: 
Rev. J. W. Bostrom, Redwood Dr. C.N. Pace, St. Paul 

Falls Mr. M. L. McGinnis, Minne- 
Mr. George Erickson, New Ulm apolis 
Dr. Paul Lewis, St. Paul Dr. L. L. Dunnington, Duluth 
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Minnesota Conference: Northern Minnesota Conference: 
Mr. C. D. Fausch, Morristown Mr. W. J. Turner, Duluth 
Rev. H. W. Hynes, Caledonia Mr. J. S. Ulland, Fergus Falls 


Mr. C. V. Michener, Preston Rev. C. B. Pavey, Detroit Lakes 
Dr. B. O. Mork, Worthington Mr. John Odegard, Elk River 
Dr. J. E. Bowes, St. Paul Dr. T. A. Stafford, Chicago 


Historica ‘The earliest Methodist work in Minnesota was done 
by the expanding missionary enterprise of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence. The Minnesota Conference was organized in Hamline Univer- 
sity chapel in Red Wing, August 7, 1856, under the presidency of 
Bishop Simpson. Its boundaries were that of the State of Minnesota. 

In 1894 the Minnesota Conference held in First Church, Duluth, 
was divided and the Northern Minnesota Conference was created. 
_ (See historical sketch in Yearbook, 1941, of Northern Minnesota 
Conference, page 280.) 

FuNcTION It is understood that we are to study this problem and 
explore its possibilities. Our report to the conferences in June 1942 
is to be that of a “findings” committee. Is such a merger desirable? 
Will it be advantageous to Methodism? Can legal difficulties be 
adjusted? Is there sentiment to support such a merger? 

The appointment of these commissions would presume an in- 
terest in the accomplishment of this merger. Our study should 
face both sides of this proposal: and, if favorable to it, consider the 
ways and means for its accomplishment. 


COMPARISONS 
Minnesota Northern Minn. 
Conference Conference 
Number Church Buildings ...... 202 202 
Estimated Value of Land & Build- 
RRReR Teche NE ayy Wilk hic Satin eae $3,320,150.00 $3,710,495.00 
Paid for Buildings and Improve- 
WIRE Sra bee eto CES $ 55,107.00 $ 72,735.00 


Paid Interest on Indebtedness ....$ 12,229.00 $ 14,582.00 
Paid on old Indebtedness 


(not including interest) ....... $37,710.00) 3. :64,494,00 
Present Indebtedness .......... $ 259,052.00 $ 341,973.00 
Number of Ministers 
PEPER VED Se eee Sar teh Ctl CA 105 126 
PRR U ore oh ee rate Rare eas 35 40 
Membership 
Be SCOTS Roeser ea tues 36,289 38,375 
Monresident. <0 ea 5,545 7,335 
Ministers Relief Society .......... $ 305,273.00 
Ministers Aid Society ............ $ 155,041.00 


Minnesota Northern Minn. 


Conference Conference 

Ministerial Support © (including 

preacher in charge, district super- 

intendents, bishops & conference 

GIAMIELATICS) fee acd ne ete ne $ 248,018.00 $ 248,968.00 
Benevolences Los a eo wen $ 44,953.00 $ 61,507.00 
Barsonages i. his sutesis5 ae Ga nian 121 117 
Value..of ,Parsonages a oonia-vigu rhe sey, $ 484,350.00 $ 444,736.00 
Indebtedness on Parsonages ....... $ 21,093.00 $ 45,121.00 
Value of Other Church Property, En- 

dowment, Bonds, etc. .......... $ 69,306.00 $ 141,452.00 


MINUTES OF THE METHODIST PLANNING AND 
MERGER COMMISSION 
Hamline University, Thurs. April 1, 1948, 1:00 p.m. 

Bishop Cushman led the group in repeating the 27th Psalm. 
Robert E. Dorn offered prayer. The roll was checked and showed 
that 41 persons were present. A message was read from Roy E. Burt 
indicating inability to be present since he had left to be with his 
mother who was ill in California. It was reported that she had since 
passed away and the secretary was instructed to write him a letter 
of sympathy. The minutes were approved. Bishop Cushman an- 
nounced that the next meeting of the Commission will be held at 
the Drew Residence, Hamline University, on Thursday, May 20, 
at 1:00 p.m. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the docket for the final 
meetings of the old Conference Corporations be prepared by a 
committee consisting of W. D. Grose, W. W. Velte, P. J. Snyder 
and A. E. Dripps. 

Reports were made by the following committees. 

1. CORPORATION AND LEGAL ArFFarrs—Winfield S. Haycock, 
chairman. It was moved, seconded and carried that the report be 
received for study and that the members of the Commission mail 
suggestions for revision to the chairman of the committee by April 
15. The secretaries were requested to send copies to the absent 
members. 

2. PENstons—John E. Bowes, chairman. Following the presenta- 
tion by W. G. Mikkelson, it was moved, seconded and carried that 
this be received as the final report of the committee on Pensions 
with the understanding that to number one of the schedule there 
be added these words, “on the basis of $25.00 per annuity year.” 

3. Lay Activities—Stanley C. Hunter, chairman. There was no 
report except that the nominations would be presented in connec- 
tion with the report of the nominating committee. 

4. WoMAN’s SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE—Mrs. Harold Van 
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Krevelen, chairman. Mrs. Van Krevelen stated that the final report 
would be ready on May 20. 

5. Misstons—Mrs. Leon R. Peel, chairman. Motion was made, 
seconded and carried that paragraph six of the Board of Missions 
report be deleted. It was moved and seconded that we refer the 
financial items of this report to the Commission on World Service 
and Finance. An amendment was offered that the last paragraph 
of the report be included in this reference. The amendment was 
seconded and carried and the motion was adopted as amended. It 
was moved and seconded that in view of the provision stated in 
paragraphs seven and eight we ask the Commission on World 
Service and Finance to consider whether it is not possible to have 
the ratio between World Service and Annual Conference Benevo- 
lences be on the basis of 80% and 20% respectively. Ihe motion 
did not prevail. Bishop Cushman voiced the general understanding 
that this and all final reports become the basis of study for the 
boards and committees of the merged Conference. 

6. CONFERENCE BupceET—Olin D. Jackson, chairman. Dr. Jackson 
stated that an all day session of the Commission on World Service 
and Finance is planned for April 20 to prepare the final report for 
presentation to the Merger Commission on May 20. Bishop Cush- 
man requested that this be done. 

7. CONFERENCE TRAVEL AND ENTERTAINMENT ExpENsSE—Paul L. 
Grove, chairman. It was voted that we approve the report and refer 
the document to the Commission on World Service and Finance 
to be incorporated in its report, the same to become operative in 
1949. =a | a 

8. Districts AND Bounpartes—Charles W. Spear, chairman. The 
final report will be made at the next meeting. 

9. STANDING RULES & OrpDERS—W. W. Velte, chairman. Final re- 
port will be made at the next meeting. 

10. EpucATION—E. W. Foote, chairman. There was nothing fur- 
ther to be reported. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the employment of a 
Conference Executive Secretary of the Board of Education be 
authorized by this group. Bishop Cushman ruled that it is within 
the province of the subcommittee to proceed in this direction, the 
final appointment to be made by the Bishop and the Cabinet, tak- 
ing into account the eventual recommendation of the Board of 
Education. 

There was a ten minute intermission. 

11. PLANs AND ProcraM—Harold G. Trost, chairman, reported 
that a sample copy of the brochure is to be ready before the end 
of April and that distribution is to be made early in May. He re- 
ported progress in other phases of the work of this committee. 
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Wilbur A. Korfhage reported that eight sets of slides will be ready 
for use by Tuesday, April 6, one set to be made available to each 
District Superintendent and the eighth set to be at the disposition 
of Dr. Mann. Robert E. Dorn reported on the response of the 
churches to the assessments to provide funds for the work of this 
committee. He stated that there had been few refusals but that a 
great many churches had not yet responded. 

Mr. John Pepin, treasurer, reported total receipts to date, in- 
cluding the balance forwarded, of $2,234.88; Disbursements, $756.90; 
leaving a balance of $1,477.98. 

Attention was called to the urgency of having a bulletin pre- 
pared which will be of sufficient quality for satisfactory mimeo- 
graphing on both sides of the paper, preferably 24-lb. weight, and 
that no date be printed on the bulletin. 

12. Cost or CONFERENCE MinutTEs—W. W. Velte and A. E. Dripps. 
The report was received and referred to the Commission on World 
Service and Finance. 

Wilbur A. Korfhage presented a resolution calling for the set- 
ting up of a Commission on Opportunity and Advance to serve the 
merged Conference. It was carried unanimously with the under- 
standing that the committee is to report as soon as possible. (See 
report.) 

13. MINIMUM STIPEND AND DEATH BENEFIT—M. O. Smith, chair- 
man. The report was adopted by sections including the last two 
paragraphs, and section two was referred to the Commission on 
World Service and Finance with the understanding that the words 
“should the income of the fund be insufficient to meet the sustenta- 
tion claims” be deleted from paragraph E. The report as a whole 
was then adopted. 

14. MiscELLANEOUS AGENCIES—Paul Folkers, chairman. It was 
moved that paragraph six of the section dealing with Evangelism 
be referred to the new Commission on Opportunity and Advance 
and that all financial items in the report be referred to the Com- 
mission on World Service and Finance. ‘This motion was seconded 
and carried. 

15. NoMINATIONS—Russell A. Huffman, chairman. The chair- 
man and Ronald A. Wells made the report. It was moved, sec- 
onded and carried that the Board of Ministerial Training and 
the Committee on Recruitment be merged. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that C. V. Michener be put 
on the Commission on World Service and Finance and that E. A. 
Durbahn remain in this Commission. The report of the Commission 
was then adopted. | 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the Bishop and the 
nominating committee name the Commission on Opportunity and 
Advance. 
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On behalf of the nominating committee, Russell A. Huffman 
presented the following nominations for officers of the merged 
Conference: 

W. W. Velte, Secretary 

A. E. Dripps, Assistant Secretary 
R. V. Carr, Statistician 

J. N. Bostrom, Assistant Statistician 

It was moved, seconded and carried that we recommend to the 
new Conference the election of these nominees to the offices indi- 
cated. 

The Commission on World Service and Finance was instructed 
to nominate the treasurer of the new Conference. 

The meeting stood adjourned and Edward B. Cooney led in the 
closing prayer. PAUL J. SNYDER 

Wicpur D. Grosz 
Secretaries 
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ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 


Whereas, the Minnesota Annual Conference of The Methodist 
Church is now duly, lawfully and regularly assembled at St. Paul 
in the State of Minnesota and is the general organization for ec- 
clesiastical and religious purposes for the religious denomination 
known as The Methodist Church in the State of Minnesota; and 
for annual conferences becoming bodies corporate under the laws 
of the state within whose bounds they are located; and 

Whereas, pursuant to such constitution, discipline and usages and 
with the express approval and consent of The North Central Juris- 
dictional Conference of ‘The Methodist Church, the following in- 
corporated and unincorporated bodies of said Church in Minne- 
sota, each being thereunto duly qualified and authorized, have now 
merged and united: namely: (1) The existing ecclesiastical unin- 
corporated body known as “Northern Minnesota Annual Confer- 
ence,” (2) The existing corporation connected therewith known 
as ‘“The Northern Minnesota Conference of the Methodist Church,” 
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and (3) The ‘Minnesota Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Church”; and said united and merged body is desirous of forming 
a new corporation under Chapter 315 Minnesota Statutes 1945, 
as the successor of all of said bodies, 

Now therefore be it resolved, 

The name of this corporation shall be “Minnesota Annual Con- 
ference of ‘The Methodist Church” and its general purposes and 
powers shall be such as are now, or may hereafter be assigned to it 
by the discipline of said Church and by the general conference or 
the jurisdictional conference in which it is located, together with 
the power to acquire real and personal property by purchase, gift, 
grant, devise or bequest and to hold and employ the same for re- 
ligious, charitable and educational purposes, and to invest, transfer 
or mortgage the same and also to receive in trust for any charge, 
mission, local church, society or congregation, whether incorporated 
or not, any property real or personal, which may be given, trans- 
ferred, granted, devised or bequeathed to it for the use of such 
charge, mission, local church, society or congregation for religious, 
charitable or educational purposes, and to hold the same, and the 
rents, issues and profits thereof (according from time to time, as 
may be required for such rents, issues and profits) until such charge, 
mission, local church, society or congregation shall, being then in- 
corporated, demand a conveyance of such property so held in 
trust as aforesaid. 

Second, this corporation shall be the successor of ‘““The Northern 
Minnesota Annual Conference” (unincorporated) of the Methodist 
Church and of the existing corporation connected therewith named 
“The Northern Minnesota Conference of the Methodist Church’ 
whose articles of incorporation were filed for record October 4, 
1895 and were duly recorded in Book “A” of Religious Incorpora- 
tions on page 29 in the Office of the Secretary of State of Minnesota 
and of the existing corporation “Minnesota Annual Conference of 
the Methodist Church” which was in turn the successor of The 
Minnesota Annual Conference, incorporated whose articles of in- 
corporation were filed for record September 30, 1891 at 4:30 o’clock 
P.M. in the office of said Secretary of State and was also the successor 
of The Minnesota Annual Conference unincorporated of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Upon this new corporation becoming 
effective, the corporate identity of each of said existing corporations 
and of said unincorporate body shall continue in this new corpora- 
tion and the legal title to all assets held or owned by them or either 
of them shall thereupon be and become vested in this new corpora- 
tion and this new corporation by continuance in it of the corporate 
identity of each of the corporations which are above mentioned 
and of said unincorporated body, shall be the corporation entitled 
to receive all gifts, devises, bequests, legacies, or other transfers or 
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assignments of money or property, real, personal or mixed, there- 
after made directly or in trust to or intended for any of said con- 
stituent bodies, which are merged and united as aforesaid, in this 
new corporation. Except as provided by statute, no properties or 
assets and no income of properties or assets held or received by any 
of the bodies either incorporated or unincorporated, which have 
united as aforesaid or which shall be received by the successor cor- 
poration after the date it becomes effective shall be diverted from 
the uses and purposes which the same were expressed and intended. 
Said new corporation shall have power to perform all of the trusts 
and functions, both of said unincorporated body and of said two 
corporations that united and merged as aforesaid. 

(3) The post office address and the location of the principal place 
of business of this corporation shall be the Bishop’s Office, 1987 
Summit Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. ‘This corporation may adopt 
a corporate seal and make contracts, establish by-laws, rules and 
regulations for the management of its business, sue and be sued 
by its corporate name. 

(4) The name of the church and religious denomination to 
which the body organizing this corporation belongs and to which this 


corporation, when incorporated shall belong is The Methodist ; 


Church. 

(5) The membership of said corporation shall be composed of 
all the travelling preachers of ‘The Methodist Church in said State 
of Minnesota in full connection with Minnesota Annual Conference 
of The Methodist Church, together with a lay member elected by 
each pastoral charge, all as defined by the discipline of said church. 

(6) Said corporation shall have a Board of Trustees consisting 
of nine persons who must be at least twenty-one years of age and 
shall be in good standing of churches within the bounds of Annual 
Conference. Said Board of Trustees shall have the full and entire 
government of said corporation except as otherwise provided by the 
discipline of The Methodist Church. The trustees shall be divided 
into three classes, numbered respectively; The seats of the first 


class shall be vacated at the end of the first year, of the second | 


class at the end of the second year, and of the third class at the end 
of the third year. Trustees to fill vacancies shall be elected annually 
by said corporation on the second day of the annual session of said 


Minnesota Annual Conference and at the place where said confer- _ 


ence shall hold its annual session. From said Board of Trustees the 


members thereof shall select the following officers, to-wit: a President 
of the Board of ‘Trustees, a Vice-President thereof, a Secretary there- — 


of, a Treasurer thereof and an Auditor thereof. 


(7) The names of the persons elected as the first Board of : 


Trustees are as follows: 
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Class of 1949: J. F. D. Meighen, T. A. Stafford, Ralph Hendricks. 
Class of 1950: E. B. Cooney, A. L. Fletcher, G. D. Witthaus. 
Class of 1951: Donald Gold, P. J. Snyder, G. R. Wells. 

(8) Unless the corporation shall otherwise direct, said Board 
of Trustees shall hold its first meeting on the second day of the 
1948 annual session of said Minnesota Annual Conference at the 
time and place designated by the presiding bishop and announced 
by him. Unless the corporation shall otherwise direct, said Board 
of Trustees shall have full power to adopt by-laws and to amend 
the same. All third parties having financial or business dealings 
with the corporation may rely fully, and without further inquiry, 
upon all deeds, bills of sale, mortgages, promissory notes, contracts 
and instruments executed and delivered by said Board of Trustees 
or by its order. 

(9) The general officers of said corporation shall be the presiding 
bishop as determined by the jurisdictional conference and the Disci- 
pline, a vice-president, a secretary, such assistant secretaries as may 
be elected, a statistician, such assistant statisticians as may be elected, 
a treasurer, such assistant treasurers as may be elected, and an 
auditor. The duties, powers and authorities of the officers named in 
this paragraph shall be such as are indicated by their names and as 
are further identified or limited by the Discipline of the church 
and by the general conference and jurisdictional conferences. 

(10) The names and addresses of the persons to serve as officers 
of said corporation until their successors are chosen and qualify are: 

Bishop, Ralph S. Cushman; Secretary, W. W. Velte; Vice- 
President, A. L. Fletcher; Statistician, R. V. Carr; Treasurer, Wm. E. 
Peterson; Auditor, John L. Pepin. 

(11) This new corporation shall become effective for all pur- 
poses immediately upon filing for record in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State of Minnesota the above resolution and all approval 
certificates and proofs required by law. 

The members of said two corporations heretofore existing and 
of said unincorporated body, having first met separately, and having 
separately adopted and approved the foregoing resolution, then 
met jointly at St. Paul, Minnesota, on June 16, 1948, and duly and 
regularly adopted the foregoing resolution by a unanimous vote, a 
three-fourths majority of the members of each of said three uniting 
bodies and said joint session being then and there present and 
voting in favor of said adoption. 

Ralph S. Cushman 

Bishop of ‘The Methodist Church and pre- 
siding officer at said joint session. 

Willis W. Velte 

Secretary of said joint session 
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Attest: 

Allan E. Dripps 
Secretary of Northern Minnesota Annual Conference (unincor- 
porated) acting as such at its separate session aforesaid. 

Willis W. Velte 
Secretary of Minnesota Annual Conference of the Methodist Church, 
incorporated in 1939, acting as such secretary at its separate session 
as aforesaid. 

G. H. Sandberg 
Secretary of The Northern Minnesota Conference of the Methodist 
Church (incorporated) acting as such at its separate session afore- 
said. 
STATE OF MINNESOTA } 


COUNTY OF RAMSEY 


Allan E. Dripps, G. H. Sandberg and Willis W. Velte, being each 
duly sworn say on oath that they acted as, and were, the respective 
secretaries of the three bodies above named at the time and place 
when said three bodies met separately. Each secretary states that at 
said separate meeting the aforesaid resolution was adopted and 
approved by a majority vote of said body and that the majority of 
the members of said body in good and regular standing were present 
at said separate session and voted in favor thereof. 

All three secretaries state on oath that they were present at the 
aforesaid joint session and that said resolution was duly adopted 
at said joint session by the unanimous vote of all members present 
and that a majority of each of said three uniting bodies were 
present thereat and voted in favor thereof. 

Allan E. Dripps 
Willis W. Velte 
G. H. Sandberg 

John L. Pepin 
Notary Public, Ramsey County, Minnesota 
My Commission expires Dec. 26, 1951. 

All in the presence of: 
Winfield S. Haycock 
Blaine Lambert 
Approval by the Attorney General of Minnesota 
(as provided in 315.23, sub. 2, Minn. Statutes 1945) 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF CONFERENCE 
PENSIONS, INC. 


The undersigned, pursuant to and in conformity with Minnesota 
Statutes, 1945, Chapter 309, adopt and sign the following certificate 
of incorporation. 

Article I. The name of this corporation is Conference Pensions, 
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Inc. Its membership shall consist of all members of Minnesota 
Annual Conference of The Methodist Church. Its duration shall 
be perpetual. No contributions shall be required for membership 
and it shall not issue any capital stock. The location and post office 
address of its registered office shall be 1987 Summit Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. It shall be for charitable purposes exclusively. 

Article II. Its general purpose shall be: 

A. To continue the work of, act as successor to, and take over 
the property of, two Minnesota corporations connected with The 
Methodist Church, namely, ‘““The Ministers’ Aid Society, Northern 
Minnesota Conference” and ‘““The Ministers’ Relief Society of The 
Minnesota Conference.” 

B. To secure, receive and acquire real and personal property by 
gift, voluntary contribution, annuity agreements, bequests, devises 
_ and otherwise and to hold, invest, reinvest and manage the same. 

C. To furnish from its funds pecuniary assistance to retired or 
disabled ministers of The Methodist Church, their widows and 
children. 

Article III. Its plan of operation shall be: 

A. To pay all of its net income or so much thereof as it may 
deem necessary annually to the Board of Conference Payments of 
Minnesota Annual Conference of The Methodist Church, to be 
distributed under direction of said Board. 

B. Minnesota Conference Pensions, Inc. by authority of its 
Board of Directors may deliver or pay over any or all of its assets 
to the “Board of Pensions and Relief,” a corporation of the State 
of Illinois, to be held, administered, liquidated, invested or re- 
invested by said last named corporation for Minnesota Conference 
Pensions, Inc. and for the benefit of Minnesota Annual Confer- 
ence of The Methodist Church. 

C. Minnesota Conference Pensions, Inc. by authority of its Board 
of Directors, thereunto specifically authorized by a majority vote 
of its members, may transfer and pay over any part of its assets to 
said “Board of Pensions and Relief” for the purpose of providing 
in the ‘Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund of The Methodist Church” 
for the members of the Minnesota Annual Conference of The 
Methodist Church or for the purpose of setting up a guaranty 
reserve fund with said Illinois corporation for the benefit of con- 
ference claimants of said Minnesota Annual Conference of The 
Methodist Church. 

D. Minnesota Conference Pensions, Inc., may, at the direction 
of said Minnesota Annual Conference of The Methodist Church, 
receive, collect and transmit to said Board of Pensions and Relief 
the “Minnesota Reserve Pension Fund” of said Minnesota Annual 
Conference of The Methodist Church all amounts received for said 
fund. 
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Article IV. The directors of Minnesota Conference Pensions, 
Inc. shall be fifteen in number, eight of whom shall be ministers of 
said Minnesota Annual Conference of The Methodist Church. Said 
directors, except as otherwise herein specified, shall hold office for 
three years and until their successors are elected. The original 
directors shall be as follows: 

Class of 1949: G. J. Caldwell, T. B. Short, J. E. Bowes, A. W. 
Johnson, W. E. Mahle. 

Class of 1950: A. R. Morgan, Russell Swensen, C. W. Spear, P. J. 
Snyder, Bradshaw Mintneer. 

Class of 1951: George Little, H. A. Douglas, T. A. Stafford, R. J. 
Rice, A. L. Fletcher. 

Article V. The annual meeting of Minnesota Conference Pensions, 
Inc. shall be held at the time and place where the annual session of 
Minnesota Annual Conference of The Methodist Church is held 
and on the second day of said session, at an hour and place to be 
announced by the presiding bishop of said conference. 

Article VI. At said annual meeting said members shall fill all 
vacancies in said board including the vacancies caused by ex- 
piration of term of office and shall elect from said board a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a secretary and a treasurer who shall hold 
office for one year and until their successors are elected and qualified. 
At said annual meeting said members may provide for an executive 
secretary and may direct that said executive act also as secretary 
and treasurer of Minnesota Conference Pensions, Inc. 

Article VII. No director or officer shall receive any compensation 
for services except that the secretary, the treasurer, and the execu- 
tive secretary may be paid such sums as the members of Minnesota 
Conference Pensions, Inc. may by vote determine. The board of 
directors may employ an agent at a fair compensation to solicit 
donations or otherwise forward the interest of the corporation and 
may provide for the payment of actual expenses. 

Article VIII. The board of directors shall have power to make 
by-laws for the management of the affairs of Minnesota Conference 
Pensions, Inc. and for the amendment thereof. 

Article IX. Meetings of the board of directors shall be held on 
the call of the president, notice of which call, specifying the time 
and place of the meeting, shall be mailed to each director at least 
five days before the meeting period. Upon like notice, meetings 
of the board of directors shall be held on the call of any three di- 
rectors. 

Article X. This corporation is a merger and a consolidation of 
the two corporations hereinbefore identified, namely “The Min- 
isters’ Aid Society, Northern Minnesota Conference” and ‘The 
Ministers’ Relief Society of the Minnesota Conference” and is the 
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successor to each of said two corporations and shall be entitled to 
receive all gifts, devises, bequests, legacies or other transfers or 
assignments of money or property, real or personal, made directly 
in trust to or intended for any of said two corporations which are 
parties to said merger and consolidation, but no properties or 
assets or income so received shall be diverted from the uses or 
purposes for which the same were and are received and held by said 
two corporations above named who are parties to said merger and 
consolidation or from the uses and purposes for which the same were 
expressed and intended. 

Article XI. The names and post office addresses of the in- 
corporators are: R. J. Rice, 320 Macalister Ave., St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Abbott L. Fletcher, 5055 Fremont Ave., Minneapolis, Min- 

nesota; John E. Bowes, 1299 Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
| John E. Bowes 

R. J. Rice 
Abbott L. Fletcher 
In presence of: 
W. S. Haycock 
John L. Pepin 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 
COUNTY OF RAMSEY 


On this 16th day of June, 1948 at St. Paul, Minnesota before me 
a Notary Public within and for the aforesaid county and state 
personally appeared John E. Bowes, R. J. Rice, Abbott L. Fletcher, 
to me known to be the persons described in and who executed the 
foregoing instrument and acknowledged that they executed the 
same as their free act and deed and for the purposes therein set forth. 
John L. Pepin 
Notary Public, Ramsey County, Minnesota. 
My Commission expires Dec. 26, 1951. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED ANNUAL CONFERENCE 1950 


The Historical Society of the Minnesota Conference 
of the Methodist Church 


President ee ye Pe Os ee Dr. Charles Nelson Pace 
Vice-President’ Oo Joo, SPE Gan eee § Rev. Hays P. Archerd 
SECTCLAL VODs ee ee tee Lee Nahe POET ee eee Se Geo. W. Bewell 
Treaster 682 Poe SO ae Ss Pa ERS Rev. W. E. Peterson 
Fristorian Pee Pe RTS Se IME EU) Pee Geo. W. Bewell 
Directors 


Class of 1951: Rev. T. B. Shorts, Rev. Frank DeCourcy, Mr. 
A. W. Wilson, Rev. J. T. Dixon. 

Class of 1952: Rev. George Vallentyne, Mr. I. J. Swan, Rev. J. I. 
Asher, Mr. John Glas. 

Class of 1953: Rev. John Parish, Rev. A. E. Dripps, Rev. Chas. W. 
Reed, Prof. Clarence W. Rife. 


Editorial Board 


Charles N. Pace, Chairman, Hays P. Archerd, Geo. W. Bewell, 
T. Otto Nall, W. E. J. Gratz, ‘T. A. Stafford. 
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